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LOS TEJANOS 


A NEW MEXICAN SPANISH POPULAR DRAMATIC 
COMPOSITION OF THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AvureLio M. Espinosa 
Stanford University, Stanford University, California 
José MANUEL EsPINOsSA 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


EW Mexican Spanish dramatic compositions of a popular char- 

acter are well known. The majority of them are of traditional 
Spanish origin, and are similar to others that have been found in all 
parts of the Spanish-speaking world. The most abundant and the most 
popular are those of a religious character, such as the famous pastorelas, 
that depict the traditional theme of the Nativity and the childhood of Jesus, 
and others that have the Passion as a subject. Some of these have already 
been published, beginning with the Nativity play published by M. R. Cole 
in 1907. 

There are popular dramatic compositions from New Mexico of other 
types. Up to the end of the nineteenth century the juegos de moros y 
cristianos were very popular. These popular out-door performances de- 
picted battles between Moors and Christian Spaniards, usually for the 
possession of a statue of the Virgin Mary, stolen by the Moors, This type 
of dramatic play has been always popular in Spanish-speaking countries, 
and popular versions have been published from Mexico and Central 
America. It is the play performed by the soldiers of the conquistador Juan 
de Ofiate at San Juan de los Caballeros (the present pueblo of San Juan) 
in New Mexico, in 1598, as mentioned by Gaspar de Villagra, the captain 
and epic poet who accompanied the expedition, in his epic poem Historia 
de la Nueva Méjico, Alcala, 1610, Canto XVI. No play of this type has 
been published from New Mexico. We possess one manuscript only, a 
fragmentary copy, with about half of the text missing. This fragmentary 


*Los Pastores, A Mexican Play of the Nativity, Memoirs of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, New York, 1907, The New Mexican version is published in Appendix 
III. See also Arthur Campa, Spanish Religious Folk Theatre in the Southwest, 
Bulletin of the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 1934. The senior author of 
this article hag in his possession about a dozen of these religious plays from New 
Mexico. One of these, La primera persecusién de Jests, is probably from the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It seems to be the original source of several New Mexico 
manuscripts of El nifio perdido. 
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manuscript seems to be quite different from the peninsular Spanish plays 
on the same subject, in manuscript also, that we owe to the courtesy of 
our Spanish friend and colleague, don Angel Gonzalez Palencia of the 
University of Madrid. 

Better known than these is the well known historical play Los Co- 
manches, a dramatic composition dating from the years 1780-1800, which 
depicts a decisive defeat of the Comanche Indians by the Spaniards under 
the fearless Captain Carlos Fernandez, at the Staked Plains, New Mexico, 
in the year 1777, the famous leader of the Comanches, Cuerno Verde, 
being left dead on the field.? 

The New Mexican dramatic composition that we are now publishing is 
a historical play like Los Comanches. We have given it the title Los 
Tejanos, because it deals with the defeat and capture of the Texan ex- 
pedition to New Mexico of the year 1841 by the soldiers of General 
Manuel Armijo of New Mexico. An English translation of the play, with 
a very brief historical introduction, was published recently in the New 
Mexico Quarterly Review (Autumn, 1943). We are now publishing the 
original New Mexican Spanish manuscript, together with a critical or cor- 
rected Spanish text. 

The Manuscript. The manuscript of Los Tejanos, to our knowledge 
the only existing copy, was discovered in the summer of 1931, in the 
possession of dofia Bonifacia Ortega of Chimayd, New Mexico. The 
picturesque village of Chimayé lies some twenty miles northeast of Santa 
Fe. It is noted for its famous blankets, its archaic traditions and customs, 
and because it is the home of the famous shrine of Nuestro Sefior de 
Esquipula. The manuscript of Los Tejanos consists of six small light- 
blue paper folios, the pages eight by five-and-a-half inches, each folio 
numbered at the top, twenty-four pages in all. The name Menclaude 
(McLeod), one of the characters of the play, appears centered at the 
bottom of the last page. This may indicate that the manuscript is in- 
complete. The six folios are sewn together with white thread, and there 
are no evidences of torn fragments of paper in the front or back 
between the stitches that would reveal a lost folio. The script is in black 
ink and very clear. In view of the numerous dialectic forms that indicate 
popular New Mexican Spanish pronounciation, the manuscript is ob- 
viously not the original copy. It is apparently taken down from dictation. 
There are very few corrections or insertions made on the manuscript, so 
that, if taken down from dictation, the dictation was from an already 


* The play was first published by Aurelio M. Espinosa, in the Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1907, and in English translation 
by A. Gilberto Espinosa in the New Mexico Quarterly, I (1931), 133-146. 
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changed second or third copy of the original manuscript. The date of the 
original manuscript is unknown, but we may guess that it was composed 
soon after the Texan expedition was captured in the year 1841, and before 
the year 1846, when General Armijo was still a popular hero in New 
Mexico. Although, as already stated, the manuscript may be incomplete, 
the actual ending is a logical ending of the play. 

Historical Basis of the Play. The events connected with the ill-fated 
expedition of the year 1841, led by the Texan General Hugh McLeod and 
known as the Texan-Santa Fe Expedition, are for the most part well known 
to students of the Spanish Borderlands, and need not be repeated here.* 

The New Mexican Spanish play tells only part of the story, the final 
capture of McLeod after his advance parties had been captured and some 
executed by orders of General Armijo, the governor of New Mexico. But 
many of the previous incidents are told in the play, by the Pecos Indian 
captured by Navarro and taken before General McLeod. On the whole 
the New Mexican play narrates faithfully some of the events as docu- 
mented by members of the Texan Expedition, There are, however, a few 
discrepancies in the details. Of the Texan leaders only two are men- 
tioned in the play that can be obviously identified, McLeod who appears 
as Menclaude, the regular New Mexican form for the name throughout 
the play, and his lieutenant José Antonio Navarro, spelled Nabarro in 
the manuscript. The others mentioned, Bonifas, Bill, Guillermo, and Soli- 
man, verses 183-191 (verses are numbered in the corrected Spanish text 
only) are not easily identified. There are at least two Williams among the 
leaders, William G. Cooke and William P. Lewis, but both of these had 
been captured before the capture of McLeod and could not have been 
present in the incidents in question. Lewis in fact was the traitor of the 
expedition. The Guillermo and Bill of verses 183 and 191, therefore, must 
be other Williams or else errors.* The Pecos Indian in the play gives 
account of the capture of three Texans who were shot at Santa Fe, verses 
104-111, obviously Baker, Howland, and Rosenbery, the last mentioned 
having been killed when recaptured at San Miguel, and not at Santa Fe. 


* See especially, Letters and Notes on the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 1841-1842, 
by Thomas Falconer, one of the members of the expedition, edited with a bibliography 
and notes by F. W. Hodge, New York, 1930; George Wilkins Kendall, another 
member of the expedition, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition, 2 vols., New 
York, 1844; H. H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mexico, San Francisco, 
1889, 320-326; W. C. Binkley, “New Mexico and the Texan-Santa Fe Expedition,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXVII (1923), 85-107; George P. Garrison, 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, Washington, D.C., 1911, II, 
Part II, 777-783. 

*A list of those who composed the Texan expedition when it left Austin may be 
found in Charles J. Folsom, Mexico in 1842, New York, 1842, 249-250. 
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The Indian states correctly that the three captured men had escaped, were 
again captured, and then killed.® 

As for the New Mexican leaders and dramatis personae we have in the 
New Mexican play some that can be definitely identified. The oficial de la 
guardia who captures Menclaude appears at the end unnamed. He is 
probably Lieutenant-Colonel Juan Andrés Archuleta, to whom McLeod 
finally surrendered at Laguna Colorada on October 5.* Armijo is men- 
tioned many times but never appears in the play. The Indian mentions 
Chuleta (Archuleta) as the one who captured the band of one hundred 
Texans, the party led by Cooke, at Tonchico (Antonchico). This is ob- 
viously either a confusion with Salazar, the New Mexican leader who was 
with Armijo at the surrender of the group of Texans, or with Captain 
Pantaleén Archuleta, one of Armijo’s most trusted lieutenants, the one 
to whom two persons who had deserted from the Texan forces revealed 
the movements of the Texans, according to Zamacois;’ or possibly the 
reference to Archuleta was merely a part of the Pecos Indian’s game of 
confusing the Texan leaders. One of these Texan deserters was an Italian, 
and this was the “y alli estaba uno taliano,” verse 96, the Italian mentioned 
by the Indian of our play.* The Indian also states, in verses 112-121, that 
Chuleta (Archuleta) not. only captured but tied the party of one hun- 
dred Texans at Tonchico (Antonchico). Since this episode involved 
Salazar and not Archuleta in actual fact, the play version may be at- 
tributed to one of two things: either it was a confusion of the facts on 
the part of the author of the play, or it was a deliberate lie on the part of 
the Pecos Indian in order to throw fear into the Texans on the appear- 
ance of Juan Andrés Archuleta, the leader of the New Mexican troops 
that eventually induced McLeod to surrender without bloodshed. Don 
Antonio Sandoval, mentioned by McLeod in the play as one of the 
wealthy citizens of New Mexico, was one of Armijo’s trusted officials; 
and of the Chavezes, also referred to by McLeod as wealthy New Mexi- 
cans, Kendall makes special mention of Francisco Chavez, “a wealthy 
haciendero [sic]”; Mariano Chavez and Manuel Chavez are mentioned 


* Bancroft, op. cit., 322, note 22. 

* Ibid., 323. There is some doubt as to the exact day of McLeod’s surrender. 

"Niceto de Zamacois, Historia de Méjico, Barcelona-Méjico, 1880, XII, 246-247. 
The reference here, as far as we are able to ascertain, is undoubtedly to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Juan Andrés Archuleta. In the introduction to the English version of Los 
Tejanos, loc. cit., 301, Pantaleén Archuleta should read Juan Andrés Archuleta. 

* Evidently the Italian Brignoli, one of the deserters. The other deserter was a 
Mexican guide named Carlos, and this may be the Jorge Ramirez of our play, the 
Andalusian. Falconer, op. cit., 38, 51, 130; Garrison, op. cit., 778; Binkley, op. cit., 
103, note 68; Bancroft, op. cit., 322. 
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among Armijo’s military leaders; and José Antonio Chavez was engaged 
in the Santa Fe trade.® 

In contrast with the contemporary Texan accounts, the New Mexican 
play gives evidence of the greatest respect and loyalty to Armijo on the 
part of the New Mexicans, but the play may represent only the opinion of 
the Armijo party. The behavior of Armijo during the days of the American 
occupation under Kearny leads us to believe that the play was composed 
and first represented in New Mexico before that time, some time during 
the years 1841-1845. The general spirit of the play does not substantiate 
Binkley’s statement that “there is no conclusive evidence to the effect that 
the people expressed in any way their opposition to the Texans.’*° In 
fact many of the statements in the play are definite evidence to the con- 
trary. Furthermore, a growing antipathy toward Texans in general on the 
part of many New Mexicans dates from that time, and this traditional 
viewpoint has not yet entirely disappeared among some of the older 
Spanish-speaking residents. 

This brings us to a discussion of the important discrepancy between 
the contemporary Texan accounts and the New Mexican dramatic docu- 
ment: namely, the details surrounding McLeod’s surrender, Otherwise, 
as we have seen, the events presented in the play are, in general, sub- 
stantiated by contemporary accounts, both Texan and Mexican. But with 
regard to the final capture of McLeod, the traditionally accepted accounts 
state that he surrendered to the soldiers of General Armijo without re- 
sistance ; whereas according to the play McLeod was captured by a clever 
ruse on the part of Armijo’s lieutenants. The dearth of information con- 
cerning the details of the surrender of McLeod is difficult to explain, 
hence the play version cannot be dismissed without definite evidence to 
the contrary. Were the play version true, the silence of the Texans could 
be easily understood. And, indeed, the manner in which Cooke’s party was 
induced to surrender at Antonchico would tend to place the play version 
of McLeod’s capture well within the realm of possibility.™ 

A play is literature, and a popular play, even when it is supposed to be 
historical, draws frequently from folklore, from hearsay, or from the 
imagination of the author. Undoubtedly there are some such elements 

* Kendall, op. cit., I, 347; Binkley, op. cit., 102; Garrison, op. cit., 780; Bancroft, 
op. cit., 327, 

* Binkley, op. cit., 107. 

“Here the Texans were “duped” into surrendering, through fear of the size and 
quality of the New Mexican army, based on the false reports of the Texan traitor 
Captain W. P. Lewis, and fell into an ignoble trap through the “falsehood” and 


“treachery” of the New Mexicans. The words in quotes just used are taken from 
Cooke’s own account. Cooke’s account may be found in Garrison, op. cit., 778-782. 
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in the play under discussion. It may be that the Indian in the play is a 
purely fictitious character. He is so well defined, and the story he tells 
is on the whole so true, however, that we cannot dismiss him from the 
historical scene without further inquiries. The play should be interpreted 
primarily as a dramatic effort, and it is possible that the author was at- 
tempting to present, in a patriotic folk-play, a composite picture of the 
New Mexican victory over the Texans, depicted as foreign invaders, with 
no strict adherence to chronology, and combining the most interesting and 
representative details in the piecemeal surrender of the Texans into a 
single dramatic scene. The play is, in addition, a historical document of no 
little importance. 

The play opens in the Texan camp, with General McLeod asking his 
trusted lieutenant Navarro to question a recently captured Pecos Indian. 
The Indian had been sent ahead by the New Mexicans to be captured 
by the Texans and then to betray the New Mexican Don Jorge to the 
Texans, But this is merely part of the ruse. Don Jorge pretends that he 
has betrayed the New Mexican general Armijo, and wins the confidence of 
McLeod. The Indian and Don Jorge then lead McLeod away and he is 
captured by one of General Armijo’s commanding officers. How the rest 
of the army surrendered we are not told in the play. Perhaps that part 
was told in the missing folio, if there is one missing. 


We now have two New Mexican Spanish popular dramatic compositions 
of a historical character, Los Comanches and Los Tejanos. Los Tejanos 
is perhaps the better of the two. The Jndito of the play is a dramatic char- 
acter worthy of the play of a master. 

The manuscript text of Los Tejanos follows. The text is faithfully re- 
produced line by line, including all the abbreviations, and even the lines 
traced across the pages. Some lines or verses are too long, others are too 
short. In the manuscript text there are 497 lines, not including the stage 
directions, whereas in the corrected text there are only 492, twenty-three 
less than in Los Comanches. The metre of our play, like that of Los 
Tejanos, is the popular assonanced octosyllabic verse, the common metre 
of the Spanish drama of the Golden Age and of Spanish lyric poetry gen- 
erally. The traditional Spanish ballads and the coplas populares are for the 
most part composed in this metre. 
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LOS TEJANOS 
THE TEXT OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


Menclaude y un Natural 
Por conduto de Nabarro 
A Su General 





Menclaude 


Acabo de tener parte 

Sea agarrado un Natural 

de Pecos pueblo my. Grande 

que me solto el General 

de los nuebo Mejicanos 

tu Nabarro como mi segundo 

haras que este Indio se me pre- 
sente 

y me diga la berdad 

de todo lo susedido 

te encargo en particular 

obre tu ciencia al tratarlo 

Porque Intimidado ya 

no podremos adquerir 

del todo larrealidad. 


10 





Nabarro 
Sefior Si a mi cuidado lo dejas 
te prometo que sera 
todo como lo pretendes 
Pues mi ciencia Ilalo esta 
toda pronta a complaserte 
aqui Biene el indio ya 


15 





Indio 
Buenos dias telos de Dios 
como te ba Capitan. 





Nabarro 
Bien hijo Sientate aqui 
Y traiganle que chupar 
que a todos los desta clase 
les cuadra parlamentar 
con el chacuaquo en la mano. 


25 





Indio 
No quiero para chupar 
Yo Sér. mucho ambre traigo 
Mas bien dame gq. senar. 


Nabarro 


Aora ci que meas cuadrado 
por delante y por detras 
pues ase bastante tiempo 
que alimento Natural 

No tenemos para nos 

y ha de aber para brindar 
lo que esperamos de ti 

Es nos digas la berdad 

de todo lo que 4 ocurrido 
porque dies dias ase lla 

Se desprendio la banguardia 


35 





Indio 
Sefior en Santa Fé ya estaba el 
guardia 
Yo le Bide alli al pasar. 





Nabarro 


Nose te pregunta heso 

Se que en toda capital 

hai una Guardia de honor 
la que ocupa el General 

de todo departamento 

lo que meas de ablar cabal 
Es como le 4 ydo a mi jente 
que se fue adelante ya. 


45 





Indio 
Sér. Yo te dira todito el Berdad 
pero pienso tu me matas. 





Nabarro 
No hijo no, 
Yo te doi la libertad 
a nombre de mi Nacion 
Pues te lo puedo otorgar 


55 





Indio 
Pues mira tata 
llo para paliticar 
quiero me pongas camisa 
Mas que almadon 
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y todito el berdad 

Ilo te dira como pasas 

pero Ilo antes de empesar 

tambien pantalon muy cuadra. 65 





Nabarro 
Este me quiere pelar 
y si despues de pelado 
empiesa a parlamentar 
en contra de mi fortuna 
Sera el cuento sin ygual 70 
tengo palabra de honor 
y he de cumplir a este tal 
todo lo que le he ofrecido 
aonque falte a la berdad. 





Ordenansa 
N. Ordenansa Sér. 75 





Nabarro 
Traiga Vd. un bestido bien cabal 
delos de mi uso 
que quiero Gratificar 
A este Indito 
para Saber la berdad 80 





Ordenansa 
Sefior aqui esta el bestido. 





Nabarro 


Pontelo ya Natural 
y Dios quiera no nos pese 
tu confecion de berdad 





Indio 


Agora ci muy contento 85 
No bes ya yo engalana 

quisas fiscal 

quisas Gobernadorcio 

quisas Capitan la Gerra 

Mi pueblo me helijira 90 
Agora boy empesando 

no te enoges capitan 

porque te digo el berdad . 

Quinse dias yo pasd 

Por hesa la capital 95 
Y. alli estaba uno taliano 

que ysque dijo el berdad 


A S. E. el Gobierno 
Cuando muncho platica, 
dijo que tu y tu jente 

ya biene para rroba. 

Mas que Ilecia 

Mas que Rico 

quiere tambien degolla 
tambien hai la bia estaba 
tres tejanos que agarra 
jurtando Mais hai las milpas 
y fuersa ya apresara 
pero ya isque se jullo 

y hai en Pecos agarra 

y pelotaso en su frente 

ya nuestra jente le da 
hay Tonchico tambien 
quisas siento Ila yega. 

de tu jente Muy galana 
pero otro dia empelota 
hese se llama Chuleta 

y con su jente Amarra 

a todito lo tejano 

y para el paso lleba 

y calidad prisionero 

para que pague el maldad 
acina dijo mi jente 

y tambien mi General 
dijo que si te pescaba 

pies con cabesa junta. 

No bes muncho sabe 
Muy guapo para pelia. 
Masque Nabajo 

Mas que Gilefio 

A todito Sulluga. 

Se yama Manuel Armijo 
Su Exa. aci tratd, 

Todo el jente lo conose 
Ile tiembla es Muy berdad 
Es muy Rico y no le cuadra 
porque la jente rroba. 

Yo te aconsejo te buelbas 
Mas ci Armijo te agarra 
no te bale saber muncho 
Mira llo te aconseja. 

Mi Gente hai esta conaiba 
y ci te pesca te Marra 

y 4S. Exa lleba 

y este luego con fucil 

en tu frente te dara. 


100 


105 


110 


115 


120 


125 


130 


135 


140 


145 
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Nabarro 


Natural meas confundido 
con tu parte irracional 

Si sera berdad deste Indio 

lo q. Relata es berdad 

no lo dudo porque este Indio 
todo lo acusa y paso por paso ba 
dando Relacion de un todo 
Nuestra es la Infelicidad 
daremos parte a Menclaude 

y este Gefe dispondra 

en caso tan apurado 

Si a esa jente esperara. 


150 


155 





Menclaude 
Que te acobardas Nabarro 
No estabas en Realidad 
Muy contento con el indio 
cuando empesaba a llegar. 


160 





Nabarro 


Si lo estaba lo confieso 
Pero el parte q. este da 
Mea enbargado los sentidos 
y nuestra suerte es fatal 
este dise su caudillo 

Es un hombre sin ygual 
es guapo Rico Orgulloso 
y empuesto a lo Militar 
que no se la mira Nadien 
y es Muy sierto q. tal Gefe 
Sinos agara es berdad 
que ci esto susede aci 

el nos manda fucilar 
Conque tu Elije el partido 
que debemos de tomar 
para que no se Mancille 
el Pabellon Nacional 


165 


170 


175 





Menclaude 
Nabarro a lo melitar 
No se acobarda con dichos 
tu preparate as de entrar 
con la columna derecha 
A guillermo ordenaras 
tome la isquierda a su cargo 
la banguardia a Soliman 
la Reta que Ilebe 


180 


185 


el Baliente Bonifas 

Yo hire en el sentro 

para poder gobernar el ataque 
la Artilleria que este lista 
y Bil la Manejara 

por ci acaso el Enemigo 
nos agarra por detras 

No quiero entrar en conbenios 
Ala tropa abisaras 

quiero darme una topada 
con hese Gran General 

de los Nuebo Mejicanos 
pues la fama dise lla 

que es Inbencible y baliente 
y Ilo le quiero probar 

que entejas hay hombres q. 
de destresa y de balor 

y tactica Militar 

A este Indito que 

a benido aperturbar 

Mi quietu y mi sociego 
debes al punto ordenar 
que se pase por las Armas. 


190 


195 


205 


210 





Indio 
Tata Ila yo pasa 
por toditas hesas Armas 





Menclaude 


No es heso lo Esencial 
Tu bas a morir Indito 

y con eso pagaras 

la Muerte de los teganos 
que allaron hurtando Mais 


215 





Indio A Nabarro 
Compadre por Dios te pido 
que no me dejes matar 
Yo acusara agora agora 
como Ramires hai esta 
Dn. Jorge acina se llama 
y Ilo te lo ensefiaré 





Nabarro 


Y que Ramires es hese 
Es sujeto de Intidad 








f 
» 
# 
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Indio 
Ese Muy sabe Sor. 
Gorita platicaras 
Sabe que miras un Muerto 
Sabe un hombre pr. Matar 
Sabe que garas un piedra 
y como oro bolberas 
sabe que rrasgas un pafio 
y luego lo compondras 
sabe te buelbes gallina 
y tanbien par pariras 
Sabe mas que Falseneno 
que quebedo y q. Caifas 
cuando entrego Tata Dios 
y aqui agora entregara 
como Judas con su mestro 
A Armijo Mi General 
para que este te pregunta 
y si no dises berdad 
te confiesas con bicario 
y luego te Ilebara 
al garita con sondado 
para que este te pega 
por pelotaso tu frente 
y acima tu murira. 
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240 


245 





Menclaude 
Nabarro este Indio batisina 
de mis dias el final 
Es nesario que muera 
y que sea con mi pufial 


250 





Nabarro 
Mi General 
Yo lee Indultado la bida 
y tambien la libertad 
como me entriegue a Ramires 
y me diga la berdad. 


255 





Menclaude 
Mira Nabarro 
pues que tu concintiras 
me baticine en mi cara 
el Indito tal crueldad 
en Ese caso mas bien 
de Ramires puedo fiar 
pues es hombre de talento 
Segun dise el Natural 


265 


lo interesare y entonses 
lo pondre mi familiar 

y ci el es agradecido 

Ila no me puede engafiar. 


270 





Nabarro 
No te fies del Mejicano 
Mira que te ba aentregar 
segun Relata el Indito 
y en esto no hai q. dudar 
no bes como sean portado 
lo que a tejas fueron Ila 
pero en fin as lo que quieras 
sin dejar de rreflejar 
que el Indito testa ablando 
en figura Angelical. 


275 


280 





Menclaude 
Manda tocar 
pa. consejo de gerra 
pues esto sea de tratar 
con mucha delicadesa 
que es materia de Intidad. 





Nabarro 
Sér. no hay lugar de nada 
el caso es aberiguar 
que el tal Dn. Jorje nos diga 
como esta la cosa aila 
q. fuersas trai su caudillo 
con que tropa Melitar 
es la que cuenta su Gefe. 
Y de hai se puede sacar 
el cuando como y a que oras 
lo podemos atacar 
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Menclaude 
Enteresa tu al Indito 
para q. pueda entregar 
a hese hombre que nos describe 
de ciencia particular 





Nabarro 
Ben aca Indito 
te quiero Gratificar 
y que me ensefies a hese ombre 
para con el platicar 
mira que rrelox tan lindo 
te quiero yo Regalar. 
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(Saca un Relox muy ermoso y que a todo ente es natural 335 
se lo de mantener en su pecho 
presenta Al Indio.) aonque lo quieran matar 
Indio Indio 
Balga el diablo por rrelox No te nogas Sér. 
para que tu me ensefia Por muy Fuersa es confesar 
cuando tu trais el mentira cuando el compafiero dise 340 
por delante y por detras por fucil as de pasar. 
No me digites gorita 310 
que tu me perdonaras Nabarro 
y que me daras el bida pocas Rasones Dn. Jorge 
y tanbien el libertad Se nesecitan ablar 
para q. agora diciendo Ir en calidad de rreo 
que por fucil pasara 315 lo debemos presentar 345 
A Menclaude Ntro. Gefe 
Nabarro y ante el sea de disculpar 
Dije que te daba libre de la acsion tan temeraria 
y lo bas a esprimentar que cometio Vd. Al pasar 





de sus fuersas a las nuestras. 350 
(Se canta una cancion Muy 


’ ermosa dentro Dn. Jorge 
del teatro y prosigue) 





Obedesco pues la fuersa 
aqui esta Ila 














Indio 
Sér. ese que canta Nabarro 
es Ramires Mi General 
gora si lo jallaras 320 aqui esta el hombre 
2 que escondido estaba Ila 355 

Nabarro a la guardia no baliendole su ciencia 
Guardia preparada esta para poderse ocultar 
Sigame a mi y al Indito 
y que nos Ilebe al lugar Menclaude 


donde Dn. Jorge se esconde 

para poderlo agarrar 325 
Agan silencio y oserben 

por onde puede saltar 

Segun se espresa el indito 

es Magico sin ygual. 


Caballero Vd. aqui a de rrelatar 

todo lo que le pregunte 

sin faltar a la berdad 360 
porque si falta le albierto 

y llo no lo he de engafiar 

que si Vd. me destrabia 

de lo que aora el Natural 

nos ha dicho en su enbajada 365 
desde luego que sera 

su cuerpo pasto de fieras 

Sin poderlo Remediar 





Indio 
Aqui esta Sér. el hombre 330 
que Ilo prometi ensefiar 





D. Jorge Como tanbien si se porta 
Indio falso y incostante con desencia y probedad 370 
te atrebes a profanar le ago Merse de la bida 


el Secreto y el deber lla mas se condusira 











; 
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a mis espensas a tejas 
y alli se le propondra 
un destino muy lucroso 
donde Vd. pueda pasar 
a sus anchuras la bida 
aciendose Nacional 
Tengo palabra de onor 
y le puedo a Vd. otorgar 
todo lo que yebo dicho 
sin faltar a la berdad. 
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Dn. Jorge 


Pues Sér. traya otro Intento 
pero la casualidad 

le abre puerta a mi fortuna 
y es la q. Ilo he de buscar 
cuando tubimos la nueba 
que Tejas Inbiaba Ila 

Sus fuersas pa. Inbadirnos 
quiso la casualidad 

que Ilo me allara presente 
y pensando en la Maldad 
discurri el medio y manera 
con que Ilo pudiera ablar 
con los tejanos 

entonses el General 

me dijo lo propuciera 

yo pensando asertar dije 
me echaran un par de grillos 
en la plasa prencipal 

que amonestara mi Gefe 
a toda la besindad 

como Ilo tenia delito 

y no me podia soltar 

que se arrimara en la noche 
un caballo Muy beras 

para Salir al momento 
ymaginando el disfras 

de q. hiba Ilo fugitibo 

y de esta manera ablar 

con los tejanos 

y poderlos entregar 

pero aora he pensado q. 
mi fortuna tan cabal 

me abre puerta q. Ilo pueda 
el aserme nacional 

de Tegas patria adornada 
Aqui me tiene Vd. Ila 


395 


405 


410 


415 


para que mande y q. Ilo aga 
a toda su boluntad. 


420 





Menclaude 


Pues amigo 

Este titulo e de dar 

a la persona de que 

enlo de adelante pueda 
tratarme mas familiar 

el caso es que Vd. proponga 
el modo que sea de dar 

de entregarme a D. Manuel 
Armijo Su General. 


425 





Dn. Jorge 
lo mas facil es Sér. 
entregar mi General 
pues Ilo no soi Mejicano 
como le abran dicho ya 
Soi Andalus y mi suerte 
que me ha cido tan fatal 
Me condujo a Santa Fé. 
Y esta es ocacion cabal 
que se Voltee mi fortuna 
Poniendo a mi General 
a disposecion de Vd. 

Sin que lo puedan dudar. 


430 


435 





Menclaude 


Bengan los brasos amigo 
pues Ilo he de rrecompensar 
A Vd. todos los serbicios 
que me ase en particular 


445 





Dn. Jorge 
pues mire Vd. mi Sar. 
haora hemos de exsaminar 
el camino es lo que Inporta 
que debemos de lIlebar 
el Indito yo y Vd. 
nos debemos de apartar 
a Reconoser el puerto 
que por fuersa hai q. pasar 


450 





Menclaude 
Bamos Indito 


Tu Nabarro ordenaras 
del Modo gq. ha de ir la jente 


455 
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para q. pueda pasar Oficial 
el puerto que Ilo y D. Jorge A teganos atrebidos 
bamos aora a Exsaminar. Se atreben aprofanar 480 
las tierras del Mejicano 
Dn. Jorge Aora Su temeridad 
pues amigo bamos Ila 460 les pondra freno a Su orgullo 
que la corona lo espera y a todos he de acabar. 


del laurel que ba aganar 
en llegando a Santa Fé 











luego la rresebira Menclonde 
de los dee Mantas 465 ‘Traicion Dn. Jorge meas hecho 485 
politico y Militar. aora bengo a calcular 
como el Indito de pecos 

Menclaude Me decia la Realidad 
y Ilo lo are mi Segundo 
y amas lo boi a premiar Dn. Jorge 
con el caudal de los chabes Muere perro as de pagar 
y tambien le boi a dar 470 todo lo que An proyectado 490 
todo lo que en el dia tiene en Contra mi General 


Dn. Antonio Sandobal te sirbira de escarmiento 
Hemos caminado mucho que no te bulbas a fiar 
pues mi jente apenas Ila 

Se mira con el anteojo 475 
en la cumbre se alla ya 

de aquel monte donde el Indio 

nos hiba a desbarrancar 


de los Nuebo Mejicanos 

pues ci tu los bes ladrar 495 
Siempre al estrangero muerden 

y no lo pueden dudar. 








(Saldra una guardi de mejicanos Menclaude 
y el oficial de hella dise) 





LINGUISTIC NOTES 


The pronunciation of ¢ before e or ¢ and z as s and of Il as y in American 
Spanish generally, the fact that b and vw are pronounced alike in Spanish 
everywhere, and silent h, explain numerous orthographical errors in the 
manuscript, which is obviously not the work of a learned person: 

ase (hace), ci (si), cido (sido), dise (dice), disfras (disfraz), entonses 
(entonces), ocacion (occasién), plasa (plaza), etc. 

Ua (ya), Wo (yo), jullo (huyé), yama (llama), yebo (Ilevo), yegd (llegar). 

ba (va), bamos (vamos), berdad (verdad), bes (ves), bida (vida), biene 
(viene), combenio (convenio), tubimos (tuvimos), etc. 

aber (haber), as (has), ase (hace), heso (eso), hiba (iba), hire (iré), meas 
(me has), ombre (hombre), oras (horas) sean (se han), etc. 

There are other orthographical errors that can be easily explained, ci for 
qui, ge and gi for je and ji, and vice versa, ge for gue, ga for ja, and exs 
for ex: 

aci (aqui), digites (dijiste), jente (gente), gefe (jefe), gerra (guerra), 
nogas (enojas = enojes), Tegas (Tejas), tegano (tejano), exsaminar 
(examinar), etc. 








M1 
vw 


Mit, en 
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Dialect Forms. The following dialect forms deserve special attention. The 
important characteristics of New Mexican Spanish are well known. References 
are to the work of the senior author, Estudios sobre el espatiol de Nuevo 
Méjico, Biblioteca de dialectologia hispanoamericana, Tomo I, traduccién y 
reelaboracién con notas por Amado Alonso y Angel Rosenblat, Buenos Aires, 
1930. This work is a Spanish translation of Studies in New Mexican Spanish, 
Part I, Phonology, published in the Revue de dialectologie romane in 1909, 
and of other articles subsequently published, especially Syllabic Consonants 
in New Mexican Spanish, published in Language in 1925, together with 
several additional articles by Amado Alonso on various problems of Spanish 
dialectology. References are to sections of the Estudios. 

adquerir line 13, disposecion 440, melitar 180, 291, rresebira 464. The 
change of i to e in these words, found in popular Spanish everywhere, is due 
to dissimilation. See Estudios, §49. In the case of probedad 370, we have 
perhaps assimilation to the more sonorous vowels. 

acina (= asina) 123, 222, by error acima 249. Asina for asi is found in 
Spain and many other regions of the Spanish world, Estudios, §34, 2. In New 
Mexican Spanish it is the regular form, although ansina and ansi are also used. 

aconseja (aconsejar) 141, agarré 106, 110, 139, amarrd 118, degollé 104, 
empeloté 116, pasd 94, 211, etc. The fall of final r is very rare in New Mexican 
Spanish. It is the Pecos Indian who drops the final r of the infinitive, as in 
modern Andalusian. 

adornada 417. This is an orthographical error for adorada. 

agora 85, 91, 220, 239, 314, gora 320, gorita 227, 310. Agora is an archaic 
Spanish form used in literary Spanish as late as the XVIth century. In New 
Mexico it is not commonly used. It is derived from Latin hac hora, whereas 
ahora comes from ad hora. The forms gora and gorita are due to contamina- 
tions of agora, agorita with ora and orita, both of which are the regular forms 
in New Mexican Spanish. 

albierto 361. In New Mexican Spanish advertir, admitir, and admirar fre- 
quently become alvertir, almitir, almirar, Estudios, §134. 

almadon (= almidén) 61. This dialectic form in the speech of the Pecos 
Indian is not found in New Mexican Spanish. 

amas (= a mas) 468, lla mas (= y a mas), 372. A mds, used here with the 
meaning of ademas, is perfectly good Spanish, although now archaic. It is not 
commonly used in New Mexico at the present time. 

aonque 74, 337. Aonque, anque, onque for aunque, and aon, an, on for aun, 
are all used in the popular Spanish of the XVIth century, and they are still 
preserved in dialectic speech in all parts of the Spanish world. In Castile and 
New Mexico the form enque is also used today. In New Mexico, however, the 
most common forms for aunque are onque, enque, and masque (from mas que). 
See Estudios, $34. 

bia (= villa) 105. For the disappearance of medial J in various groups in 
New Mexican Spanish, particularly in the groups alli; elli, olli, illa, illo, illi, 
whether before or after the accent, see Estudios, §158, 2. The phenomenon 
occurs also in Jewish Spanish. 

bide (= vide) 43. This archaism as well as vido are the usual forms in 
New Mexican Spanish, and we hardly ever encounter vi and vid. 

bulbas 493. This is an orthographic error for vuelvas. 
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conaiba 142. This is the only doubtful reading in our manuscript. It is 
clearly written conaiba, but it is obviously an orthographical error, perhaps 
for con raiba (con rabia). The form raiba for rabia is not recorded for New 
Mexico so far as I know, but it could easily be by metathesis, just as naide 
for nadie, estauta for estatua, etc., Estudios, §212. 

concintira (consentird) 260, inbiaba (enviaba) 388, intidad (entidad) 225, 
285. For the change of ¢ to i before the nasal group m or m + consonant in 
New Mexico and other Spanish regions, see Estudios, §25, 2. 

consejo (aconsejo) 138. This is an ordinary case of apheresis in the speech 
of the Pecos Indian, as in gora, gorita above, and Chuleta, taliano, treated 
below. See Estudios, §§201-203. 

chacuaquo 27. This is an orthographical error for chacuaco. 

Chuleta (Archuleta) 117. See consejo above, and especially Estudios, §203. 

cuadra 26, 65, 136, cuadrado 31. The verb cuadrar is very commonly used 
in New Mexico for gustar. The usage is archaic. 

destrabia (extravia) 363. Prosthetic d is due to confusion of prefixes, des 
with ex, es, for example. See Estudios, §189. 

digites 310. This is the usual New Mexican Spanish form for dijiste, and 
likewise comprates for compraste, bebites for bebiste, etc. In all verbs the 
ending aste has become ates and iste has become ites. This phenomenon is 
also common in Arizona and California Spanish. 

empuesto (impuesto) 116, enteresa 296, prencipal 400. For the change of 
i to e before a nasal group, see Estudios, §24. See also concintira above. 

esprimentar (experimentar) 317. In learned words that still have a medial 
pretonic vowel (or two as in the present case), the popular tendency is to 
follow the old law and drop the pretonic vowel or vowels. In New Mexican 
Spanish we have esprimentar, esprimento, and also imposiblitao and suprin- 
tendente. These forms are found in Mexico, Argentina, and other Spanish 
regions. See Estudios, §204. 

goberdadorcio (gobernadorcillo) 88. For the fall of medial W see bia above. 

hai (alli) 293. With the fall of medial Ul (see bia above), the form is ai, 
which is also heard in New Mexico in the emphatic position at the end of 
phonic group. The shift of accent to the more sonorous vowel of the group is a 
well known Spanish and Romance phenomenon. See Estudios, §§8, 9. 

ilesia (iglesia) 102. This is a common form in New Mexican Spanish and 
in many other regions of the Spanish world. In the XVIth century Santa 
Teresa and other writers pronounced it and wrote it in this way, Estudios, 
§181, 2. 

incostante 332. The reduction of cons to cos is very common in popular 
Spanish everywhere, Estudios, $49, 5. 

isque 109, also ysque 97. This New Mexican Spanish form is an archaism 
derived from old Spanish diz que, through the fall of initial d. It is confused 
with the regular es que, and in interrogative sentences one hears both isque 
and esque with the meaning of the French est-ce que. See “Apuntes para un 
diccionario de nuevomejicanismos,” in Estudios eruditos in memoriam de 
Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, Tomo II, Madrid, 1930, 615-625. 

jallaras (hallar4s) 320, jullo (huyd) 109, jurtando 107. For the pronuncia- 
tion of aspirate h > j from Latin initial f, an old pronunciation still pre- 
served in New Mexico and other Spanish regions, see Estudios, §122. 
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Ua (allé) 355. See Synalepha, below. 

Ua mas (y a mas) 372. See amas above. 

mais (maiz) 107, 217. Se hai above. 

marra 143. See consejo above. 

mestro 240. The forms mestro and maistro are both common in New Mexican 
Spanish, and likewise Rafel, Rafail, quer (caer), cai(r), trer, trai(r). For the 
infinitives caer and traer a third development is found, cayer, trayer, with 
hiatus y. See Estudios, $62, and Apéndice I, by Amado Alonso. 

muncho 99, 127, 140. This dialectism is found today in many Spanish- 
speaking countries, Estudios, §34. 

nadien 171. This form, found also in many Spanish-speaking regions, is due 
to analogy with alguien, Estudios, §200. 

nesario 252. This is an orthographical error for necesario. 

nos (nosotros) 35. This curious use of nos for nosotros is a poetic license, 
and not a regular New Mexican Spanish usage. It is frequently so used in 
Old and Classic Spanish. 

paliticar (platicar) 59. Although this form is put in the speech of the 
Indian, it could be a New Mexican Spanish development, for such forms as 
Ingalaterra, culeco, tiguere are common in New Mexico. The regular New 
Mexican Spanish form should really be palaticar, but here the vowel ¢ has 
been anticipated (assimilation), with the corresponding dissimilation of the 
@ in view of the initial a and of the final a. See Estudios, §193. To the groups 
there mentioned that admit an epenthetic vowel, we should add, therefore, the 
group pl. Anaptyxis is found of course in Old and Classic Spanish, /ngalaterra, 
corénica, etc. 

par pariras 235. The Pecos Indian says parparirds instead of the regular 
New Mexican Spanish parpariards < parpareards, from Spanish parpadearas. 
The change of d to r here has been explained as a case of assimilation, 
Estudios, §135. The theory proposed by Amado Alonso, Estudios, 440-454, 
that of “equivalencia actstica,” may explain some cases of spontaneous con- 
sonantal changes, but for the present case it is not convincing. 

pelid (peliar < pelear) 128. For the change of -ear to -iar in New Mexican 
Spanish, see Estudios, §83. 

sirbira (servira) 492. See Estudios, $46. 

sondado (soldado) 246. This may be an Indian pronunciation of m for l. 
The form is not New Mexican. 

taliano (italiano) 96. See consejo above, and Estudios, §§202, 203. 

tejano (tejanos) 119, todito (toditos) 119, 131, also lo (los) 119. See 
Estudios, $186, and aconsejé above. 

trai (trae) 290, trais 308. See mestro above, and especially Estudios, 
Apéndice 1, by Amado Alonso. 

y (e) 332. In New Mexican Spanish, and also in other Spanish regions, 
Spanish y as a conjunction, pronounced as a consonant, occurs before the 
vowel i instead of the modern e. See Menéndez Pidal, Manual de gramdtica 
histérica espatiola, $130. 

Synalepha. There are of course numerous cases of synalepha in our text, 
but not indicated in the orthography, as in all Spanish verse. In our manuscript, 
however, there are a few cases of synalepha indicated in writing: 

desta (de esta) 25 estaba Ua (estaba alld) 357 

deste (de este) 149 testa (te esta) 279 
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Abbreviations. The following abbreviations are found in our manuscript: 


D. and Dn. for Don pr. for por 

Exa. for Excelencia q. for que 

my for muy S. E. and S. Exa. for Su Excelenci 
n, and niro. for nuestro Sor and Sér for sefior 

pa. for para Vd. for usted 


THE CORRECTED SPANISH TEXT 


The corrected Spanish text of Los Tejanos follows. We take it for 
granted that the original text was grammatically and metrically correct, al- 
though archaic words, such as agora, aonque and vide, may have been 
employed. In the language of the Pecos Indian the author of the play inten- 
tionally: documented many dialectical words and ungrammatical expres- 
sions, probably reproducing faithfully the language of the Indians of some 
of the pueblos of the Rio Grande valley. 

The orthography and punctuation, and in a few cases also the metre, 
have been corrected, omitting here and there words that are unnecessary 
for the sense or for the metre, or introducing words when necessary for 
the same reasons. In order that the original manuscript readings may ap- 
pear with only the orthographic and punctuation corrections in our critical 
or corrected Spanish text, all words from the manuscript text that should 
be omitted for metrical or other reasons and that do not change the mean- 
ing in the slightest degree are enclosed in brackets, and all words intro- 
duced for metrical reasons or to complete the sense are enclosed in paren- 
theses. 

Our corrected text is, of course, far from perfect. The regular assonance 
sequence (assonance of the even lines) is not always followed. This in- 
dicates that there may be some words or even whole lines missing in our 
manuscript. Each of lines 42, 76, 258, and 348, for example, could be 
two lines instead of one. 


LOS TEJANOS 
THE CORRECTED SPANISH TEXT 


Menclaude y un natural, por conducto de los nuevomejicanos. 5 
de Navarro a su general. {Ta, Navarro,] Como mi se- 
gundo hards 
Menclaude que este indio se me presente 
Acabo de tener parte y me diga la verdad 
se ha agarrado un natural de todo lo sucedido. 
de Pecos, pueblo muy grande, Te encargo en particular 10 


que me solté el general obre tu ciencia al tratarlo, 
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porque intimidado ya 
no podremos adquirir 
del todo la realidad. 


Navarro 


[Sefior,] Si a mi cuidado lo de- 
jas 

te prometo que sera 

todo como lo pretendes, 

pues mi ciencia ya lo esta 

toda pronta a complacerte. 

Aqui viene el indio ya. 


Indio 


; Buenos dias te [los] dé Dios! 
¢Cémo te va, capitan? 


Navarro 


Bien, hijo. Siéntate aqui. 

Y traiganle que chupar, 

que a todos los de esta clase 
les cuadra parlamentar 

con el chacuaco en la mano. 


Indio 


No quiero para chupar. 


Yo, Sefior, muncho hambre traigo. 


Mas bien dame que cenar. 


Navarro 


Ahora si que me has cuadrado 
por delante y por detrds. 
Pues hace bastante tiempo 
que alimento natural 

no tenemos para nos, 

iy ha de haber para brindar! 
Lo que esperamos de ti 

es nos digas la verdad 

de todo lo que ha ocurrido, 
porque diez dias hace ya 

se desprendié la vanguardia. 


Indio 


[Sefior,] En Santa Fé [ya] 
estaba el guardia. 
Yo lo vide alli, al pasar. 
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15 


35 


Navarro 
No se te pregunta eso. 
Sé que en toda capital 
hay una guardia de honor, 
la que ocupa el general 
de todo departamento. 
Lo que me has de hablar cabal 
es cémo le ha ido a mi gente 
que se fué adelante ya. 


Indio 
[Sefior, yo te] Dira todito el 
verdad; 
pero pienso tii me matas. 


Navarro 
No, hijo; no. (Eso nunca.) 
Yo te doy la libertad 
en nombre de mi nacién; 
pues te la puedo otorgar. 


Indio 
Pues mira, tata, (te digo,) 
yo para paliticar 
quiero me pongas camisa 
mds que (no tenga) almaddén, 
y todito el verdad 
yo te diré como pasas. 
Pero yo, antes de empezar, 
también pantalén muy cuadra. 


Navarro 


Este me quiere pelar. 

Y si después de pelado 
empieza a parlamentar 
en contra de mi fortuna 
sera el cuento sin igual. 
Tengo palabra de honor, 
y he de cumplir a este tal 
todo lo que le he ofrecido 
aunque falte a la verdad. 


Ordenanza 
Nuestra ordenanza, Sefior. 


Navarro 


Traiga [usted] un vestido [bien] 
cabal, 
de los (mejores) de mi uso, 


45 


55 


65 


75 
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que quiero gratificar 
a este indito (hablador) 
para saber la verdad. 80 


Ordenanza 
Sefior, aqui esta el vestido. 


Navarro 


Péntelo ya, natural, 
y Dios quiera no nos pese 
tu confesién de verdad. 


Indio 


; Agora si, muy contento! 85 
éNo ves ya yo engalana? 

Quizds (agora) fiscal, 

quizas gobernadorcillo, 

quizas capitan la guerra, 

mi pueblo me eligira. 90 
Agora voy empezando. 

No te eonojes, capitan, 

porque te digo el verdad. 

Quince dias yo pasa 

por esa la capital, 95 
y alli estaba uno taliano 

que isque dijo el verdad 

a Su Excelencia, el gobierno. 
Cuando muncho platica 

dijo que tu y tu gente 

ya viene para roba. 

Mas que ilesia, mas que rico, 
quiere también degolla. 
También alli la Villa estaba 
tres tejanos que agarra 
jurtando maiz alli las milpas. 
Y fuerza ya apresara, 

pero ya isque se juyé, 

y alli en Pecos agarra 

y pelotazo en la frente 

ya nuestra gente le da. 

Alli Tonchico también 

quizds ciento ya lega 

de tu gente, muy galana. 

Pero otro dia empelota 

ése se llama Chuleta; 

y con su gente amarra 

a todito lo tejano 

y para El Paso lleva, 

y calidad prisionero, 
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para que pague el maldad. 

Asina dijo mi gente 

y también mi general. 

Dijo que si te pescaba 

pies con cabeza junta. 

¢No ves ti qué muncho sabe? 

Muy guapo es para pelia, 

mas que navajé [mas que] (y) 
Gilefio. 

A toditos subyuga. 

Se llama Manuel Armijo. 

Su Excelencia, asi trata. 

Todo el mundo lo conoce 

y le tiembla. Es muy verdad. 

Es muy rico y no le cuadra 

por que la gente roba. 

Yo te aconsejo te vuelvas. 

Mas si Armijo te agarra 

no te vale saber muncho. 

Mira, yo te aconseja. 

Mi gente alli esta con (r)aiba, 

y si te pesca te amarra 

y a Su Excelencia lleva, 

y éste luego con fusil 

en tu frente te dara. 


Navarro 


Natural, me has confundido 
con tu parte irracional. 

2Si sera verdad de este indio? 
Lo que relata es verdad. 

No lo dudo porque este indio 
[todo lo acusa y] 

paso por paso (nos) va 
dando relacién de un todo. 
Nuestra es la infelicidad, 
Daremos parte a Menclaude 
y este jefe dispondra 

en caso tan apurado 

si a esa gente esperara. 


Menclaude 
éQue te acobardas, Navarro? 
¢No estabas en realidad 
muy contento con el indio 
cuando empezaba a llegar? 


Navarro 


Si.lo estaba; lo confieso. 
Pero el parte que éste da 
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me ha embargado los sentidos, 
y nuestra suerte es fatal. 
Este dice su caudillo 

es un hombre sin igual, 

es guapo, rico, orgulloso, 

e impuesto a lo militar; 

que no se la mira nadie. 

Y es muy cierto que tal jefe 
si nos agarra es verdad 

que, si esto sucede asi, 

él nos manda fusilar. 
Conque tu, elige el partido 
que debemos de tomar, 

para que no se mancille 

el pavell6én nacional. 


Menclaude 


Navarro, a lo militar 

no se acobarda con dichos. 
Ta, prepdrate, has de entrar 
con la columna derecha. 

A Guillermo ordenaras 

tome la izquierda a su cargo; 
la vanguardia a Soliman. 

La reta(guardia) que lleve 
el valiente Bonifas. 

Yo (mismo) iré en el centro 


para poder gobernar [el ataque]. 


La artilleria que esté lista, 

y Bil la manejarA, 

por si acaso el enemigo 

nos agarra por detras. 

No quiero entrar en convenios. 

A la tropa avisaras 

quiero darme una topada 

con ese gran general 

de los nuevomejicanos, 

pues la fama dice ya 

que es invencible y valiente. 

Y yo le quiero probar 

que en Tejas hay hombres que 

(muy pronto lo venceran), 

de destreza y de valor, 

y tactica militar. 

A este indito que ha venido 

mi quietud [y mi sosiego] a per- 
turbar 

debes al punto ordenar 
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que se pase por las armas. 


Indio 


(Pues) tata, ya yo pasd 
por toditas esas armas. 


Menclaude 


No es eso lo esencial. 
Tu vas a morir, indito, 
y con eso pagards 

la muerte de los tejanos 


que hallaron hurtando maiz. 


Indio a Navarro 


Compadre, por Dios te pido 
que no me dejes matar. 

Yo acusaré agora agora 
como Ramirez alli esta; 
Don Jorge, asina se llama, 
y yo te lo ensefiaré. 


Navarro 


2Y qué Ramirez es ése? 
éEs sujeto de entidad? 


Indio 


Ese muy sabe, sefior. 
Gorita platicaras. 

Sabe que miras un muerto 
sabe un hombre por matar. 
Sabe que agarras un piedra 
y como oro volveras. 
Sabe que rasgas un pafio 
y luego lo compondras. 
Sabes te vuelves gallina 
y también parpadeards; 
Sabe mas que Falseneno, 
que Quevedo, y que Caifas 
cuando entregé Tata Dios. 
Y aqui agora entregara, 
como Judas con su mestro, 
a Armijo, mi general, 
para que éste te pregunta. 
Y si no dices verdad 

te confiesas con vicario, 

y luego te llevara 

al garita con sondado 

para que éste te pega 
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por pelotazo tu frente, 
y asina ta murira. 


Menclaude 
{Navarro,] Este indio vaticina 
de mis dias el final. 
Es necesario que muera, 
y que sea con mi pufial. 


Navarro 
[Mi general,] Yo le he indultado 
la vida, 
y también la libertad, 
como me entriegue a Ramirez 255 
y me diga la verdad. 


Menclaude 

[Mira, Navarro,] 2Pues que td 
consentiras 

me vaticine en la cara 
el indito tal crueldad? 
En ese caso mas bien 
de Ramirez puedo fiar, 
pues es hombre de talento 
segun dice el natural. 
Lo interesaré y entonces 
lo pondré mi familiar, 
y si él es agradecido 
ya no me puede engafiar. 


Navarro 
No te fies del mejicano; 
mira que te va a entregar 
segtin relata el indito, 
y en esto no hay que dudar. 
éNo ves como se han portado 
los que a Tejas fueron ya? 
Pero en fin, haz lo que quieras, 
sin dejar de reflejar 
que el indito te esta hablando 
en figura angelical. 


Menclaude 
(Voy a seguir tu consejo.) 
(Navarro,) manda tocar 
para consejo de guerra, 
pues esto se ha de tratar 
con mucha delicadeza, 
que es materia de entidad. 
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Navarro 
Sefior, no hay lugar de nada. 
El caso es averiguar 
que el tal Don Jorge nos diga 
como esta la cosa alla, 
qué fuerzas trae su caudillo, 
con qué tropa militar 
es la que cuenta su jefe. 
Y de alli se puede sacar 
el cuando, cémo, y (a) qué ho- 

ras 

lo podemos atacar. 


Menclaude 
Interesa ti al indito 
para que pueda entregar 
a ese hombre que nos describe 
de ciencia particular. 
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Navarro 
Ven acd, (amigo) indito. 
Te quiero gratificar, 
y que me ensefies a ese hombre 
para con él platicar. 
Mira qué reloj tan lindo 
te quiero yo regalar. 


Saca un reloj muy hermoso y se lo 

presenta al indio. 
Indio 

j Valga el diablo por reloj! 

¢Para qué ta me ensefid 

cuando ti trais el mentira 

por delante y por detrds? 

2No me dijites gorita 

que tu me perdonaras, 

y que me dards el vida 

y también el libertad? 

¢Para qué agora diciendo 

que por fusil pasara? 
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Navarro 
Dije que te daba libre 


y lo vas a exprimentar. 315 


Se canta una cancién muy hermosa 
dentro del teatro y prosigue. 


Indio 
[Senor,] Ese que canta es Ra- 
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mirez. 
Gora si lo jallaras. 


Navarro a la guardia 
; Guardia! 


(Guardia) 
jPreparada esta! 


(Navarro) 
Siganme a mi y al indito, 
y que nos lleve al lugar 
donde Don Jorge se esconde. 
Para poderlo agarrar 
hagan silencio y observen 
por donde pueda saltar. 
Segtin se expresa este indito 
es magico sin igual. 


Indio 
; Aqui esta, sefior, el hombre 
que yo prometi ensefiar ! 
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(Sale Don Jorge de donde esta escon- 


dido. ) 


Don Jorge 
Indio falso e inconstante, 
éte atreves a profanar 
el secreto y el deber 
que a todo ente es natural 
de mantener en su pecho, 
aunque lo quieran matar? 


Indio 


No te enojes, sefior. 

Por muy fuerza es confesar 
cuando el compafiero dice 
por fusil has de pasar. 


Navarro 
Pocas razones, Don Jorge, 
se necesita hablar. 
Ir en calidad de reo. 
Lo debemos presentar 
a Menclaude, nuestro jefe, 
y ante él se ha de disculpar 
de la accién tan temeraria 
que cometié usté al pasar 
de sus fuerzas a las nuestras. 


Don Jorge 
[Obedezco,] Pues la fuerza aqui 
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esta ya. 
Navarro 
[Mi] General, aqui esta el 
hombre 
que escondido estaba alla, 
no valiéndole su ciencia 
para poderse ocultar. 


Menclaude 


[Caballero,] Usté aqui ha de re- 
latar 

todo lo que le pregunte, 

sin faltar a la verdad; 

porque si falta le advierto, 

y yo no lo he de engafiar, 

que si usted me extravia 

de lo que ahora el natural 

nos ha dicho en su embajada, 

desde luego que sera 

su cuerpo pasto de fieras, 

sin poderlo remediar. 

Como también si se porta 

con decencia y probidad 

le hago merced de la vida. 

Y a mas se conducira 

a mis expensas a Tejas, 

y alli se le propondra 

un destino muy lucroso, 

donde usté pueda pasar 

a sus anchuras la vida 

haciéndose nacional. 

Tengo palabra de honor 

y le puedo a usté otorgar 

todo lo que llevo dicho 

sin faltar a la verdad. 


Don Jorge 
[Pues,] Sefior, traia otro intento, 
pero la casualidad 
le abre puerta a mi fortuna, 
y es la que yo he de buscar. 
Cuando tuvimos la nueva 
que Tejas enviaba ya 
sus fuerzas para invadirnos, 
quiso la casualidad 
que yo me hallara presente ; 
y pensando en la maldad 
discurri el medio y manera 
con que yo pudiera hablar 
(a solas) con los tejanos. 
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Entonces el general 

me dijo lo propusiera. 

[Yo] Dije, pensando acertar, 
me echaran un par de grillos 
en la plaza principal; 

que amonestara mi jefe 

a toda la vecindad 

como yo tenia delito 

y no me podia soltar ; 

que se arrimara en la noche 
un caballo muy veloz 

para salir al momento, 
imaginando el disfraz 

de que iba yo fugitivo, 

y de esta manera hablar 

(a solas) con los tejanos, 

y poderlos entregar. 

Pero ahora he pensado que 
mi fortuna tan cabal 

me abre puerta que yo pueda 
el hacerme nacional 

de Tejas, patria adorada. 
Aqui me tiene usté ya 

para que mande y que yo haga 
a toda su voluntad. 


Menclaude 


(Muchas gracias,) pues, amigo. 


Este titulo he de dar 

a la persona de quien 

en lo de adelante pueda 
tratarme mas familiar. 

El caso es que usté proponga 
el modo que se ha de dar 

de entregarme a Don Manuel 
Armijo, su general. 


Don Jorge 
Lo mas facil es, sefior, 
entregar mi general, 
pues yo no soy mejicano, 
como le habran dicho ya. 
Soy andaluz, y mi suerte, 
que me ha nacido [tan] fatal, 
me condujo a Santa Fé. 
Y ésta es ocasién cabal 
que se voltee mi fortuna, 
poniendo a mi general 
a disposicién de usté, 
sin que lo puedan dudar. 


Los TEJANOs 
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Menclaude 
; Vengan los brazos, amigo, 
pues yo he de recompensar 
a usté todos los servicios 
que me haga en particular! 


Do Jorge 
Pues, mire usté, mi sefior, 
ahora hemos de examinar 
el camino, es lo que importa, 
que debemos de llevar. 
El indito, yo y usté 
nos debemos de apartar 
a reconocer el puerto 
que por fuerza hay que pasar. 


Menclaude 


; Vamos, indito! (Ya vamos.) 
Tu, Navarro, ordenaras 

del modo que ha de ir la gente 
para que pueda pasar 

el puerto que yo y Don Jorge 
vamos ahora a examinar. 
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Don Jorge 
Pues, amigo, vamos ya, 
que la corona lo espera 
del laurel que va a ganar. 
EI llegando a Santa Fé 
luego la recibira 
de los dos mandos (de alli), 
politico y militar. 
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Menclaude 


Y yo lo haré mi segundo. 

Y a mas lo voy a premiar 
con el caudal de los Chavez. 
Y también le voy a dar 
todo lo que en el dia tiene 
Don Antonio Sandoval. 


(Se detiene y examina el terreno con 
su anteojo.) 


Hemos caminado mucho, 

pues mi gente apenas ya 

se mira con el anteojo. 

En la cumbre se halla ya 

de aquel monte donde el indio 
nos iba a desbarrancar. 
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Saldra una guardia de mejicanos, y el 
oficial de ella dira (lo que sigue). 


Oficial 
; Ah, tejanos atrevidos! 
2Se atreven a profanar 
las tierras del mejicano? 
Ahora su temeridad 
le pondra freno a su orgullo, 
1y a todos he de acabar! 


Menclaude 
; Traicién, Don Jorge, me has 
hecho! 
Ahora vengo a calcular 
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como el indito de Pecos 
me decia la verdad. 


Don Jorge 
; Muere, perro! ; Has de pagar 
todo lo que has proyectado 
en contra (de) mi general! 
Te servira de escarmiento 
que no te vuelvas a fiar 
de los nuevomejicanos. 
Pues si tu los ves ladrar 
siempre al extranjero muerden. 
Y no lo pueden dudar. 
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Menclaude 








LITERARY ECUADOR IN 1943 


Joun T. Rep 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina (on leave) ; 
American Embassy, Quito, Ecuador 


AKING literature in Ecuador is no bed of roses. As is the case in 
many Latin American countries and too often in our beloved United 
States, few can hope to gain a livelihood solely by writing verses or novels. 
One of two alternatives is usually true: (1) a writer has private sources 
of income, as does the well-known Ecuadoran littérateur, Benjamin Ca- 
rrién; or (2) he earns a precarious livelihood in other lines of endeavor, 
writing his heartfelt verses or his novels in spare moments stolen from 
the sterner demands of a humdrum world. Jorge Icaza, for example, one 
of Ecuador’s best known novelists, is the proprietor of a more or less 
thriving bookshop. Alfredo Pareja y Diez-Canseco, whose name is known 
to American lovers of New-World literature in Spanish as the author of 
Baldomero and other fine novels, is a partner in the drug firm Pareja y 
Arizaga of Guayaquil. I spent a memorable evening with him last sum- 
mer and we divided our time between literature and the sale of drugs in 
Ecuador! Humberto Salvador, another of Ecuador’s good novelists, lives 
in extremely modest circumstances in Quito by piecing together his meagre 
earnings as a secondary-school teacher, tutor for foreigners learning 
Spanish, and occasional contributor to the local papers. Journalism is a 
practical refuge for many an aspiring literary man in Ecuador: Jorge 
Reyes, Jorge Ferndndez, Luis Moscoso, and many other clever novelists, 
poets, and essayists manage to keep body and soul together by turning out 
their daily stint for Ecuador’s newspapers. 

Consequently, if Ecuador’s literary production for 1943 seems scanty, 
the picture of the writer wrestling with economic poverty must be held in 
the explanatory foreground. There are other reasons which make the 
publication of a book in Ecuador almost appear to be a miraculous act of 
God. Commercial publishing is almost unknown. An author generally pays 
for the publication of his books from his own pocket and distributes 
copies to his friends as gifts. In rare and fortunate cases he is able to 
persuade some public entity to sponsor the publication. The market for 
national literature is small or non-existent. As an Ecuadoran commentator 
recently said: “Not long ago it was unheard of to buy a book by a national 
author, and times have changed very little. Native literary production is 
underestimated, not to say despised. Those few who buy books invari- 
ably prefer those of foreign authors.” 
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Add to the above the fact that paper is unbelievably expensive, as are 
all other materials used in the manufacture of books, and that the war and 
its accompanying sacrifices hardly foster the buoyancy of spirit necessary 
for sound literary art. 

Read again the above observations and I think you will agree that the 
fact that good novels, delicate poetry, and thoughtful essays have been 
published in Ecuador in 1943 is a wonderful sign of the republic’s in- 
tellectual fertility. 

In spite of the remarkable amount of sturdy fiction which has come 
from Ecuador in recent years, 1943 saw only two novels which have 
achieved prominent notice. One is by a prolific author, Humberto Salvador, 
whose previous works are doubtless well known to many readers of His- 
PANIA. His Trabajadores (1936) and Noviembre (1940) have given him 
some Inter-American recognition as a social novelist of leftist tendencies. 
Actually he is unique among contemporary Ecuadoran writers of fiction, 
generally concerned with rural themes, in that he has made a conscientious 
attempt to study upper- and middle-class urban life in Ecuador. In La 
novela interrumpida, published in 1942, he proposed to describe the élite 
and diplomatic life of Quito in relation to the city’s general social stratifica- 
tion. His latest publication, Prometeo, which appeared in 1943, has as its 
theme the economic and spiritual struggle of the secondary-school teacher 
in Quito. As a teacher of literature in the Colegio Mejia, Salvador has had 
abundant personal experience with the milieu and problems with which 
he deals, and his familiarity is evident in scores of details of school life, 
which would interest the North American teacher and student. In fact, 
from some points of view the novel might make a suitable textbook for 
Spanish students in the United States. The style is simple and readable 
and the novel presents a curiously graphic picture of the life of students 
and teachers, which is at the same time alike and very different from the 
parallel picture in the United States. However, I fear that the novel’s 
evident defects would mar its value as a text, as they do its significance as 
a piece of literature. Although it is apparent that some attempt has been 
made to develop the adult characters psychologically, they seem generally 
to live like children or adolescents and their motivation is simplified in 
some cases to the point of being unreal or ridiculous. The burden of the 
story is concerned with the efforts of one teacher to keep body and soul 
together, and of another to win the love of a capricious young lady. Both 
struggles impress one as pathetic rather than significant, largely because the 
persons involved act and think like characters in a fairy-tale. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the book is not uninteresting reading, 
especially for one concerned with the intellectual and educational world, 
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and the social protest, so prominent in Salvador’s earlier novels, is still 
strong and valid in Prometeo. The pitiable economic condition of the 
school-teacher here portrayed is an example of one of Ecuador’s most 
serious social problems. 

Another novel of last year’s crop is of much tougher fiber and wilder 
savor. Demetrio Aguilera Malta’s La isla virgen actually appeared late in 
1942. The author, a successful Guayaquil businessman, has attracted inter- 
national attention with Don Goyo (1933) and Canal Zone (1935) and be- 
longs to the flourishing school of Guayaquil which also includes Alfredo 
Pareja, Enrique Gil Gilbert, Joaquin Gallegos Lara, and others. The 
central plot of La isla virgen is relatively simple. Don Néstor, a scion of 
a wealthy Guayaquil family, finds himself on the brink of financial ruin 
after the witch-broom wipes out the family cacao plantations. Raised in 
luxury, educated in France, and sought after by the “fast set” of Guaya- 
quil, he finds that he is without friends or influence, once his sucres have 
melted away. Young and strong, he determines to start life anew, gathers 
together his meagre remaining resources, and invests them in a jungle 
island in the tangled mouth of the Quayas river. There he intends to carve 
out a plantation from the mangrove-girt wilderness. The thread of the 
story concerns his epic struggle to conquer the island, which soon becomes 
personified as a beautiful and terrifying Amazon whose charms invite and 
slay at the same time. As in the majority a Latin American novels of the 
jungles (see my article “Spanish American Jungle Fiction,” IJnter- 
American Quarterly, II, 48-58, January, 1940), man is conquered and 
tropical Nature triumphs. Don Néstor finally loses his sanity. 

In accord with a traditional technique which has become almost a pat- 
tern in the Latin American novel, there clusters about the main plot of 
La isla virgen a half-dozen minor plots, each of them a short story of 
dramatic potentiality in itself. In a loose manner these plots are related 
to the central struggle. Certainly they all contribute to the general psycho- 
logical impression of fatalism in the face of an all-powerful Nature. 

In my opinion, the characteristic which makes La isla virgen one of the 
better jungle novels that I have read is the full psychological characteriza- 
tion given to the protagonist. In such novels as the Peruvian La serpiente 
de oro, the development of character is necessarily primitive, since the 
characters themselves are simple and untutored. Aguilera Malta has taken 
full advantage of the fact that his protagonist, Don Néstor, is a complex 
personality ; his struggle with the virgin island brings about permutations 
in his character which are carefully set forth and artistically developed. 
Of scarcely less interest is a secondary character, Don Guayamabe, 
Néstor’s overseer. Very similar to Don Goyo in the author’s previous 
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works, he is almost a heroic myth, strong, wise to the ways of a murder- 
ous environment, even-tempered in the face of hardships, and thoroughly 
fatalistic. 

In summary, I do not hesitate to say that this novel from many points 
of view may be counted among the finer stories which have been written 
on the theme of man’s struggle with South America’s implacable jungle. 
It has qualities which are lacking in other works dealing with the same 
theme: character development, humor, fine description, cohesion. And, of 
course, it is not wanting in the social implications which are characteristic 
of almost all Ecuadoran novels. It is a tale which I hope will find wider 
diffusion among readers of Spanish in the United States, and perhaps a 
translator. 

Ratil Andrade is one of the most brilliant of Ecuador’s essayists. His 
contribution to the literary output of 1943 was a volume of three essays 
entitled Gobelinos de niebla. One of his studies is devoted to the inex- 
haustible theme of Garcia Lorca and his poetry. Another, the best of the 
three, paints a delicate but vivid picture of literary Bohemia in Ecuador 
during the early years of the twentieth century. It forms a valuable and 
interesting chapter in the history of modernista poetry. Finally, Andrade 
deals fancifully and cleverly with the philosophy of Charlie Chaplin’s art. 
There is undeniable talent and sensitivity in these scintillating pages. To 
this Anglo-Saxon reader, however, the sensitivity is obscured by a pas- 
sionate profligacy of words, a shower of pyrotechnics which in the long 
run wearies rather than charms. One Ecuadoran critic insists that these 
are poems, not essays. This interpretation may explain their esoteric 
exuberance. 

As you may expect, poetry has not been without its publishing devotees 
in Ecuador during 1943. Little, unfortunately, arises above the soothing, 
mediocre verse which seems to grow like green spring-grass in the Latin 
American literary climate. A young priest, Carlos Suarez Veintimilla, made 
his debut with two volumes, Cuadernos de ausencia y presencia and 
Caminos del corazén inquieto, both of which display a tranquil, undistin- 
guished mysticism, strongly distant from this war-torn age. Perhaps more 
consonant with the martial and restless spirit of our times is a slender 
volume by the Cuencan novelist and poet, G. Humberto Mata: Ecuador en 
el hombre, Mata is known for his leftist convictions and he has managed 
in these poems to transmute his admiration for Soviet Russia’s warriors 
into verses of real sincerity and poetic emotion. 

Perhaps the best volume of poetry published in 1943 is La furiosa 
manzanera by Augusto Sacotto Arias. It is a poetic tragedy in two acts, 
which won the National Literary Prize for 1942. Rare in its freshness of 
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phrase, it also has a classical flavor which is symbolic of the mingling of 
the humanistic and modern traditions in literary Ecuador. 

This rough survey is doubtless incomplete, for I suspect that other 
publications, particularly in the provinces, have appeared to enrich the 
literary store of Ecuador in the year 1943; but it may be sufficient to indi- 
cate that this equatorial republic, even in the midst of harassing war-time 
conditions, has not forgotten the heritage of Olmedo and Juan Ledén 
Mera. 

Remember that Ecuador probably has no more than three million in- 
habitants scattered over a fantastic mosiac of Andean highlands and 
tropical lowlands. Remember that of its population an extremely small 
percentage can read or write, and that of this minority a still more in- 
finitesimal number is interested in the art of letters. To my mind the fact 
that so many fine and sensitive writers can publish good books under these 


circumstances is a great tribute to the ever-amazing literary genius of Latin 
America. 





“FIVE MILLION POST-WAR JOBS DEPEND ON FOREIGN 
TRADE” SAYS ERIC JOHNSTON—AND FOREIGN TRADE 
REQUIRES KNOWLEDGE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


“We'll just be kidding ourselves if we think we can get along without 
foreign trade after this war. In a normal peace-time year—and I mean normal, 
not a depression year—only about ten per cent of our production hinges on 
foreign trade, export and import . . . and yet, that ten-per-cent margin may 
mean the difference between prosperity and depression. 

“After the war, the Department of Commerce estimates that to provide full 
employment there must be jobs for fifty-five million people. And in this post-war 
production picture, foreign trade’s ten per cent will mean steady jobs for 
more than five million workers and returning veterans. As an obligation to 
our fighting men, we must plan now for this post-war foreign trade.”—Eric 
Johnston, President of the United States Chamber of Commerce, as quoted in 
an advertisement of the United States Lines, Harper's Magazine, July, 1944. 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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(A Review of Carl L. Johnson’s Professor 
Longfellow of Harvard) 


Henry GRATTAN DoyLe 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


hoes CARL L. JOHNSON of the University of Oregon, 

who became interested in “Longfellow the Professor” during the 
preparation of his doctoral thesis, “Longfellow and France,” submitted in 
1933 in part fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph. D. at Harvard 
University, in this volume’ gives us further fruits of his researches into 
this interesting field—interesting not only because of its importance in the 
history of the teaching of modern foreign languages and literature in the 
United States, but because of the “lift” it is bound to give to those who 
love and cultivate (and occasionally suffer for) the field of the modern 
humanities in American education. For it cannot but be encouraging to 
realize that we are by no means the “newcomers” in American education 
that some of our critics—whose intellectual weakness in the historical and 
critical sense is self-betrayed whenever they speak or write on the subject 
of foreign languages—would have us. The modern foreign languages in 
America have a history—an important and creditable history, of which 
we are only beginning to become fully aware. This does not mean that 
we have been ignorant of it; it only means that we are beginning to 
realize what an asset it is to have in the background of our field such names 
as Ticknor, Longfellow, Lowell, Elliott, Thomas, and many others among 
the pioneers of the nineteenth century. 

The story of the Smith Professorship of the French and Spanish 
Languages (and of Belles-Lettres, as it was formerly also called) at 
Harvard University is especially interesting, even fascinating. Its holders 
are among the great names of American scholarship and letters: George 
Ticknor, one of our earliest trained scholars in the humanities, a literary 
“man of the world”; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; James Russell 
Lowell; Jeremiah D. M. Ford, our outstanding living American Hispanist 
—these have been its only holders in the more than a century and a quarter 
of its existence. What will surprise many otherwise well-informed Ameri- 
cans is the fact that men like Longfellow and Lowell were not only active 
members of the not-too-highly-regarded professoriat, but that they were, 

* Jounson, Cart L., Professor Longfellow of Harvard. Eugene, Oregon: University 
of Oregon Press, 1944. Paper. xii, 112 pp. Price, $1.00. 
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in current American, “in there pitching,” like Ticknor before them and 
Ford since, for a place in the educational and academic sun for the study 
of modern foreign languages and literatures. How many modern foreign 
language teachers, one wonders, know that Lowell, as president of the 
Modern Language Association of America, delivered as his Presidential 
Address in 1889 an eloquent exposition of the importance of study and 
scholarship in the modern foreign language field? How many are familiar 
with his penetrating essay on Don Quixote,’ his studies in Dante, his love 
of Old French, his remark in comparing the Iliad with the Chanson de 
Roland : “When I am ‘moved more than with a trumpet,’ I care not greatly 
whether it be blown by Greek or Norman breath”? How many know that 
Ticknor believed that elementary instruction should be given by “native” 
teachers under close supervision (which he personally gave) by American 
teachers? Or that, in his own words, “I have entirely broken up the division 
of classes, established fully the principle and practice of progress according 
to proficiency, and introduced a system of voluntary study, which for 
several years has embraced from one hundred and forty to one hundred 
and sixty students ; so that we have relied hardly at all on College discipline, 
as it is called, but almost entirely on the good dispositions of the young 
men, and their desire to learn.”* 

If only a few, however, have known that James Russell Lowell was— 
among other things—a “language man,” still fewer, I believe, think of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow as a toiling foreign language teacher, whose 
program he himself describes in a letter quoted by Professor Johnson: 
“Three days in the week I go into my classroom between seven and eight, 
and come out between three and four, with one hour’s intermission. The 
other days are consumed in preparation, and in doing the usual small 
matters, which every man has to do:—with the usual interruptions,” This 
was the year (1838-1839) when in addition to his other duties he took on, 
under pressure from the Harvard Corporation, otherwise known as “The 
President and Fellows,” the elementary instruction in French; in fact, 


*“The Study of Modern Languages,” by James Russell Lowell, in his Latest 
Literary Essays and Addresses, Boston, 1892, 131-159. 

* Democracy and Other Addresses, Boston, 1886, 159-186. 

*See “George Ticknor; Together with Ticknor’s Lecture on the Best Methods of 
Teaching the Living Languages,” by Henry Grattan Doyle, Modern Language Journal, 
xxii, no. 1 (October, 1937), 3-37. Professor Ford’s contribution is well brought out 
in the “Harvard Tercentenary Number” of Hispania, edited by Alfred Coester, xix, 
no. 2 (May, 1936), to which I contributed a biographical sketch and bibliography of 
Professor Ford, 153-162. Because of our common interest in these four great teachers, 
Professor Johnson and I have undertaken to collaborate on a history of the Smith 
Professorship, especially in its bearing on the development of American education and 
scholarship. H. G. D. 
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what he had undertaken as an emergency duty the Corporation had now 
somewhat arbitrarily added to the regular duties of the Smith Professor- 
ship, in violation of the clear agreement as to his duties reached when he 
accepted the appointment. As he wrote to the Corporation: 


“The organization introduced by Mr. Ticknor, and continued successfully, 
to the great honor of the University, is broken up. And I submit to you, Gentle- 
men, whether depriving the Department of the services of such a teacher will 
not justly be regarded by the public as lessening the advantages of a residence 
at the University. I have now under my charge 115 students in French, and 
30 in German. Of course, with so many pupils my time is fully occupied. I can 
exercise but little superintendence over the Department, and have no leisure 
for the prosecution of those studies, which are absolutely requisite for the 
proper discharge of the duties originally prescribed to me. When the labor 
of mastering the Literature of even a single nation is considered, the utter 
impossibility of my accomplishing anything, under the present arrangement, 
in the various fields of Foreign Literature, over which my Professorship ranges, 
will be at once apparent. An object of greater importance is clearly sacrificed 
to one of less. I am required to withdraw from those literary studies and 
instructions, which had been originally marked out for me, and to devote my 
time to Elementary Instruction. Now if my labors are of any importance to 
the College it is to the former class of duties that the importance belongs. The 
latter can be performed as well, perhaps better, by an instructer (sic), em- 
ployed and paid in the usual way. In point of fact, my office as Professor of 
Belles Lettres is almost annihilated, and I have become merely a teacher of 
French, . . .”5 


Longfellow won his point. A new French “instructer,” Anatole de Goy, 
was appointed in February, 1840, and took over his duties March 1. Long- 
fellow resumed his former duties, and wrote to his father: “When I have 
finished Dante—say twelve lectures or so—I take up the Spanish drama. 
I have only one class in French—those farthest advanced—and this occu- 
pies only two hours a day in the Lecture room. Judge, if I am not in good 
spirits !’”* 

In 1846, when Pietro Bachi, one of the group of “instructers” bequeathed 
to Longfellow by Ticknor, was discharged because—after serving the 
University for twenty-one years on a salary of $500 per year, out of which 
he supported a family of several children as well as “aging and ailing 
relatives dependent on him,” according to Professor Johnson—he had gone 
into bankruptcy, Longfellow took on the elementary instruction in Italian. 
His salary was raised from $1500 to $1800 a year—the amount that, ac- 
cording to Professor Johnson, was already the regulary salary of a majority 
of Harvard professors in 1846. This additional work Longfellow carried 
for seven years, In February, 1853, he proposed the appointment of Luigi 


* Johnson, Professor Longfellow of Harvard, 36. 
*Id., 38. 
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Monti as Instructor in Italian. His letter contains this sentence: “There 
is not only a prestige about learning a foreign language from a native 
teacher, but also a real advantage in it, not easily supplied.”* The Cor- 
poration, says Johnson, had “lost patience with foreign instructors.” 
Francis Sales, who had been Ticknor’s first teacher of Spanish and later 
served under him throughout his headship of the Department, was seventy- 
six years old in 1846, and was having ever greater difficulty® with discipline 
in his classes; and Longfellow fully expected that when Sales retired the 
elementary Spanish classes as well would be dumped in his lap. As a matter 
of fact, Sales retired, at the age of eighty-two, only in 1854, the year in 
which Longfellow himself resigned. 

Ticknor apparently had handled his “team” of foreign teachers with an 
iron hand. “During the nine years,” he wrote, “a department of the modern 
languages has existed, with four foreigners for teachers, who are generally 
more likely to have difficulty with the students than natives, no case what- 
soever has been carried before the faculty. . . .° When Longfellow came, 
they had already, as Professor Johnson points out, had a year in which the 
supervision was that of a professor in another department (Cornelius Con- 
way Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek, friend of Longfellow and later 
President of the University). Within a year, Longfellow was having 
trouble with them. In a letter to his father he wrote: “And then this four- 
in-hand of outlandish animals, all pulling the wrong way except one 
[probably Bachi, interpolates Johnson]—this gives me more trouble than 
anything else. I have more anxiety about their doing well than about my 
own. I think I should be more satisfied if I did the work all myself.” 
Yet at bottom he thoroughly believed in the principle of having the 
elementary instruction handled by natives of the country concerned, or 
persons, like Sales, who approached native teachers in fluency. Long- 
fellow soon found, in Bernard Roelker, an acceptable replacement, in Ger- 
man, for the unsatisfactory Hermann Bokum. Francis Surault, in French, 
resigned in 1838 and was succeeded, temporarily, by Longfellow himself, 
later by de Goy. Sales—“poor venerable Sales,” as Longfellow called him, 
“old and almost useless,” was about to be “cut adrift.” Longfellow proposed 
his retirement on half-pay, but this, according to Longfellow, “the Presi- 
dent says they will never do.” Finally Sales’s salary was reduced from 

* Id., 64. Monti did not start work until 1854. 

* Johnson quotes Andrew P. Peabody’s Harvard Reminiscences regarding Sales as 
follows: “His French classes were large, but were composed mainly of students who 
sought amusement rather than instruction. .. . Two or three times he invited my 
aid in restoring, or, to speak more correctly, in establishing order, which lasted while 
I staid.” Id., 63, footnote. The best article on Sales is Alfred Coester’s “Francis Sales— 


A Forerunner”, H1spanta, xix, no. 2 (May, 1936), 283-302. 
* Doyle, op. cit., 12. * Johnson, op. cit., 30. 
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one thousand to five hundred dollars a year, his duties to be in Spanish 
only. Thus we have an early example of the regrettable tendency to 
“dump” infirm or incompetent teachers into the teaching of Spanish. As 
for Bachi, in Italian, Longfellow tried in vain to have his salary raised, 
wisely foreseeing the difficulties that culminated in his discharge in 1846. 
In the last year of his own service, 1854, Longfellow was still trying to 
get better salaries for the instructors in his department, corresponding to 
“the increased expenses of living in this part of the country at the present 
time.” 

But the Corporation seems to have been conservative in other respects as 
well, Reference has already been made to their effort to force Longfellow 
to take on the elementary instruction in French and thereby save an instruc- 
torship, and to the net saving of $200 when they added Bachi’s duties to 
his and increased his salary only $300. Another question between Long- 
fellow and the Corporation had to do with the “superintendency” of the 
department. This function, as Professor Johnson makes clear, seemed to 
have preceded, in the minds of the gentlemen of the Corporation, the other 
duties of the post, for in the definition of his duties the order is “to superin- 
tend, to instruct, and to lecture.” Superintending required him to be pres- 
ent, at least once every week, at the recitations of one of the instructors 
in his department, “and be present at the recitation of every individual 
studying the language taught by such Instructer; and in like manner in 
succession, attend the recitation of every other instructer . . . and thus be 
present at, and hear the recitation of every section and every individual 
therein, at least once in every month.”* This provision Longfellow 
attempted to have changed, so as to permit him to attend “only such classes 
and at such times, as in my judgement may be useful or necessary.” At the 
same time he requested the use of a larger lecture room, namely the Chapel 
or the Philosophical Room, for a course of “Public Lectures on Literary 
History.” The Corporation voted: “That it is inexpedient to make such an 
alteration or such provision.” And Longfellow, says Professor Johnson, 
wrote in his Journal: “Human life is made up mostly of a series of little 
disappointments or of little pleasures.””* 

The other field in which he early found that he could make little progress 
was in the purchase of books for the College Library. When Longfellow 
went abroad in 1835 to prepare himself for his duties (like Ticknor, he 
paid his own expenses, while Edward Everett, who was sent abroad at the 
same time as Ticknor, received full pay while preparing himself) he was 
commissioned to buy books for the Library, based on a list prepared by 


"14. 31. 2 Id., 82. ® 1d., 27. 
* Id., 28, 29. 
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Ticknor, and supported by Ticknor’s recommendation that two thousand 
dollars be allowed for such purposes. The Corporation, however, allowed 
only one thousand dollars, with the provision that if he wanted to purchase 
additional books, he should first submit their titles, with cost, to the Uni- 
versity. When he asked for a special appropriation to purchase books in 
German, the Corporation voted that it was “not expedient.”** In 1838, says 
Professor Johnson, Longfellow recommended the purchase of Turner’s 
Ancient Poetry, price $3.12, and The German Pulpit, price $2.25. Turner’s 
book, he adds, is not yet in the Harvard Library; The German Pulpit was 
purchased in 1875. “When he went abroad again in 1842,” writes Johnson, 
“he made no effort to get money to buy books for the college library . . . 
Longfellow was too practical to make such a mistake.”"* 

The regulations regarding the study of modern languages (which be- 
longed in the group of “voluntary” or “elective” studies, along with chem- 
istry and “Natural Philosophy”) as drawn in 1829 contained these pro- 
visions : “1, No student is compelled to study any one of them. 2. A student 
choosing to study any one, is bound to persevere; he is not permitted to 
quit the study until he has learned the language. 3. Those, who enter upon 
the study of any language, are formed into sections, and carried forward 
according to their proficiency, without reference to the distinction of 
classes. 4. The days of instruction are Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days.”"* Under these regulations, the students were all members of the three 
upper classes, who had chosen a modern language as a substitute for other 
prescribed studies. In 1839 each professor was invited to submit recom- 
mendations for any change in the regulations affecting his department. 
Longfellow recommended that the study of modern languages begin with 
the Freshman year. All the suggestions were referred to a Faculty com- 
mittee, which recommended in its report that since, in its opinion “the 
study of several modern languages, on account of the simplicity of their 
grammatical structure, and the enticing character of many of their produc- 
tions, is apt to give a distaste for severer and more disciplinary tasks . . . 
they propose, that the study of one modern language only, during the first 
three years, shall be allowed, except, perhaps, in the case of substitutes 
for other studies.” This report was adopted by the Faculty on February 
10, 1840; but on March 9 it modified this to permit “students now pursuing 
the study of two modern languages” to “continue them both if they see fit, 
or give up one of them; but only one of them will be marked. . . .” Modern 
languages were however opened to Freshmen, as Longfellow recom- 
mended, and one modern language was required, but the committee speci- 
fied that this language should be French. As a result, French enrollments 


* Id., 18. * Id., 20, 21. *Id., 40. 
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jumped from 100 to 197, Italian fell from 67 to 25, Portuguese (taught 
by Bachi) was discontinued, German was saved by holding on to a group 
of Sophomores; and French sections, according to a letter from Long- 
fellow to the Corporation, were “crowded,” with twenty to thirty students 
in them instead of twelve." On September 7, 1840, the Faculty shifted 
again, rescinding what Johnson calls “the unworthy and narrow-minded 
discrimination in favor of French,” leaving only two innovations: (1) a 
Freshman might study a modern language; and (2) one modern language 
was required and marked on the scale of merit (used for required sub- 
jects). A year later the modern language requirement was eliminated, and 
the “Tabular View” for 1841 did not list modern languages in the study 
plan for Freshman.?® In 1844, the Faculty voted to expand Latin and 
Greek from three recitations a week to four, and withdrew the privilege of 
electing a modern language as a substitute for some other subject. At the 
same time students were forbidden to study more than one modern 
language at a time, except by express vote of the Faculty. Longfellow pro- 
tested to the Corporation, on the ground that his department “could not 
exist another year” under these restrictions. The Corporation referred the 
protest to the Faculty, which two months later, on June 30, reversed itself 
(perhaps through the good offices of Professor Felton, who had a high 
regard for the modern languages, and had collaborated with Longfellow 
on The Poets and Poetry of Europe, published in 1841). By this new vote, 
recitations in Greek were reduced from four to three, each member of the 
Sophomore Class was allowed to elect four studies instead of three, and 


* two of these might be modern languages.” No further trespass on the field 


of modern languages,” Johnson tells us, “is recorded during Longfellow’s 
tenure of the Smith Professorship.” 

A strong reason for the change in the Faculty point of view—made in 
spite of the fact that, according to Johnson,” “Some members of the 
Faculty did not trust the marks submitted by the foreign instructors”— 
a distrust, he says, that “was probably justified”’—-was the personal in- 
fluence of Longfellow, who was justly indignant at the treatment his de- 
partment was receiving. For the promising young teacher of ten years be- 
fore was now a national figure as a poet, a success in the world of letters, 
and a man to be shown consideration on that ground as well as because of 
the personal qualities he had always possessed. This is well brought out by 
Professor Johnson in the chapter** devoted to the correspondence between 
Longfellow and President Josiah Quincy, who gradually drops the stiff- 
ness of his earlier letters and makes no secret of his growing regard, even 


*Id., 41. * Id., 42. ™ Id., 56-59, 
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at times adopting a playful note. The young candidate of 1834 is now by way 
of being a personage. With President Edward Everett, who served from 
1846 to 1849, resigning after three years in which he had “permitted his 
talents to exhaust themselves on the more trifling cares of his office,” 
Longfellow’s correspondence was apparently almost strictly about petty 
routine business; in fact, Everett’s letters are pretty clearly those of a 
typical “fussbudget.” Apparently the number of hours Longfellow spent 
in class were a matter of concern. In response to an inquiry, Longfellow 
wrote (October 30, 1846) : “. . . During some terms I have been occupied 
six hours a day, three days in the week; during others, three hours. At 
present I have four classes, to which I give four hours a day; but I think 
the average might safely be put at three hours, for the whole time I have 
been connected with the College. .. . ”** In previous correspondence about 
the duties of his professorship, Longfellow had already gone on record 
as objecting to this measurement by hours of his usefulness to the Uni- 
versity. In a letter to President Quincy (August 5, 1837), after calling at- 
tention to the difference in the preparation required for “an ordinary 
recitation” and “even the simplest oral lecture,” he wrote: “. . . I seriously 
object to having my usefulness to the College computed by the number of 
hours occupied with the classes. From the nature of my studies, this would 
lead to very erroneous conclusions, As you are well aware, many days of 
hard study are often necessary for the preparation of a single lecture.”* 

Longfellow also expressed opposition to certain features of the pro- 
posed revision of the “College Laws” made during President Everett’s 
incumbency. Among these were: a proposal that the President have a veto 
over the actions of the Faculty; that the Faculty should attend Chapel, 
or “some other regular place of Christian worship” on the Lord’s Day, 
morning and afternoon, as well as attending other devotional exercises, 
including daily Chapel exercises, morning and evening, “unless exempted 
by the Corporation” ; and a recommendation that Faculty members should 
not “attend theatrical or operatic entertainments in term time” and not 
“permit wine or other intoxicating drinks to be served at entertainments 
in their homes.” The first and third of these provisions were eliminated 
before the revision was accepted.” 

On August 23, 1854, Longfellow resigned his professorship, after 
eighteen years of service, in a graceful letter that does not give his reasons 
for resigning. Even to his sister, he gives as reasons “in part the helpless: 
state of my eyes; and in part the weariness of doing the same things over 
and over again for so many, many years.” Professor Johnson thinks that 
his reticence might have been due to uncertainty as to whether he could 
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recapture “the old poetic mood.” During 1852 and 1853 he had published 
nothing new, and Kavanagh (1849) and The Golden Legend (1851) had 
been only “mildly successful.” If he had resigned ostensibly to devote 
himself only to creative work and then had failed to “click,” the situation 
might have been embarrassing. Fortunately, he “clicked” ; Hiawatha was 
published in November, 1855, and from that time on he was occupied in 
literary matters until the publication of The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
in September, 1858. After the tragic death of Mrs. Longfellow, in 1861, 
he began as a solace in his sorrow his translation of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, on which he had lectured so many times. The translation of 
Dante Professor Johnson aptly calls “the most representative and most 
lasting reminder of Longfellow, Professor of Modern Languages.””" 

Few of Longfellow’s present-day colleagues as foreign language teachers 
are aware, I am sure, that he wrote or edited a number of textbooks: 
Elements of French Grammar, French Exercises, Manuel de Proverbes 
dramatiques, and Novelas espaiiolas (all published in 1830) ; Le Ministre 
de Wakefield (1831); Syllabus de la grammaire italienne and Saggi de’ 
novellieri italiani (1832). He also wrote for the North American Review 
in 1832 and 1833 long articles on “The Origin and Progress of the French 
Language,” “Spanish Devotional and Moral Poetry,” “History of the 
Italian Language and Dialects,” and “Spanish Language and Literature.”** 

This review has already come dangerously close to the nineteenth- 
century concept that a review of a serious and important book ought to 
become an essay on its contents. If so, perhaps we can find justification 
in the intrinsic merit of Professor Johnson’s book, and the able way he 
has presented his material. Even so, we have not touched on many aspects 
of his valuable researches. We cannot conclude, however, without some 
reference to Longfellow as a teacher. Obviously a man of quick and warm 
sympathy, his ability as a disciplinarian seems to have been doubted while 
he was at Bowdoin: he was “young,” according to replies to President 
Quincy’s “investigator”; “did not promise well”; but as he grew older, 
he “improved”; if he differed with the “Government” of the college, he 
“let them know it, but the students will never know it from him”; “there 
is more ‘nerve,’ more of decision, more of the man about him than some 
casual observers might expect.” Ebenezer Everett, a trustee of Bowdoin 
College, wrote: “You can judge what a poor disciplinarian he must be, 
when you find that he keeps himself on such easy, friendly terms with 
the students, that discipline has nothing to do with the connection.”** As 
Professor Johnson remarks, “Longfellow had adopted this principle of 
discipline at Bowdoin and continued it at Harvard. Higginson asserts 
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that ‘Longfellow was the first Harvard instructor who addressed the 
individual student with the prefix “Mr.”.’ He further testifies that ‘during 
an abortive rebellion in the College Yard, the students, who had refused 
to listen to others, yielded to the demand of their ringleader, “Let us hear 
Professor Longfellow: he always treats us like gentlemen.” ’ °° Edward 
Everett Hale, then aged fifteen, attended Longfellow’s first lectures in 1837, 
and while he found the introduction “flowery and bombastic,” he thought 
the translation and explanation “very good.” In later writings, Hale praised 
Longfellow’s teaching “in glowing terms.”** 

We have selected for mention only a little of the large amount of inter- 
esting material about “Longfellow the Professor” gathered by Professor 
Johnson by patient and painstaking research, in which he has had access 
not only to the Harvard University records, but also, through the courtesy 
of the ever-courteous Dr. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Dana and other 
members of the Longfellow family, to much other material at the Long- 
fellow House. All his statements are carefully documented, and the material 
is clearly presented. An index of names facilitates reference. The book 
is attractively printed, and is embellished with portraits of Longfellow and 
President Quincy, engravings showing University Hall in 1815 and the 
University in 1936, and reproductions of Longfellow’s letters of acceptance 
and of resignation. 

It goes without saying that Professor Longfellow of Harvard is an im- 
portant book, of interest to all members of our fellowship. It ought to be 
in every college library, and on the shelves of many teachers of Spanish or 
other modern foreign languages. “To lead,” Professor Johnson ends his 
chapter on “Longfellow as a Teacher,” “has been the glory of the Smith 
Professorship.” “When Ticknor began his work,” wrote Barrett Wendell, 
“modern literature was virtually unknown to America; when Lowell died, 
modern literature was as familiar to this whole continent as were the 
classics.”** Professor Johnson has garnered the materials for an essential 
chapter in this story of educational leadership. For this we owe him our 
thanks. 


*” Id., 74. 
" Id. 86-87. 
™ Quoted by Johnson, of. cit., 91. 
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S OME students of Spanish and teachers of the language in the United 
States have been guilty of resorting to fiction to explain their in- 
ability to converse in Spanish with the Spanish-speaking people of our 
Southwest. The alibi takes one of two equally false lines. Either it is “I 
only speak the Spanish of Spain, the pure Castilian, which of course is 
not the same as New-World Spanish” or “New Mexico (Texas, Arizona, 
California, as the case may be) Spanish is not real Spanish at all. It’s 
Mexican.” 

The purpose of this article is not to demonstrate the falsity of these 
excuses. It is rather to show the real reason why the Spanish of the 
Southwestern United States is at times incomprehensible to the outsider— 
even to a master of the Spanish tongue, Needless to say these remarks 
will not help the person who claims knowledge which he does not possess. 
The student or teacher who has conversational mastery of standard, literary 
Spanish will not need to invent when he meets a Mr. Gonzalez from Texas 
or a Miss Nijiez from Arizona if he has some advance knowledge of the 
true nature of the language they speak. 

There is cause for confusion at many points. The Spanish spoken by 
the old folks, although it is usually closest to standard, will contain many 
archaic forms known only to the reader of sixteenth-century literature. 
The middle generation keeps the archaic and obsolete forms and adds a 
large vocabulary of Anglicisms developed to meet the needs of trade or 
business, The youngest group increases the confusion by the use of slang 
expressions which may be current only among their school-fellows and 
forgotten next year even by them. Finally there is the language of the 
city gang, identical in part with that of the high-school boy, but including 
also expressions of shady or sinister meaning which together with its 
occasional use as a secret language make it a veritable cald. 

It is this fourth way of speaking that is studied in the present article. 
It is not the speech of an underworld or criminal element, but rather of 
the restless, often rowdy, “pachuco”-type gang found in the larger South- 
western cities. 


That their speech is often quite unintelligible to the uninitiated is dem- 
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onstrated by the following account dictated by an obliging tirili from 
Tucson, Arizona. His statements were checked by a pachuco from El Paso, 
Texas, and a cholo from Los Angeles, California, and were also under- 
stood by a manito from New Mexico. All were in close agreement on the 
meanings of the words: 


Me entacuché en la noche. Sali de mi chante. Talonié a pistiar. Depués 
talonié al borlote. Encontré a mi huisa. Borloté con ella y nos salimos pa’ fuera 
del borlote a jainiar. 

Me encontré un bato con mi huisa. Se empeloté de ella. El bato me tiré 
una tidrica gacha. Pues el bato se me caldiéd. Me quiso alfileriar. Le apafié el 
alfilero y le teji buri chingazos. 

Después de apafiar al bato la huisa me hizo una jugada gacha. Me quiso 
vacilar y me tiré a lion ye se me borré con el otro bato. El se la llevé en su 
rolante. 

Pero yo no me agiiito ni me vacilan, Para huisas ’ondequiera me levanto. 
Pero que no apafie a los dos porque los dos me los echo por mi alfilero. 


A glossary of these and similar terms follows: 


VOCABULARY 


achantarse casarse, establecer una casa. (Véase chante.) 

agiiitarse ponerse triste; sentir miedo; cansarse. 

aichantarse variante de achantarse. 

alba—ponerse al alba (modismo) ponerse vivo, alerta. 

alfileriar herir con una daga o navaja o cuchillo. 

alfilero navaja o cuchillo. 

apachurrar—apachurrar la oreja (modismo) dormir. 

apafiar detener; agarrar; ver; (en el ejemplo citado arriba significa ver ¥ 
quitar o arrancar). 

arme m. ejército. 

arranarse sentarse, casarse; arruinarse. 


baisa mano. También se emplea en el calé de la Ciudad de México. 
bato,-a joven; muchacho o muchacha. 

birria cerveza. 

bola délar. 

bonque m. catre; cama. 

bonquiar dormir. (Dicese mucho entre soldados. ) 

borlo baile. 

borlotiar bailar. 

borrarse irse, huirse. 

buri (adj.) mucho; muchos. 


cachetear besar, acariciar. 
calceta calcetin. 

calco zapato. 

caldiarse enojarse. 
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canicarse enamorarse. 

cantén m. casa. 

carlango saco; americana. 

carlé m. caléd, 

carlota (adj.) bonita. 

carnal hermano. 

carnala hermana. 

carrucha automévil. 

catiar pelear. 

conexién f. marihuana. 

_ cuilta cobertor; frazada; sarape; colchoneta. 

chancla zapato; tirar chanclea bailar. 

chante m. casa. 

charola zapato. 

chaveta cabeza; estar fuera de la chaveta, estar loco. 

chero policia. 

chingazo trompada; mala jugada en general. 

chisgatear (0 chisgatiar) caerse; perder; arruinarse. 

chale (adj.) callado, quieto. Estar chale, quedarse chale. ;Chale! jcallese! 

chole (adj.) variante de chale. 

cholo hombre de habla espafiola en California. (A veces se emplea como 
término despectivo. ) 

chuchuluco dulce. 


daime m. moneda de diez centavos. 
dimo moneda de diez centavos. 
duro délar. 


empelotarse enamorarse. 

encularse enamorarse (expresién soez) 

entacucharse vestirse (de gala.) 

extendida—salir de extendida (modismo) salir a toda prisa. 
filero navaja, cuchillo. 

frajiar fumar cigarro, puro. 

frajo cigarro. 


gabacho,-a (substantivo y adjetivo) hombre o mujer de los Estados Unidos y 
que no habla espafiol. 

gabo,-a apocopacién de gabacho. 

gacho (adj.) feo, vil, malo, etc. 

gamuza—tirar gamuza (modismo) boxear. 

gange pandilla, gavilla. 

garra ropa (Usase mas bien en el plural.) 

gomitar vomitar. 

greta pelo. 

greta marihuana. 

guacha reloj. 

guachar vigilar, mirar. 
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huesos dados. 
huisa muchacha, sobre todo la novia o la predilecta. 


jainiar cachondear, acariciar. 
jaipo (adj.) valiente. 

jale m. trabajo, puesto. 
jambar robar. 

jando dinero 

jefa f. madre o esposa. 

jetiar dormir. 

jodazo m. (de joder, fastidiar, molestar) mala jugada. 
juila bicicleta. 

jura policia. 

jura policia. 

justicia policia. 


lana—trabajar a la lana (modismo) “pescar algodén.” 
licoriar vigilar, mirar. 

linterna ojo. 

lion—tirarle a uno a lion (modismo) burlarse de él. 
lira guitarra, 

lisa camisa. 


mango—estar como mango (modismo). Dicese de una muchacha bonita, de 
buenas formas 

manito hombre de habla espafiola de Nuevo México. 

mdscara cara. 

mayatén m. uno que no se viste a la moda y que no sabe vacilar a las muchachas. 

mono cine. 

mostacho bigote. 


navajiar cortar o herir con navaja o cuchillo. 


pachuco hombre de habla espafiola de El Paso, Tejas; tirilé (q.v.). 
padpira f. papel; jugar pdpira, jugar a la baraja. 

pdpiro m. papel; billete, “un papiro de cinco bolas.” 

pendejada jugada o accién vil, mala. 

peseta veinticinco centavos; caer peseta (modismo) caer mal. 
pildora policia. 

pirujo puto. 

pistiar tomar bebida alcohdlica; beber. 

pisto trago, esp. de bebida alcohdlica. 


refin m. comida. 

refinar comer. 

relizar vender ; prestar o dar. 

rifle—estar como rifle (modismo). Dicese de la muchacha bonita y de buenas 
formas. 

rolante m. automévil. 
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rolar dormir. 

ropla avién. 

rufo tren; ferrocarril. 
ruquito,-a tio, tia; viejo. 


sabinas (modismo) tu sabes. 

séfiro (adj.) loco. 

sardo soldado., 

simon si. 

sirol si, 

solimdan (adj.) solo. 

sura veinticinco centavos; caer sura (modismo) caer pesado o mal. 


talonear andar a pie. 

taloniar variante de talonear. 

tejer dar (Véase le teji buri chingazos en el ejemplo citado.) 

tidrica platica. “Vamos a la tiérica.” 

tirili m. joven que se viste a la ultima moda; fifi de barrio; “zootsuiter.” 
tololobo uno que no se viste a la moda y no sabe vacilar a las muchachas. 
tololén variante de tololobo. 

tonda sombrero. 

tostén m. moneda de cincuenta centavos. 

tramados pantalones. 

trola fésforo, cerillo. 

trucha arma blanca; navaja o cuchillo, 


vacilada burla, engafio. 
vacilar burlar, engafiar; andar de juerga; divertirse con las muchachas. 
vacilén—andar de vacilén (modismo), vacilar segiin el sentido dado aqui. 
vacha colilla de cigarro. 

| volada—salir de volada (modismo), salir a toda prisa. 

vesca marihuana. 


This short list of words is not meant to be complete. It can be extended 
| easily by anyone who cares to listen carefully and take note of what he 
hears, A little study given to it and to the special speech-forms of the other 
three groups mentioned above will not only enable one to converse at ease 
with the Spanish-speaking people of the Southwest, but will help to bridge 
the gap between the formal, devitalized language of the classroom and the 
living Spanish with which many thousands of Americans pass their lives 
in this country. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!”’ 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Meeting will be held in New York City, under 
the joint sponsorship of the College of the City of New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York University, and the New York Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, on Friday and Saturday, December 29 
and 30, 1944. 

Headquarters will be at the Pennsylvania Hotel. 

The Program Committee consists of Dr. Hymen Alpern, Principal of 
Evander Childs High School, New York (chairman), Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle of The George Washington University, Washington, D.C., Dr. Theodore 
Huebener, Acting Director of Foreign Languages, New York City Schools, 
Professor Paul P. Rogers of Oberlin College, and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins. 
Professor José Martel of the College of the City of New York is chairman 
of the local Committee on Arrangements. 

While plans are still in the formative stage, a splendid program is assured. 
One session of the Annual Meeting will be devoted to a special conference on 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese sponsored by the National Education 
Association of the United States under a grant-in-aid from the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and in cooperation with the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, 

The Annual Meeting will not be cancelled unless the Government definitely 
requests that this particular meeting not be held due to increased travel restric- 
tions or other war-time conditions. It is considered highly undesirable to omit 
the holding of a regular annual meeting this year if such action can possibly 
be avoided. If any change in plans does become necessary announcement of 
such change will be made in the December issue of HISPANIA. 

SterpHen L. Pitrcuer, President 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 


PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Name 
The name of this Association shall be The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. 
Article II. Purpose 
The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study of 
the Hispanic languages and literatures through the promotion of friendly 
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relations among its members ; through the publication of articles and the results 
of investigation by members or others; through the presentation and discussion 
of papers at annual meetings; and through such other means as may tend to 
promote a sympathetic knowledge and understanding of Hispanic languages 
and civilizations among our people. 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. The membership of this Association shall be composed of two 
classes: active and honorary. 

Section 2. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Hispanic 
languages and to all those interested in Hispanic culture. 

Section 3. Distinguished foreign Hispanists, to a number not to exceed 
forty, may be elected to honorary membership. Honorary members shall re- 
ceive an engraved certificate of election, sealed with the seal of the Association 
and signed by the President and the Secretary-Treasurer; and they shall 
receive gratis the official publication of the Association: Hispania. Honorary 
members shall enjoy all the privileges of active members except the right to 
vote. 

Section 4. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become 
a member of the Association upon payment to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
annual dues of $2. 


Article IV. Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer. There shall be also an Executive 
Council consisting of the officers, the Editor of Hispania, the Business 
Manager of Hispania, and the out-going president. 

Section 2. The terms of the officers and of the Editor of Hispania and of 
the Business Manager of Hispanta shall be as follows: for the President, one 
year ; for all others, three years. The Vice-Presidents shall rank as first, second, 
and third, by seniority. The out-going President shall serve as a member of the 
Executive Council for one year. 

Section 3. Elections shall be held at the annual meeting, and all officers, 
together with the Editor of H1spanta and the Business Manager of Hispania, 
shall be elected by majority vote, and shall hold office until their successors 
are duly elected. In the event of an emergency which prevents the holding of 
the regular annual meeting, elections may be conducted entirely by mail ballot. 

Section 4. Vacancies occurring between annual meetings shall be filled by 
action of the Executive Council. 

Section 5. There may be an Honorary President, who shall be outstanding 
in his services to Hispanic studies. He shall be elected by the Executive 
Council on nominations in writing from the members of the Association. 


Article V. Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary-Treasurer shall 
perform the usual duties of such officers. The President shall preside at all 
business meetings of the Association and of the Executive Council. In his 
absence, the Vice-Presidents, in the order of their seniority, shall perform the 
duties of the President. 

Section 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall also act as Secretary of the 
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Executive Council. He shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting 
membership fees and other monies due the Association, and paying bills 
properly incurred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall maintain a 
general oversight of chapter activities and shall report such activities from 
time to time to the Editor of Hispanra for publication. He shall be bonded in 
a sum not less than five thousand dollars. 


Article VI. The Executive Council 


Section 1. The Executive Council shall administer the affairs of the Associa- 
tion and take such action as is necessary to carry out its purpose. 

Section 2. The Council shall make all arrangements for the annual meeting, 
and shall cause to be printed a copy of the program in the issue of H1sPANIA 
immediately preceding the annual meeting. 

Section 3. The Council may appoint committees to investigate and report 
upon subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 

Section 4, The Council shall make a report of its activities at each annual 
meeting, and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and 
approval of the Association. 

Section 5. In the event of an emergency which prevents the holding of the 


regular annual meeting, the Executive Council shall carry on the business of 
the Association. 


Article VII. Dues 


Section 1. Each active member shall pay two dollars annually to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, fifty cents for dues and one dollar and fifty cents for 
subscription to H1span1a; and no member who is in default shall be qualified 
to exercise any privilege of membership. 

Section 2, Any person who is in arrears for more than one year may be 
dropped from the rolls. 

Section 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

Section 4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may become 
a life member by a single payment of fifty dollars. With each completed decade 
of membership in good standing, the fee for life membership shall be dimin- 
ished by one-fourth. Members who have paid forty annual membership dues 
automatically become life members without further payment. 

Section 5. No memberships in the Association nor subscriptions to H1sPANIA 
shall be separately accepted; all members of the Association are subscribers 
to Hispania. No chapter of the Association may set up memberships in con- 
flict with this provision. 

Article VIII. Official Organ of the Association 

Section 1. The official publication of this Association shall be known as 
Hispania and it shall appear at least four times each year. 

Section 2. The Editorial Staff of this publication (except the Editor and the 
Business Manager, who shall be elected as specified under Article IV, Section 
1, 2, and 3) shall be appointed by the Executive Council, on nomination by the 
Editor, and shall consist of the following: an Editor’s Advisory Council of 
five members ; and nine Associate Editors. 

Section 3. The members of the Editorial Staff shall hold office for three 
years, except the Associate Editors, who shall be appointed as follows, on 
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nomination of the Editor: the first year the President shall appoint three 
Associate Editors for a term of one year; three for a term of two years, and 
three for a term of three years. Thereafter, the Executive Council, on nomina- 
tion by the Editor, shall appoint annually three Associate Editors for a term 
of three years. 

Section 4. In addition to his duties as a member of the Executive Council, 
the Editor shall be responsible for the editing and publication of all material 
appearing in HISPANIA. 

Section 5. In addition to his duties as a member of the Executive Council, 


the Business Manager shall solicit and secure acceptable advertising for pub- 
lication in H1sPaNIA, 


Article IX. Annual Meeting 


The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as the Executive 
Council may select, and those present shall constitute a quorum. 


Article X. Amendments 


Section 1. Either the Constitution or the By-Laws may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote of those present and voting at any annual meeting; provided 
that written notice of any proposed amendment shall be sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer, signed by at least five members of the Association, in time to be 
published in the October issue of H1sPanza prior to the meeting at which it is 
to be voted upon. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to be 
published in Hispan1a all amendments thus proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. Nominations for Office. There shall be a Nominating Committee 
of six, not officers of the Association, who shall be appointed two each year 
by the President immediately upon his election and who shall serve for a term 
of three years. The President moreover shall name one of the continuing mem- 
bers of the Committee to be chairman. The chairman shall have the nomina- 
tions printed in the form of a ballot in the December issue of H1sPanra preced- 
ing the annual meeting, with blank spaces for writing in the names of other 
candidates. Votes may be sent by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, or deposited 
in the ballot box at the annual meeting. 

Section 2. Meetings of the Executive Council. There shall be a regular 
meeting of the Executive Council prior to the annual meeting of the Association. 
A special meeting of the Executive Council shall be called by the President on 
the written request of at least four members of the Council, and notice of such 
meeting shall be sent to every member of the Council two weeks in advance. 

Section 3. Local Chapters. Local chapters of the Association may be or- 
ganized by ten or more members in good standing, for such purposes, not 
inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the National Association, 
as such chapters may determine. The constitutions of such chapters must be 
approved by the Executive Council of the National Association, and the mem- 
bers must all be in good standing in the parent organization. 

Section 4. Committee on Honorary Memberships. There shall be a standing 
committee of ten who shall present to the Executive Council the names and 
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qualifications of persons for honorary memberships. These names shall be 
presented for final action to the members attending the annual meeting. 
Section 5. Clerical Assistance. Such clerical assistance shall be provided 
for the officers in the performance of their duties as may be authorized and 
approved by the Executive Council. 
Section 6. Enabling Clause. This new constitution shall go into effect 
immediately upon its adoption by the Association. 


J. W. Bartow, New York University, New York City 

Exsie I. Jamieson, Kensington High School, Philadelphia 

Epwin B. Priace, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Leavitr O. Wricut, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

Joun D. Fritz-Geratp (Chairman), University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION, FOR COMPARISON, OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Name 


The name of this Association shall be The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish. 
Article II. Purpose 


The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the study of 
the Spanish language and literature through the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions among its members; through the publication of articles and the results of 
investigation by members, or others; through the presentation and discussion 
of papers at annual meetings; and through such other means as may tend to 
promote the efficiency of its members as teachers of Spanish. 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. The membership of this Association shall be composed of two 
classes: active and honorary. 

Section 2. Active membership shall be open to all teachers of Spanish and 
to all those interested in the teaching of Spanish. 

Section 3. Distinguished Hispanists, to a number not to exceed forty, may 
be elected to honorary membership. Honorary members shall receive an en- 
graved certificate of election, sealed with the seal of the Association and 
signed by the President and the Secretary-Treasurer; and they shall receive 
gratis the official publication of the Association. Honorary members shall enjoy 
all the privileges of active members except the right to vote. 


Articles IV. Officers 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of 
these officers, the Editor of Hispania, the Business Manager of H1sPanta, 
the outgoing President, and six other members. 

Section 2. The terms of these officers shall be as follows: for the President, 
one year; for all others, three years. The Vice-Presidents shall rank as first, 
second, and third, by seniority. 
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Section 3. Elections shall be held at each annual meeting, and all officers 
shall be elected by a majority vote. 

Section 4. Vacancies occurring between annual meetings shall be filled by 
action of the Executive Council. 

Section 5. There shall be Honorary Presidents. 

Section 6. A Chapter Adviser shall be elected by the Executive Council 
from among its members, to hold office as long as his own term runs as 
member of the Council. His duties shall consist in a general oversight of 
Chapter activities. 


Article V. Duties of Officers 


The President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary-Treasurer shall perform the 
usual duties of such officers. 


The Executive Council shall perform the duties hereinafter provided. 


Article VI. Election of Members 


Section 1. Application for membership may be made to the Secretary- 
Treasurer by any person desiring to become a member. 

Section 2. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
Executive Council shall become members of the Association upon payment 
of the annual dues. 


Article VII. The Executive Council 


Section 1. The President shall act as Chairman of the Executive Council. 

Section 2. The Council shall make all arrangements for the annual meeting, 
and shall cause to be printed a copy of the program in the issue of H1sPANIA 
immediately preceding the annual meeting. 

Section 3. The Council may appoint committees to investigate and report 
upon subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. 


Article VIII. Dues 


Section 1. Each active member shall pay two dollars annually to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, fifty cents for dues and one dollar and fifty cents for 
subscription to Hispania; and no member who is in default shall be qualified 
to exercise any privilege of membership. 

Section 2. Any person who is in arrears more than one year may be 
dropped from the rolls. 

Section 3. Honorary members shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

Section 4. Any member, or any person eligible to membership, may be- 
come a life member by a single payment of twenty-five dollars.* 

Section 5. No memberships in the Association nor subscriptions to H1sPANIA 


shall be separately accepted; all members of the Association are subscribers 
to HISPANIA. 


Article IX. Official Organ of the Association 


Section 1. The official publication of this Association shall be known as 
HIsPANIA, and it shall appear quarterly. 


* Now $50.00 minus $1.00 for each year of paid-up membership. 
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Section 2. The Editorial Staff of this publication (except the Editor and 
the Business Manager, who shall be elected as specified under Article IV, 
Section 1, 2, and 3) shall be appointed by the Executive Council and shall 
consist of the following: two Consulting Editors, and nine Associate Editors. 

Section 3. These shall hold office for three years, except the Associate 
Editors, who shall be appointed as follows: The first year the President shall 
appoint three Associate Editors for a term of one year, three for two years, 
and three for three years. Thereafter, the Executive Council shall appoint 
annually three Associate Editors for a term of three years. 


Article X. Annual Meeting 


The Association shall meet annually at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Council may select, and those present shall constitute a quorum. 


Article XI. By-Laws 
By-Laws may be adopted at any annual meeting of the Association, 


Article XII. Amendments 


Section 1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting at any annual meeting; provided that written notice of any 
proposed amendment shall be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer by at least five 
members of the Association in time to be published in the last issue of H1s- 
PANIA prior to the meeting at which it is to be voted upon. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to cause to be 
published in H1spanra all amendments thus proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


Section 1. Nominations for Office. At each annual meeting the President 
shall appoint a committee of five, not officers of the Association, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next annual meeting. One mem- 
ber of this committee shall be selected from among the members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee for the previous year, provided that no member shall serve 
for more than two successive years. The nominations shall be printed in the 
form of a ballot in the November number of Hispania previous to the annual 
meeting; and a blank space shall be provided for each office, under the name 
of the candidate nominated by the committee, upon which additional nomina- 
tions may be made. Members who do not intend to be present at the annual 
meeting may then use these ballots to send their votes by mail to the Secretary- 


Treasurer, who shall, at the meeting, count these mail votes with those cast 
at the meeting.* 


* Amended December 27, 1941, to read as follows: 

“There shall be a Nominating Committee of six, not officers of the Association, 
who shall be appointed two each year by the President immediately upon his election, 
and who shall serve for a term of three years. The President moreover shall name one 
of the continuing members of the Committee to be chairman. The Chairman shall 
have the nominations printed in the form of a ballot in the issue of Hispanta pre- 
ceding the annual meeting, with blank spaces for writing in the names of other 
candidates. Votes may be sent by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, or deposited in 
the ballot box at the annual meeting.” 
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Nominations of the first officers of the Association shall be made for a 
term of two years, and the first officers elected will, accordingly, hold office 
for two years. 

Section 2. Meetings of the Executive Council. There shall be a regular an- 
nual meeting of the Executive Council prior to the meeting of the Associa- 
tion. A special meeting of the Executive Council shall be called by the Presi- 
dent on the written request of at least four members of the Council, and no- 
tice of such meeting shall be sent to every member two weeks in advance. 

Section 3. Local Chapters. Local chapters may be organized by ten or more 
members of the Association in regional groups of institutions for such pur- 
poses not inconsistent with the Constitution and By-Laws of the National 
Association as such chapters may determine. The Constitutions of such chap- 
ters must be approved by the Executive Council of the National Association, 
and the members must all be in good standing in the parent organization. 

Section 4. Committee on Honorary Membership. There shall be a standing 
committee of ten who shall report to the Executive Council the names and 
qualifications of persons for honorary memberships. The chairman must cor- 
respond with each candidate to ascertain whether election would be accepted. 
The candidate’s reply must form part of the Committee’s report.* 


(The Constitution printed above was amended in the annual meeting of 
1941, as follows :) 

The following amendment to the Constitution, having been published in 
HISPANIA, was duly approved: 

The first paragraph of the By-Laws, Section 1, “Nominations for Office,” 
is amended to read as follows: “There shall be a Nominating Committee of 
six, not officers of the Association, who shall be appointed two each year by 
the President immediately upon his election, and who shall serve for a term 
of three years. The President moreover shall name one of the continuing 
members of the Committee to be Chairman. The Chairman shall have the 
nominations printed in the form of a ballot in the issue of Hispanra pre- 
ceding the annual meeting, with blank spaces for writing in the names of 
other candidates. Votes may be sent by mail to the Secretary-Treasurer, or 
deposited in the ballot box at the annual meeting.” 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution, published in the December 
HIsPANIA, creating the office of “Executive Secretary” with pay, was referred 
without prejudice to the new Committee on Revision of the Constitution. 





It is suggested that in order to put this amendment into operation at once, the 
present president appoint two members of the present Nominating Committee to 
continue for a term of one year, and that the new president appoint four new mem- 
bers, two for a two-year term and two for a three-year term. 

* Last two sentences of Section 4 removed by vote of Association on December 
27, 1941. 
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REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee submits the following nominations: 

President: Detos L. CANFIELD, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 

Third Vice-President: Guy B. Cotsurn, Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 

Secretary-Treasurer: Graypon S. DeLanp, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio 

Editor of Hispanta: Henry Gratran Doyte, The George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 

Executive Council: Ropert H. W1Li1aMs, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
Juan Ropricuez CasteL_iano, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee ; 
Lauret H. Turx, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana; Lutu Mc- 
LauGHLtn, Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon; E. Lzeonore PrActipo, 
Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; VELMA SHELLEY, West- 
port High School, Kansas City, Missouri, 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. CHonon Berxow1t1z, Chairman 
MicHae. S. DoNLAN 
Ort1s H. GREEN 
WILLiAM H. SHOEMAKER 
TERRELL TATUM 
Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
Nominating Committee 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. NELSON ROCKEFELLER, 
COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Dear Mr. Rockefeller: 


As an old-time promoter of Inter-American understanding and a great 
admirer of the work done by your Office, I should like to point out what I 
consider to be a dangerous attitude on the part of certain speakers now 
touring the country as spokesmen for Inter-Americanism. I refer to the 
tendency to minimize the literature of Spain as a means of pushing the study 
of Latin American literature in our schools. 

As a practical example, allow me to relate an episode that I witnessed on 
the evening of April 17th last at a Pan American Festival held at the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, Nebraska, under the sponsorship of the Public Forum, which 
represents your Office here. After the dinner, during which I had the pleasure 
of acting as bilingual master of ceremonies, came the speech that was sup- 
posed to be the climax to the whole program. The speaker (his name does 
not matter) had been heralded as an “expert” in Latin America by the local 
papers. His word was little less than dogma to an audience that knew little, 
if anything, about Latin America and Inter-American relations. After a rapid 
and elementary survey of various aspects of Inter-American relations, the 
speaker decided to have his say about the study of Spanish in our schools. 
He said in substance: “The study of the literature of Spain should be replaced 
by that of the literature of Latin America. What good does it do the students 
of Spanish in this country to study Don Quijote by Cervantes when there is 
nothing in it leading to a better understanding of the people of Latin America? 
It is like a foreigner trying to know the American people through the study of 
Shakespeare.” 

In my opinion, statements like this are out of bounds, in bad taste, and 
harmful to the cause of Spanish and of Inter-Americanism as well. 

Reasons: 


1. Cervantes is probably the most influential single factor in the preserva- 
tion of the remarkable linguistic unity still prevailing, in spite of colorful 
localisms, throughout the Spanish-speaking American republics. 

2. It is impossible to explain the literature of Latin America before the 
contemporary period, without first understanding the literature of the 
mother country. 

3. The Spanish Golden Age and the modern literature of Spain still consti- 
tute and are bound to constitute for some time to come the strongest 
reason for keeping the study of Spanish on a par with the other modern 
literatures in our country. 

4. If we look at the catalogues of Latin American colleges and universities, 
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we find at least as many courses devoted to the study of the literature of 
Spain as to that of Latin America. 

5. It is a poor way of defending our own patrimony to destroy and condemn 
that inherited from our ancestors. 

6. The study of Spanish has already had and still has too many enemies in 
the educational field to allow attitudes that create nothing but dissension 
among those who are in duty bound to stand together for its defense. 

7. Let us not keep Latin America away from immortal Spain but from 
Franco, who is Spain’s and Latin America’s worst enemy. 

To prove that I am unbiased in this matter, maybe I should present my 
record as a pioneer in the promotion of the study of Latin American literature. 
During the last eight years I have introduced five courses on Latin American 
literature in the Department of Spanish of the University of Omaha. As far 
back as 1937 I published and edited for two years a monthly Spanish news- 
paper, Panamérica, for high schools and colleges, whose main feature was the 
study of an outstanding literary figure from Latin America. Only recently, 
I received the latest novel, Raiz India, published by Rosario Beltran Niufiez, 
of Buenos Aires; the novel is prefaced by a lengthy Spanish literary criticism 
which I wrote about her nine previous volumes. 

No, it is not that. The study of Latin American literature should be pushed 
in our schools, but without “knocking” the study of Spanish literature. And 
the discussion of the relationships between the two literatures, their compara- 
tive merits, and the place each one should be given in the curriculum, should 
be left entirely to experts. It is too delicate a matter for any layman to handle. 

I trust, Mr. Rockefeller, you will accept this criticism in the same spirit of 
helpfulness in which it is made by one who has devoted many years of hard 
work to the solidarity of the Americas. 

CuristopHer S. EsPINosA 
University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska 





FELLOWSHIPS FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS OF SPANISH- 
SPEAKING ORIGIN FOR STUDY AT AN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


In order to encourage students from among the Spanish-speaking peoples of 
continental United States and of Puerto Rico, to carry on advanced study in 
institutions of higher learning and to prepare themselves for work among their 
people, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs is offering a limited number 
of graduate fellowships for study during 1945, to be administered by the In- 
stitute of International Education. Appointments will be made for one academic 
year within the period January 1, 1945 to June 30, 1946. Fellowships may com- 
mence at any time from January 1945 to the opening of the fall term in 1945. 
Applications and all required credentials must be on file at the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y., not later 
than November 15, 1944. Awards will be made as soon as possible after that 
date. 
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ARMY AND NAVY TRAINING HEADS DISAVOW THE 
“HOOP-LA” ABOUT “GI EDUCATION”: MAKE NO 
“FABULOUS CLAIMS”; NO “WORLD-SHAKING 
‘DISCOVERIES’”, THEY SAY 


Readers of popular journals have doubtless wondered how long educa- 
tional “medicine men” and their lay disciples (represented by such edu- 
cational authorities as the Assistant Editor of Better Homes and Gardens) 
would be able to get away with their claims of miracle-working, exempli- 
fied in “Why Can’t We Teach the GI Way?” published in Reader’s Digest, 
and advanced even in more serious discussions of new developments in 
language teaching, such as that recently published in Fortune. Efforts to 
“sell” the “miraculous” new educational methods by something suspiciously 
like the radio techniques used to “sell” soap, cosmetics, or laxatives, have 
apparentky back-fired. An instance is the report of the Yale University 
President’s Committee on the Teaching of Foreign Languages, which 
while recommending the adoption of a modified intensive language ap- 
proach, suggests that pains be taken not to create needless antagonism “by 
extravagant claims as to the revolutionary nature of the new program or 
reckless condemnation of the old.” Now the responsible heads of the Army 
and Navy Training Programs, Major General Walter L. Weible and Vice 
Admiral Randall Jacobs, have taken pains—on behalf of their respective 
services—to disavow such “fabulous claims.” The following is an excerpt 
from their joint broadcast on August 13, 1944 in the first of the radio 
series entitled “Pursuit of Learning,” presented by the National Broad- 
casting Company in cooperation with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Vocational Association, and the National Education 
Association : 


“ANNOUNCER: . . . Now, one of the subjects that’s coming in for a great deal 
of discussion is “GI Education”—the Army and Navy way of teaching. And 
that’s our subject for this afternoon—“What Can We Learn From GI Edu- 
cation?” As our guests today we have three men who really know the subject 
of GI education—Major General Walter L. Weible, Director of Military 
Training, Army Service Forces; Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department; and Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, Deputy and Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools of New York City. General Weible and 
Admiral Jacobs are here in our Washington studio, and I’m going to ask them 
to go on from here. General Weible . . . 
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WerBLE: Thank you, sir. To begin with, I’d like to say that fabulous claims 
are being made in certain circles about the contribution the Army is making 
to education after the war. People say, “The Army is developing a new 


philosophy of education.” “It is creating new methods of instruction.” “It has 
discovered visual aids,” etc. 


Announcer: And you think that’s overdoing it a bit, sir? 

WEIBLE: Yes, and as Director of Training for the Army Service Forces, I 
make no such fabulous claims. We have discovered no new philosophy. We have 
made no new discoveries. We have invented nothing new. And I wonder if 
Admiral Jacobs won’t agree that that’s about the case in Navy training, too. 

Jacoss: Yes. I’m afraid we in the Navy can’t claim any world-shaking 


“discoveries” in education. The success we’ve had has been due to other 
factors. ... 


Real friends of the intensive language approach would be sorry to see 
its progress impeded and its potential contribution to the improvement of 
foreign language teaching clouded by the absurdities of irresponsible advo- 
cates who—to quote the Yale Report again—make “extravagant claims as to 
the revolutionary nature of the new program” or indulge in “reckless con- 
demnation of the old.” That is not the spirit of the “Statement on Intensive 
Language Instruction” (published in Hispania for February, 1944, 65-66) 
by J Milton Cowan and Mortimer Graves, the two men who more than 
anyone else are responsible for the success of the Intensive Language 
Program. We quote from their statement: 


. .. There is probably no new method of language training. It is probable 
that the successful features of the alleged new method have been implicit 
in all good language teaching. Since, however, there have been hitherto prac- 
tically no materials planned for intensive study of spoken language, there are 
now appearing some new materials. These are in varying stages of experiment 
and trial, and will doubtless be greatly improved with experience. Intelligent 
and thoughtful criticism of them will be welcomed. 


This does not sound like “extravagant claims” for the new or “reckless 
condemnation” of the old. The intensive language approach, in the opinion 
of the Editor of H1spantA, does not need to be bolstered up by extravagant 
claims. It can stand on its own feet. It will be judged—we hope—by sober 
common sense, in the light of actual experience and by a valid testing pro- 
gram. In order that it may be so judged, however, it is important that those 
whose natural leanings are to older methods be persuaded and if possible 
convinced, not ridiculed or insulted, or “recklessly condemned” as “old- 
time teachers” or “old fogies,” or even “traditionalists.” In other words, 
let’s adjourn radio-type salesmanship and high-powered newspaper and 
magazine publicity and try to act like a professional group eager to solve 
an important professional problem in a professional way. 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY TO PUBLISH “HANDBOOK” 


The Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese prepared 
under the auspices of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs will be pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company. It is hoped that the work will appear 
early in 1945. It is probable that it will consist of two volumes, the second 
of which will contain as far as possible all information of a “perishable” 
nature—bibliographies, lists of agencies, sources of teaching materials, and 
the like, while the first volume will contain the materials of a more perma- 
nent character. By this means, revisions of the second volume can be made 
at appropriate intervals without incurring the trouble and expense of 
reprinting the entire work. Dr. José Padin, Modern Language Editor of 
D. C. Heath and Company, is taking a deep personal interest in the prepara- 
tions for the publication of the Handbook, and with the cooperation of the 
Editor of Hispanta is bringing references up to date. 

The provisional table of contents of the Handbook follows: 


Chapter I, Popular Interest in the Study of Spanish and Portuguese, Eddie 
Ruth Hutton 

Chapter II, The Value of the Study of Spanish and Portuguese, Eddie Ruth 
Hutton 

Chapter III, The Study of Portuguese, William Berrien 

Chapter IV, Vocational Opportunities for Students of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, Elizabeth Roby 

Chapter V, The Field of Music, Charles Seeger 

Chapter VI, The Field of Art, René d’Harnoncourt 

Chapter VII, The History of Spanish and Portuguese Teaching in the 
United States, Madaline Wallis Nichols 

Chapter VIII, The Preparation of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, 
Madaline Wallis Nichols 

Chapter IX, An Introduction to Methods of Teaching Spanish and Portu- 
guese, Ruth Clare Jackson 

Chapter X, Methods: Old and New, Marjorie C. Johnston 

Chapter XI, A Look at the Future, Henry Grattan Doyle 

Chapter XII, Teaching Materials, The Staff 

Chapter XIII, A List of Agencies, with their Functions, The Staff 

Chapter XIV, Reference Bibliography, The Staff 

Index 


The editorial staff of the Handbook consisted of the following: Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Editor-in-Chief ; Eddie Ruth Hutton, Ruth Clare Jackson, 
Madaline Wallis Nichols, and Elizabeth Roby, Contributing Editors; and 
William Berrien, René d’Harnoncourt, Marjorie C. Johnston, and Charles 
Seeger, Special Contributors. The Advisory Board consisted of Francisco 
Aguilera, John E. Englekirk, John C. Patterson, Harry H. Pierson, and 
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Stephen L. Pitcher. Harold E. Davis, of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, also cooperated in the undertaking. 

It is hoped that the price of the Handbook can be kept low so as to permit 
every teacher of Spanish or Portuguese to own a personal copy. More 
detailed information will probably be published in the December issue. 


A “MUSEUM PIECE” 


Some months ago we published an editorial entitled “Editor’s Jeremiad” 
to the general effect that people ought to do a little thinking before placing 
extra burdens on already over-burdened editors. We planned to follow 
this up with another, on accuracy, entitled “Why Don’t You Follow 
Directions ?”, or “Can’t You Read?”, or something like that. This was to 
be embellished with examples of people who write to the Editor about dues 
when they should write to the Secretary-Treasurer; of advertisers who 
send their copy to the Business Manager or the printer instead of the 
Editor; of Chapter Secretaries who think Hispanza is still published at 
Stanford University; of contributors who send articles to the printer 
instead of the Editor; and the like. But we decided to “let it go.” “People 
will read directions and then do just the opposite, whatever you say,” we 
reasoned. “They will even read a statement and insist that it said the exact 
contrary to its plain meaning.” “What’s the use?” So that editorial will 
probably never be written. For our “Jeremiad” had hardly appeared when 
the Secretary-Treasurer received a letter reading about as follows: “I 
enclose check for subscription to Espana (sic). I have been intending to 
renew my subscription for some time, but the President’s article in the 
current number made me feel guilty.” 

Certainly not guilty of accuracy, for in four lines she—pardon us, our 
new subscriber—managed somehow to collect four mistakes. It takes 
genius to compile such a record. Aside from taking liberties with the 
very name of Hispania, the writer could not “renew” a subscription, 
because said writer had never been a subscriber, since the A.A.T.S. began; 
the “article” was an editorial; and the author thereof was not the “Presi- 
dent” but the Editor. The Secretary-Treasurer forwarded the letter with 
the notation “Here’s a museum piece!” But our subscriber did send in 
two dollars—provided the check was properly made out and didn’t 
“bounce.” (Better find out about that before giving up the idea of an 
editorial on accuracy.) 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . . ~ Conducted by 


E. H. Hespect and Ropert H. WILLIAMs* 








To THe Epitors: 


Where can I obtain the motion-picture films released by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs? 
A. S. P. 
Brookline, Massachusetts 
Write to the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. for the booklet “The Other American Republics in Films.” 
This contains not only descriptions of some sixty 16-mm. sound-films, but also 
gives a list of depositories throughout the country from which the films can 
be obtained. There are three film-depositories in Boston. Do not try to obtain 
films direct from the New York branch office of the Coordinator except as a 
last resort. 
H. G. D. 


To THE Eptrors: 


Is there any more recent book on the progress of medicine in Latin America 
than Dr. Franklin Martin’s South America from a Surgeon’s Point of View? 
I read this with profit some twenty years ago, but I should like a more up-to- 
date account of medical progress there. I have a young friend who is interested. 

L. M. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


The work of the eminent American surgeon, Franklin Martin, is still inter- 
esting and informative, but since it was published in 1922 (Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company), it is out-of-date in many respects. Fortunately Dr. 
Aristides A. Moll, of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, has just published 
an extensive work on the history and present status of medicine and surgery in 
Latin America. It is a book of over six hundred pages, and is entitled Aescula- 
pius in Latin America, The publishers are the W. B. Saunders Company, West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., and the price is $7.00. 

H. G. D. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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PORTUGUESE COURSES IN THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1943-44 


Compiled by Cuartes T. STEWART 
Specialist in the Portuguese Language, Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


A survey of the teaching of the Portuguese language for the school year 
1942-43 was published in the February, 1943, issue of Hispania. This survey, 
made in the United States Office of Education, showed that 57 colleges and 
universities were offering courses in this field. Another survey was made for 
the school year 1943-44 which, like the 1942-43 survey, was not exhaustive 
and therefore should not be taken as strictly accurate or as giving complete 
information on the teaching of this language in our colleges and universities. 
This second survey shows that there has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of institutions offering Portuguese, the number having risen to 92. 
The survey reveals, in addition to this sharp increase in the number of colleges 
and universities offering Portuguese, the significant fact that a number of 
institutions which formerly offered Portuguese were not doing so in 1943-44. 
An analysis of the reasons for this shows that in most cases it was due to 
the shortage of teachers, many having gone into military service or other serv- 
ice, connected with the war. In most cases the institutions concerned indicated 
that the abandonment of the courses in Portuguese was temporary. 

If any college or university offering this language has been omitted from 
the list, it is purely unintentional, and the United States Office of Education 
would be grateful to anyone calling attention to omissions or any other pos- 
sible errors in the listing. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES TEACHING PORTUGUESE, 
WITH NAMES OF INSTRUCTORS 


ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson: John Brooks 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno State College, Fresno: Carlos Rojas 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles: Marea Goddard 

Pomona College, Claremont: James W. Crowell, Margaret Husson 
Stanford University, Stanford University: Helio Costa, Ronald Hilton 
University of California, Berkeley: Yakov Malkiel 

University of California, Los Angeles: M. A. Zeitlin 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles: Gaston Benedict 
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CoLorapo 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs: Frank M. Chambers, Mark Skidmore 
University of Colorado, Boulder: Ralph E. Warner 
University of Denver, Denver: Mrs. Charles Pratt 


CoN NECTICUT 


Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford: Rev. Ralph E. Dodge 
Yale University, New Haven: C. M. Batchelor, Raymond T. Hill 


District OF COLUMBIA 


American University: Walter C. Borchers, Jr. 
Catholic University of America: Manoel Cardozo 
The George Washington University: Raul d’Eca 
Georgetown University: J. de Siqueira Coutinho 
Howard University: V. B. Spratlin 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee: Nellie Dolby, Clara Jardin 
Rollins College, Winter Park: David A. Griffin 
University of Florida, Gainesville: Ernest G. Atkin 


GEORGIA 


Emory University, Emory University: Charles R. Hart 


ILLINOIS 


Knox College, Galesburg: Sarah E. Coleman 

Northwestern University, Evanston: Harvey Johnson 

Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale: J. C. Davis 

University of Chicago, Chicago: Flavio M. N. de Campos 

University of Illinois, Urbana: C. Guimaraes, A. Hamilton, L. Hejtmanek, 
H. R. Kahane 


INDIANA 


Butler University, Indianapolis: Thor G. Wesenberg 

Indiana University, Bloomington: G. D. Willbern 

Purdue University, Lafayette: Edin Brenes 

Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods: Matilda Car- 
ranza 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame: Walter M. Langford 


Iowa 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City: Jerénimo Mallo 


KANSAS 


Marymount College, Salina: Sister M. Alberta Savoie 
University of Kansas, Lawrence: L. L. Barrett, José M. Osma 
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LovuISIANA 


Louisiana State University, University: Daniel S. Wogan 


MAINE 


University of Maine, Orono: John F. Klein 
MARYLAND 


United States Naval Academy, Annapolis: Lt. Cmdr. D. L. Hamilton, Lt. 


(jg) A. R. Lopes, Lt. (jg) R. W. Ross, Lt. (jg) I. Spiegel, Lt. W. X. 
Walsh 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Harvard University, Cambridge: A. R. Nykl, L. F. Solano, A. F. Whittem 
Smith College, Northampton: Helen J. Peirce 
Wheaton College, Norton: Mary S. Sweeney 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College, East Lansing: Mrs. Alice Leathers 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor: Nelson W. Eddy, Joseph N. Lincoln 


MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: Joao Figueiredo 


MIssourRI 


St. Louis University, St. Louis: Joseph F. Privitera 
University of Missouri, Columbia: Elliott B. Scherr 


NEVADA 


University of Nevada, Reno: B. F. Chappelle 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover: Jos. B. Folger, Jr. 


NEw JERSEY 


New Jersey College for Women and Rutgers University, New Brunswick: 
Emil L. Jordan 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City: Emilio Pineda 

Princeton University, Princeton: Frederick B. Agard 


New Mexico 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque: Carlos M. Teran 


New York 


Barnard College, Columbia University, New York: Maria de L. Sa Pereira 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn: Max A. Luria, Beatriz Schafran 
College of the City of New York: Alfred Iacuzzi 
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Columbia University, New York: José Famadas, Federico de Onis, Alexan- 
der R. Prieta 

Cornell University, Ithaca: G. I. Dale 

Hunter College, New York: Joseph Fragoso, Carl Selmer 

New York University, New York: E. Herman Hespelt 

St. Lawrence University, Canton: Nicolas Percas 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs: Xavier A. Fernandes 

Syracuse University, Syracuse: Elbert F. King 

United States Military Academy, West Point: Lt. Col. Donald L. Durfee 


Nortu DAKOTA 
State Teachers College, Dickinson: Theresa B. Hiatt 


OHIO 


Denison University, Granville: Graydon S. DeLand 
Kenyon College, Gambier: William Ray Ashford 
Miami University, Oxford: Daniel da Cruz 
Ohio State University, Columbus: A. H. Schutz 
Ohio University, Athens: I. A. Ondis 

OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater: Lida M. Russell 


OREGON 
University of Oregon, Eugene: Ray P. Bowen 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bucknell College, Lewisburg: Agnes M. Brady 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster: Carl Hartzell 
Pennsylvania State College, State College: H. H. Arnold 
Temple University, Philadelphia: Alexandre de Seabra 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: Edwin B. Williams 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh: M. A. de Vitis 

Ruope IsLaAnD 


Brown University, Providence: Carlos Weiman 


TENNESSEE 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville: Wesley M. Carr 


TEXAS 


Dallas College, 2615 Throckmorton, Dallas: A. B. Deter 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio: Theodore J. Brenner, S.M. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown: Wm. M. Patterson 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock: Eunice J. Gates 
Trinity University, San Antonio: Virginia Joiner 

University of Texas, Austin: Ramén Martinez-Lépez 
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UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo:‘Gerrit de Jong, Jr. 
WASHINGTON 
University of Washington, Seattle: Evelyn Ashlin, Clotilde Wilson 
WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia State College, Institute: John F. Matheus 
West Virginia University, Morgantown: Warren F. Manning 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University, Milwaukee: Charles L. Scanlon 


University of Wisconsin, Madison: Lloyd A. W. Kasten, Claude E. Leroy, 
John O. Marsh, Jr. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming, Laramie: Carle H. Malone 


SPANISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Pau. E. SmitrH 


Specialist in Charge of Teacher Exchanges, United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 


Ninety-four teachers of Spanish from thirty-one states and the District of 
Columbia attended the first Spanish Language Institute held in Mexico City 
from June 27 to August 11, 1944. 

The Spanish Language Institute was one of the cooperative educational ac- 
tivities in which the United States Office of Education and the Department of 
State collaborated with the National University of Mexico and the Mexican 
Ministry of Public Education to plan for the special needs and interests of 
United States teachers of Spanish, 


The faculty and the advisory committee for the Institute included the follow- 
ing personnel: 


Jaime Torres Bodet, Minister of Public Education in Mexico 

Ramén Beteta, Under-Secretary of the Treasury 

Rodulfo Brito Foucher, Rector of the National University of Mexico 
Alfonso Caso, Director of the National Museum 

Miguel Covarrubias, Artist and Writer 

Justino Fernandez, Research Associate, Institute of Aesthetic Research 
Julio Jiménez Rueda, Director of the School of Philosophy and Letters 
Enrique Loaiza, of the Summer School Faculty 

Albert H. Marckwardt, Director of the English Language Institute 
Pablo Martinez del Rio, Director of the Summer School for Foreign Students 
Edmundo O’Gorman, of the National Archives 

Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla, Director of the School of Anthropology 
Charles H. Stevens, Cultural Attaché, Embassy of the United States 
Manuel Toussaint, Director of the Institute of Aesthetic Research 
Francisco Villagran Prado, Director of the National Preparatory School 
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Because enrollment in the Institute was limited to one hundred teachers 
and because the needs were of a special nature the curriculum was devised to 
conform with these qualifications. In general there were three courses offered: 
(1) Spanish Conversation and Composition; (2) Mexican Literature; (3) 
Mexican Culture. The course in Spanish Conversation and Composition was 
given on two levels: advanced, for experienced teachers of Spanish, and less 
advanced, for teachers whose major has not been in Spanish but who in recent 
years have been asked to teach classes in Spanish. 

The teachers were divided, on the basis of oral interviews in Spanish, into 
five classes, so that in small homogeneous groups they met daily for the 
classes in conversation and composition. Illustrations taken from the syllabus 
for this phase of the Institute illustrate the nature of the study: 

First Week 

1. Repaso de las reglas de acentuacién: (a) acento prosdédico; (b) acento orto- 
grafico; (c) acento diacritico 

2. Repaso de pronombres 

3. Empleo de negativos 

4. Modismos usuales formados con verbos de uso corriente: salir, salirse, seguir, 
servir, trabajar 

5. Composicién oral y escrita 

6. Conversacién 

7. Ejercicio de dictado 

8. Prueba semanal 

Second Week 
. Repaso de oraciones condicionales 
. Verbos ser y estar 
Palabras del vocabulario inglés de origen espafiol 
Modismos usuales formados con verbos de uso corriente: traer, venir, vivir, 
volar, volver 

5. Composicién oral y escrita 

6. Conversacién 

7. Ejercicio de dictado 

8. Prueba semanal 
Third Week 

1. Repaso de las preposiciones (se hara practicamente, es a saber, por medio de 

ejercicios faciles en los cuales familiarizara el alumno con las preposiciones de 
uso mas frecuente) 

2. Repaso de verbos defectivos de uso corriente: abolir, aterirse, empedernir, 

blandir, roer, loar 

3. Repaso de verbos impersonales: llover, nevar, amanecer, anochecer, atardecer, 

obscurecer, clarear, granizar, helar, etc. 

4. Modismos usuales formados con verbos de uso corrierite: enfermar, entrar, — 

escribir, estar, faltar 

5. Composicién oral y escrita 
6. Conversacién 


PeNe 


Fourth Week 


1. Repaso del imperfecto: a) tiempos ingleses que corresponden al imperfecto 
castellano; b) diferentes usos del imperfecto: 
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1. Accién coexistente con otra accién pasada 
2. Habito o costumbre pasado 
3. En partes descriptivas de la narracién 
4. Accién continua 
5. Accién no terminada 
2. Repaso de verbos irregulares 
3. Modismos usuales formados con verbos de uso corriente: pasar, pensar, poner, 
ponerse, reirse 
. Composicién oral y escrita 
. Conversacién 
. Ejercicio de dictado 
. Prueba semanal 


Fifth Week 


1. Repaso del gerundio: gerundios correctos y gerundios incorrectos. Equivalen- 
cias inglesas del gerundio. No es el “Present Participle.” 

2. Repaso del participio del presente. Equivalencias espafiolas del “Present Par- 
ticiple.” 

. Repaso de los principales participios irregulares 

. Expresiones de tiempo con el verbo hacer 

. Modismos usuales formados con verbos de uso corriente: ir, llevar, montar, 
mudar, pagar 
6. Composicién oral y escrita 
7. Conversacién 
8. Prueba semanal 
9. Ejercicio de dictado 

Sixth Week 


1. Repaso del subjuntivo: 

2. Modismos usuales formados con verbos de uso corriente: acabar, andar, caer, 
recaer, comprar, contar, dar, decir, dejar, echar, echarse 

3. Composicién oral y escrita 

4. Conversacién 

5. Prueba final 

6. Ejercicios de dictado y traduccion 


NAW > 


nt w 


The survey course on Mexican literature was under the direction of Julio 
Jiménez Rueda, who lectured to the entire group every Monday. Then, having 
been given the outline and explanation by the lecturer, the teachers met in 
their respective sections for further study and discussion of various selections 
of Mexican literature. The following examples indicate the extent and scope 
of the studies in literature: 


First Week 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, Las paredes oyen (Tomo 6 de la Biblioteca del Estudiante 
Universitario) 
Second Week 
Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, Poes escogidas (“Coleccién Austral”) o Poesias 
completas (“Ediciones Botas”) 
Third Week 


Francisco Javier Clavijero, Historia y disertaciones (Tomo 44 de la “Biblioteca 
del Estudiante Universitario”) 
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Fourth Week 


José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi, Trozos de El Periquillo Sarniento (Ediciones 
: “Stylo”) ; El Pensador Mexicano (Tomo 15 de la “Biblioteca del Estudiante 
Universitario” ) 
Fifth Week 


Ignacio Manuel Altamirano, Aires de México (Tomo 18 de la “Biblioteca del 
Estudiante Universitario”); La Navidad en las montafias (Ediciones “Por- 
ria”) 

Sixth Week 


Manuel Gutiérrez Najera y el “Modernismo,” Las cien mejores poestas mexi- 
canas modernas por Antonio Castro Leal (Ed. “Porrtia Hermanos”) 


The third major division of the curriculum in the Institute was a series of 
lectures delivered to the entire group at a class hour on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, on the general topic of Mexican Culture. These lectures, many 
of them illustrated, were given by outstanding authorities in Mexico. The 
topics were: “La cultura en la historia de México,” “Cultura prehispdnica,” 
“Arte colonial de México,” “Cultura y arte contempordneos de México,” 
“Poblacién indigena de México.” 

: In order to prepare for these subjects, all a which were covered in a series 

3 of three lectures except the first, which was expanded to cover six meetings, 
the teachers were supplied with an outline of the lecture and a selective 
bibliography. For the lectures on “Cultura prehispanica,” for example, the 
following outlines and bibliography were presented: 


I. Antecedentes histéricos. La zona cultural denominada “América Media.” Hori- 

zontes culturales dentro de esta zona. El horizonte prehistérico. El horizonte 

i del principio de la agricultura. El horizonte de las altas culturas. El horizonte 

} de los metales. Las tres zonas fundamentales que han permitido una clasifica- 
cién cronolégica: el Valle de México, Oaxaca y la zona maya. Breve resefia 
de la historia precortesiana en el Valle de México. 

II. Las culturas indigenas. El descubrimiento de la agricultura. La importancia del 
maiz. Las plantas que cultivaron los indigenas mesoamericanos. Animales 
domésticos. Plantas medicinales. La cultura material del indigena mesoameri- 
cano. La religién. Astronomia y calendario. La organizacién politica. 

III. El arte en Mesoamérica. Desarrollo de la arquitectura, en el Valle de México. 
Sitios arcaicos, Teotihuacan, Tula, Xochicalco, Tenayuca. Arquitectura maya. 
Viejo imperio. Yucatan. La arquitectura en Oaxaca, Monte Alban y Mitla. 
La escultura y la pintura. El tallado de piedras semipreciosas. La ceramica. 
La orfebreria. 


Libros de consulta: 
Y El Teocalli de la Guerra Sagrada, 1927 
Las estelas zapotecas, México, 1928 
Las exploraciones de Monte Alban, 1932-1934 
| La religién de los aztecas, 1938 
Exploraciones en Mitla, 1934 
Articulos sobre arqueologia de las siguientes revistas: Revista Mexicana de 
Estudios Histéricos; Anales del Museo Nacional de México; El México Antiguo; 
Mexican Folkways; Revista de la Universidad Nacional; Geographic Magazine. 


One of the most notable features of the first Spanish Language Institute 


| 
. 
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was the excellent spirit of cooperation which was evident in the planning 
and in the execution of the program. The officials of the Ministry of Public 
Education in Mexico, of the National University of Mexico, of the United 
States Office of Education, and of the Department of State, worked throughout 
in complete harmony. The Spanish teachers who attended the Institute re- 
ported that the work done was of exceedingly high caliber, and that many 
had the pleasure of living with Mexican families so that there was additional 
opportunity to use conversational Spanish. The teachers were aided by a 
maintenance grant of one hundred dollars made available by the Department 
of State. It is hoped that the Institute will continue during succeeding sum- 
mers. Already many requests have come to the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations of the United States Office of Education concerning 
future Spanish Language Institutes. 

The following teachers from the United States attended the sessions held 





in Mexico City this past summer: 


Florence Adamo, Brooklyn, New York 

Ella B. Adams, Detroit, Michigan 

June Adams, Los Angeles, California 

Grace W. Allsop, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

Mrs. W. L. Amis, Bristol, Virginia 

Rose Avifia, San Francisco, California 

Edith Bach, Clinton, Iowa : 

Helen Fern Baker, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota 

Ruth Ellen Baker, Woodland, California 

Beatrice L. Barker, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey 

Marian Brazelton, Chicago, Illinois 

D. Raymond Brothers, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

George B. Calt, Melrose, Massachusetts 

James D. Carter, Jr., Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia 

Antoinette du Val Ceyak, South Bend, 
Indiana 

Selma Lola Chambers, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

Katherine T. Chase, Clifton, New Jersey 

Thalia Dubose Clark, Dallas, Texas 

Jewell C. Coon, Victorville, California 

Flora Corns, Detroit, Michigan 

Louise Cramer, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Grace Eads Dalton, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri 

Helen Draper, Farmville, Virginia 

Florence Johnson Dunstan, Decatur, 
Georgia 

Sylvia Dworski, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut 

Beatrice Eckberg, Lakewood, New York 


Russell Hardaman Edwards, Carrizo 
Springs, Texas 

Jane Eiben, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mary E. Erwin, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts 

R. G. Ferrer, Spokane, Washington 

Annette M. Flynn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Maud M. Fraser, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Elizabeth Gallagher, Raton, New Mexico 

Leona Glenn, Columbus, Ohio 

E. J. Guillozet, Collegeville, Indiana 

Edith Muriel Harn, Decatur, Georgia 

Marie M. Hartmann, Clinton, Iowa 

Ruth Catherine Heilman, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Dorothy Heironimus, Huntington, West 
Virginia 

Marian C, Helvie, Muskegon, Michigan 

Connie R. Herrera, Wichita, Kansas 

H. R, Heskamp, Lakewood, Ohio 

Marion Louise Higham, Sayre, Okla- 
homa 

Nellie Belle Horsman, Sulphur, Okla- 
homa 

Charles Howe, Muskegon, Michigan 

Mary Steiner Howell, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Betty V. Kahn, Detroit, Michigan 

Catharine Katzenberger, Greenville, Ohio 

Gratia V. Kendall, Edge Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania 

William N. Kerbawy, Hillsdale, Michi- 


gan 
Burton C. Lemmon, Tacoma, Washing- 


ton 


Florence T. Lewis, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Blaine Claire Lytton, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 

Pierre Macy, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Oneta Maxwell, Alva, Oklahoma 

Emma Moffett, Miami, Florida 

Margaret Moore, Hollins College, Vir- 


ginia 

Frank W. Morton, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia 

Marjorie Murphy, Edmonds, Washington 

Louis Nesbit, Syracuse, New York 

Frances W. Norsworthy, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia 

Margaret Olsen, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Arista O’Regan, Jersey City, New Jer- 
sey 

Margarette Patrick, Cleveland, Ohio 

Blanche Patterson, St. Louis, Missouri 

Janet Piper, Huntsville, Texas 

Frances G. Playfair, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Marie M. Quemet, Catonsville, Maryland 

Lillian G. Rasch, Covington, Kentucky 

Jeanne Rizzuto, New York, New York 

Dorothy Rupp, Lakewood, Ohio 

Olivia Russell, Washington, D.C. 

Eleanore Schuster, Clifton, New Jersey 


Ida C. Shapiro, Los Angeles, California 

Helen C, Shelley, Baltimore, Maryland 

Estelle R. Shevin, Garfield, New Jersey 

J. Irene Smith, Geneseo, New York 

Marian Smith, Toledo, Ohio 

Eloise Spurlock, Kansas City, Missouri 

Ada Strong, Bristol, Virginia 

Margaret E. Talbert, Huntington Beach, 
California 

Henry C. Turk, Detroit, Michigan 

Laurel H. Turk, Greencastle, Indiana 

Marie A. Turner, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 

Dorothy Turney, Newburgh, New York 

Inabelle Webb, Mexico, New York 

Alice Whitcomb, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

Isabelle E. Whitfield, Port Angeles, 
Washington 

Alice M. Whitney, Vestal, New York 

Jennie A, Whitten, Normal, Illinois 

Alice May Williams, Oakland, California 

F. Winona Woodson, Hurley, New Mex- 
ico 

Gladys A. Woody, Moscow, Idaho 

A. Marguerite Zouck, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 


LATIN AMERICA SENDS US A VISITOR 


THELMA CAMPBELL 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 


In the multiplicity of problems, national and international, that harass our 
Federal Government, there is one which the Spanish teachers of America 
can help to solve. The question of Latin American relations and how they are 
handled lies close to the province of the Spanish teacher and provides us with 
an opportunity and a challenge. Moreover, this problem concerns us more 
vitally than any other single American group. The present spate of accusation 
and counter-accusation, of hastily written books and investigating committees, 
does more than affect future trade relations between the United States and 
South America. It behooves us, for practical as well as idealistic reasons, to 
study our governmental handling of hemispheric problems and to try to reach 
carefully considered conclusions. It is for that reason that I want to evaluate, 
as honestly as I can, my own experience with one government-sponsored proj- 
ect, that of bringing Latin American teachers to this country for study, travel, 
and acquaintance with our way of life. 

Our school, a large high school and junior college in suburban Chicago, was 
one of those chosen to participate in an experiment worked out jointly by the 
Department of State and the Division of Inter-American Educational Relations 
of the United States Office of Education. In this experiment, typical American 
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schools are invited to assist in welcoming visiting teachers from the other 
_American republics. These visitors are chosen by the Ministers of Education of 
the Latin American countries, in accordance with requirements set forth by 
our Department of State. On their arrival here, they study for a time in some 
American university and are then sent out to observe representative schools and 
to learn all they can about our life and institutions. At the termination of their 
stay, it is hoped that they will return home with a knowledge and understanding 
that will help to combat the justifiable suspicions that Latin America has about 
us. 

And so enter Sefiorita Concepcién Rojas Benitez! We awaited her with 
varying degrees of anticipation and trepidation. The Office of Education had 
sent us a detailed plan for taking full advantage of her presence in our school- 
system and for giving her a real insight into school and community life. It was 
suggested that the visiting teacher should assist in the work of the Spanish 
Department “. . . though not with full teaching load and responsibility. . . . Per 
haps ten periods of class work per week should constitute the visitor’s 
load for teaching and observation.” Other suggestions were that this teacher 
might assist in classes in history and social science by discussing the various 
aspects of life in her country, and that she “should have the privilege of speak- 
ing to classes or groups about her country or other subjects of interest to her.” 
Seeking personal information about “Our Sefiorita,” we had learned that she 
came from San Lorenzo del Campo Grande, near Asuncién, and that she had 
already been in the United States for five months. What we did not know was 
the sort of person she was or how she would fit into our suburban community, 
where she was to live for six weeks. So we waited, holding our breath and 
making plans that made up in scope for what they lacked in definiteness. 

Since I was delegated to meet her at the station, my own breathlessness was 
even more immediate. As I stood at the Information Desk listening to her 
Spanish name burring out of the microphone and resounding strangely under 
the high, smoke-stained ceiling, I must confess to many qualms. But they 
melted like mist when I caught sight of the slender, dark-haired girl hurrying 
toward the desk. There was about her pointed little face with its dimpled chin 
that air of eager anticipation of the new that is part of the American spirit, 
North or South. Her face, beautiful at times, always attractive, was a compound 
of interesting planes sloping from high cheek-bones to a pointed chin, and a 
quick, observant mind shone out of her dark eyes with their upsweeping 
lashes. My instant liking for her deepened into respect when I discovered that 
she held a degree in law in her native country and that she had taught in the 
Escuela Normal de Profesores in Asuncién. It was obvious from the first that 
we were fortunate in the representative sent to us. 

One disappointment awaited us, however, when we found that our visitor 
spoke English somewhat hesitantly and was extremely ill at ease in the use of 
the language. It soon became evident that she would not be able to assist in the 
social science units that had been planned especially for her. Another dis- 
advantage of this lack of English was the fact that she had to refuse a number 
of invitations to speak before church and club groups, and thus she regretfully 
lost many opportunities to interpret her country, its life and ideals to the people 
with whom she had come to live. 
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We encountered a second obstacle when we tried to work out a schedule 
following the suggestion of the Office of Education that the visiting teacher 
spend ten hours a week in the classroom. Evidently Sefiorita Rojas had 
never understood that such regular activity was a part of her training in this 
country, nor had it been expected of her in other schools she ‘had visited. She 
was charming and gracious, anxious to do what we wanted, but so puzzled by 
our plans that in the end we merely asked her to visit each of our twenty 
Spanish sections for one period each and talk to them about Paraguay. 

In that brief time, however, the effect of her presence was tremendous. The 
students listened, enthralled, as she spoke to them in slow, careful Spanish 
about her country, that little country of which we had known so little but which 
we now feel is a near neighbor. They had read our meager information on 
Paraguay and had prepared questions to ask her; they fairly hung out of their 
seats listening to her answers which, incidentally, often contradicted the half- 
truths of our texts. One student said to me later, “It’s the most fun I ever 
had in school, being able to understand when a native talks to you like that. 
It certainly gives you that old lift!” 

Much of their eagerness was due to the Sefiorita’s charm and attractiveness, 
and that, of course, is as definite a part of our pupils’ education about South 
Americans as is the language. Our youngsters must have an opportunity to 
substitute knowledge for the picturesque misconceptions they have gained 
from the movies and, I regret to say, from textbooks, of Latin Americans as 
a people who spend their time dancing the rumba or riding about the pampas 
clad in ponchos and carrying machetes. They must outgrow their smug Anglo- 
Saxon “superiority complex” and learn to know our neighbors as cultured, 
accomplished, attractive individuals. It is in this respect that our students 
profited most. Not a boy or girl who sat in Sefiorita Rojas Benitez’s class will 
ever again think condescendingly of a South American. 

An interesting and surprising by-product that developed from her work in 
the school was a strengthening of the bond between the school and the 
community. Her coming was talked about far and wide by the students and 
was reported in the local newspaper. The townspeople were immediately 
interested in this new thing the school was able to provide for the enrichment 
of community life. The result was a focusing of attention on the school and 
an increased pride in it and its faculty, as well as its visitor. 

The members of our community also profited in many ways from the 
presence of our South American guest, and deservedly so, for they certainly 
put their hearts into looking after Tila, as everyone was soon affectionately 
calling her. Indeed, thanks to the charming woman in whose home she was 
placed, the entertainment of “the Sefiorita” assumed almost the proportions 
of a community project. People flocked in to do things for her. They took 
her everywhere—into their homes, on typical American picnics, to church 
“pot luck” suppers, into Chicago to see its points of interest, and on visits 
to all the schools in our vicinity. These hospitable efforts provided the girl 
with a fine picture of life in our country, but they also enriched the experiences 
of the people who made them. In addition to an increased knowledge of Latin 
America and its peoples, we came to an intensified realization of some of 
our own advantages. Looking through Tila’s clear eyes at the things we had 
taken for granted, we grew to appreciate them anew. 

One thing especially that was brought home to us most keenly was the 
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freedom and rights of women in this country. Such groups as the American 
Association of University Women and the League of Women Voters inter- 
ested our guest particularly, because women in her country lack the independ- 
ence implicit in such organizations. Her desire to learn about the rights of 
women here and her expressed determination to do something for the women 
of her country inspired the League of Women Voters to hold a special meeting 
for her, where each officer explained in careful detail the responsibilities of 
the office and the things they were trying to accomplish. A perfect way to 
focus our attention on things we had accepted as a matter of course! 

It would, however, be entirely too selfish to think only of what we gained 
without considering what we gave our South American friend in return. Two 
things preeminently Tila gained from her association with us and other 
Americans, First and foremost, I would put her revised opinion of our 
national life, and particularly of our home life. I have already mentioned 
that she visited in many homes in our community. Those visits, I think, were 
the most valuable single thing that America gave her, or can give to any 
visiting foreigner. South Americans have an erroneous idea of family life 
in this country, due to the movies we have sent down to them and to news- 
paper comment about the prevalence of divorce in this country. From those 
sources, they judge that we have no family life, that there is no such thing 
as sanctity of the marriage vow, and that we are, therefore, an immoral 
people. Those who discover for themselves the falsity of this premise are 
both surprised and delighted. I once heard Tila say, in speaking to a group of 
women, that she was especially pleased to find among us the same warmth 
of family relations that exists in her own country. That sounds naive, no 
doubt, but it illustrates a salient point in the thinking of Latin Americans. 

Other more familiar Latin American concepts of us—that we are a money- 
worshiping people, that we are imperialists determined to expand at all costs, 
and that we have no culture and no art or music worthy of the name—have 
been answered, at least in part, in Tila’s mind. She knows now, for instance, 
that the average, middle-class American is no more money-minded than 
people in other countries. She has moved among educated people here and she 
knows that, though they may lack the elaborate Spanish formulas of politeness, 
yet they do have a culture and a courtesy of their own. Above all, she knows 
that the heart of America is kind, regardless of the mistakes of its politicians, 
and that is the most important thing. 

It seems queer, perhaps, to put into the secondary place the primary purpose 
of her coming, the acquisition of knowledge about our school-systems. How- 
ever, I think Tila herself would say that it stands exactly there. She gained a 
great deal in this respect, however, and was intensely interested in what she 
learned. Particularly was she impressed by the degree of self-government of 
our student bodies and by the efficiency with which the youngsters assumed 
their responsibility. She told me one day, her eyes flashing with enthusiasm, 
of a visit to a grade school where the school assembly was managed by a 
student president. 

“: Qué simpatico!” she exclaimed. “; Qué chicos! I have never seen such 
children! The president was only about eleven years old, but he managed 
everything like a grown-up. Even the teachers had to address him and be 
recognized before they could speak. ; Yo estaba encantada!” 

And finally, I am sure that Sefiorita Rojas will never again think of the 
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United States without an emotional tinge to her thoughts, the difference in 
viewpoint that comes when personal regard and warm friendship replace an 
impersonal outlook. I know that she loved America from the sincere, appre- 
ciative things she said. The fact that she cried all morning on the day she 
left was certainly proof of the deep regard she had for the American family 
with whom she spent the six weeks that she lived in our village. 

It will be obvious to those who have read this far that the visit of Sefiorita 
Rojas was extremely valuable to her and to everyone who came in contact 
with her. Let us see, by way of constructive criticism, how that value could 
have been increased. 

In the first place, our visitor’s inability to speak English well appreciably 
diminished her contribution to the community and the school as well as her 
own personal enjoyment. I mentioned earlier in this paper that these visitors 
were chosen by the Ministers of Education of their respective countries in 
accordance with requirements set forth by our Department of State. One of 
these requirements is that the person chosen to come to this country be able 
to speak English. I believe that the officials of the State Department of our 
country can contribute to the success of this experiment by insisting that these 
requirements be met exactly. It would be possible, without giving offense in 
any way, to supply as a part of the requirements a simple test in English 
which must be passed by the prospective candidate. No matter how it is done, 
this difficulty should be obviated, both for the sake of the visitor and for the 
schools that will be visited. 

Secondly, there should be a definite understanding, before a visiting teacher 
enters any of our schools, as to exactly what is expected of him or her. I 
should suggest a preliminary correspondence between the school to be visited 
and the Office of Education, in which the school outlines its plans, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of the Office. In return, the experts in the Office 
should make any criticisms or corrections necessary and should submit these 
plans to the visiting teacher in question. It seems to me that such a procedure 
would not only be of value to the schools seeking to make the most of an 
excellent and unusual opportunity, but also would protect the visitor from the 
demands of over-zealous or greedy teachers or department heads who might 
require more than should rightfully be asked of these visitors. 

Finally, along with definite planning, I feel that definite information should 
be given to the school to be visited. Such information would help in making 
plans, as well as assist in dispelling the feeling of uncertainty that assails 
an administrator when he faces the entrance of an unknown quantity into 
his smoothly-running school. A simple method of gathering this information 
would be to set up a folder-file, with all pertinent material, as soon as the 
visitor lands in this country. Newspaper clippings (the press has been very 
enthusiastic about these visitors), pictures, and facts about his or her work 
in Latin America before coming here, should be included. In addition, the 
responsible person in each school visited should add information relative to 
the adjustment made by the visitor in this country, his ability to get along in 
the school and community, and his work in that particular school-system. 
Such a folder, sent in advance of the arrival of the visitor, would be invaluable 
to the school, and the resulting greater efficiency in planning and preparing 
for the visitor would result in his increased enjoyment as well. 
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I hope I have made it abundantly clear, in spite of my criticisms, that I 
thoroughly approve this experiment and hope to see it continue. Because it is 
still an experiment and because the Office of Education has shown itself eager 
to receive suggestions from teachers who have participated in it, I expect to 
see the weaknesses of the plan removed and its functioning improved in 
smoothness and efficiency as it proceeds. It is something that cannot fail to 
have immeasureable effects on the relations between our own country and the 
nations that lie to the south. 

When a girl can say sincerely, as Tila Rojas Benitez did in an open letter 
in our local paper, “In spite of the fact that I do not know your language 
well, I have felt here as if I were in my own home surrounded by my parents 
and best friends . . .”; when she and many others carry that spirit back to 
the schools of Hispanic America, where young minds are in the process of 
building their opinions of their suspect Northern neighbor; and when 
youngsters in this country, also still in the impressionable age, come to know 
the charm and value of worthwhile representatives of those southern republics, 
then I think we are accomplishing something of more lasting worth than 
sending expensive “goodwill tours” that touch only a tiny fraction of the 
Latin population. We are building roads into minds that have been closed to 
us; our “goodwill” not only contributes to a badly-needed present under- 
standing, but will serve as a firm foundation of mutual respect and esteem on 
which to build the future of Inter-American relations. 

(Eprror1at Note: We have been informed that any school or school-system 
that desires to receive visiting teachers from the other American republics 
during the present school-year may send an invitation through the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Administration, Washington 25, D.C. When visitors’ itineraries 
are being arranged, the school or school-system will then be considered as a pos- 
sible host for a few weeks.) 


~COMO SE DICE ESO?* 


(Expresiones corrientes seleccionadas de los peridédicos, 
revistas y radioemisiones de hoy dia) 


Ernest E, STOWELL 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 


II 
EN GUERRA: EXPRESIONES GENERALIZADAS 


toask fornews  preguntar noticias 
commando  comando 

deadly fire fuego mortifero 

to decorate condecorar 

Far East Lejano Oriente 

flag raising § enarbolacién de la bandera 
fox hole agujero de zorra 


* See “i Cémo se dice eso?” Part I, Hispania for October, 1943, pp. 303-304. 
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gas mask # mdscara contra gases 

gas proof a prueba de gases 

high command _—_ alto mando 

hospital facilities  técnicas hospitalarias 
installation § guarnicién 

parade desfile (m) 

to requisition requisar 

to resume activities reanudar actividades 
to salvage recuperar 

smashing victory victoria aplastante 

the Solomons las Salomén 

spokesman portavoz (m) 

to take by surprise tomar por sorpresa 
training  adiestramiento; entrenamiento 
Women’s Army Corps Cuerpo Femenino del Ejército 


LOS DEPORTES 


to be in condition estar en condiciones de 
to beat  acribillar; llevarse de calle 

big league (conference) liga de primera fuerza 
to break a record _batir un récord 

breather (easy game) respiradero 
championship campeonato 

to chalk up registrarse; anotarse 

cup champion campedn copero 

to cut (from a team) dar de baja 

first string equipo de primera fuerza 

game partido 

to have a place (on a team) cubrir una plaza 
to kick _—tirar patadas 

leadership liderato 

lineup  alineamiento 

to pep up foguear 

playfield campo de recreo 

play off partido de desempate 

quarrel (among players) colisién luchistica 
to rank ranquear 

referee referi (m) 

score anotacidn 

score board marcador 

season (sport) temporada 

sportsman deportista (m) 

to tie empatar 

winter conference _liga invernal 


asf SE DICE 


at the hands of @ manos de 
to be puzzled imérigarse 
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colored film pelicula a color 

complete failure fracaso sonado (rotundo) 
cookie  galleta 

doughnut rosquita 

down payment entre (m) 

easy terms abonos fdciles 

frayed nerves nervios quebrantados 

to grow fond of encarifarse con 

high class de buen tono 

to make one’s way to hacerse a 

mending compostura 

New Deal Nuevo Trato 

northern norteiio, a 

on behalf of en pro de 

the reason why... la razén por la que... 
reign of terror reinado de terror 

to remodel remodelar 

safety engineer ingeniero de seguridad 
sleeping bag dolsa de dormir 

student association  asociacién estudiantil 
to suffer delay = registrar atrasos 

to take part participar 

teletype teletipo 

War Production Board Junta de Produccién de Materiales de Guerra 
window screen ventana de alambre 


OUR NEW CUSTOMERS 


Beryt J. M. McManus 
Evening College, Norfolk Division, College of William and Mary, Norfolk, Virginia 


The war has brought us a lot of new customers. If we are working under 
a military program, we may have a definite procedure to follow with the latest 
texts and equipment to use. Our pupils may be under military discipline with 
provision made in their schedule for intensive training in a foreign language. 
But there are a lot of us teaching war-swollen classes with no such aids at our 
command. What are we doing with these adults who are suddenly desirous of 
mastering a foreign language? The customer must be satisfied or we shall have 
lost our golden opportunity. Perhaps if we compare notes, we can all profit 
therefrom. We will start with our experiences. We make no claim to originality, 
but hope that any lack of said quality will encourage you to tell us what you do. 

Deserting the editorial “we” for the moment, allow me to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which these experiences were acquired. I have taught both 
the short type of course labelled “Military Spanish” and the regulation semes- 
ter-length course with college credit in “Beginning Spanish.” In my classes 
military personnel has predominated but war-workers and miscellaneous 
civilians are also represented. The frequency of changes in military orders, 
transfers from a day-shift to the night-shift, in addition to the usual reasons 
for dropping out, cause the composition of a class to vary from day to day. 
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For that reason I make my primary objective that of giving something special 
at each meeting that will make the individual feel that the hour and a half 
in class was well spent. The interest and enthusiasm of even the transients 
more than pay for the time spent in thinking up those “specials.” 

The great variation in educational backgrounds adds another problem. 
Consider, for example, the problem of having in the same class such extremes 
as a Lieutenant Commander who was formerly a university professor and a 
second-class seaman with a sketchy scholastic background. (The seaman 
covered himself with glory, thanks to his Italian ancestry!) And then there 
was the war-worker who wrote “I have gave,” “we was reading,” and 
“finely” for “finally,” to the dismay of several teachers in the class. The 
instructor has to use considerable ingenuity in finding the approach that will 
appeal to all. 

In writing of war-time foreign-language instruction many have pointed 
out the obvious fact that, regardless of the label attached to it, an elementary 
course has to cover certain fundamentals in order to accomplish anything. 
To meet the demands of these new, heterogeneous, adult pupils, those funda- 
mentals must be reduced to an absolute minimum and presented largely through 
the aural and oral approach. Of course, visual-minded individuals demand 
something to look at, so we try to choose a suitably condensed text, we mimeo- 
graph supplementary material, and we write words and phrases on the board, 
though we often do so with trepidation knowing what unusual results will 
come from the mouths of some of our pupils once they are alone with the 
written symbol and their English speech-habits. 

Even college graduates come to our classes optimistically expecting to go 
forth in a few weeks talking fluently—all this, of course, without further 
expenditure of time and energy on their part than that made during the class- 
hour. For that reason, in one of the early sessions of the course we usually 
ask, “How long did it take you to learn to speak English so that any one other 
than a proud parent could tell what you were saying?” We follow up with 
the remark, “Of course the speed with which you master another language is 
going to depend on how good your memory is and what habits of concentration 
you have at your command. Just pretend each time that your life depends on 
making the other fellow understand you and you'll be surprised how much 
you can do with even a few words.” The purpose of this and similar remarks 
made with great frequency is (1) to make our pupils realize that despite 
North American efficiency, newspaper ads to the contrary, a foreign language 
cannot be “taken” as one would take vitamin pills; and (2) to make—oh, very 
psychologically, of course—our pupils try to express themselves in the for- 
eign language from the first. Getting the average adult to express himself is a 
totally different proposition from getting the same response from adolescent 
pupils trained, if the school is modern, in self-expression. In fact, when I 
taught in high school, it seemed to me that I spent a great deal of my time 
trying to curb some forms of self-expression! But that’s another story. 

So now we are starting out with our objectives before us: to make each ses- 
sion worthwhile even for the fellow who will never be able to come to another; 
to disillusion our vitamin-pill friends and yet keep them interested and en- 
thusiastic; to make the course answer practical needs, that is, to emphasize 
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oral expression and aural comprehension; and to break down inhibitions so 
that every one is trying to express himself. All this we want to accomplish 
in such a manner that everyone is having a good time as well as learning. 
Tired adults will not make the effort to come to class after a hard day’s 
work unless we teach in an entertaining manner. In a way we are in the show 
business and we have an academic three-ring circus to manage. 

One thing is always surprising and that is the ease with which the silliest 
“stunt” can be put across successfully with an adult class. These adults are 
not trying to assume a sophisticated pose. They want to forget themselves 
and their worries so that, once their self-consciousness is removed, they enter 
whole-heartedly into the fun. 

As an ice-breaker in the early part of a course we recommend the follow- 
ing. During the first meetings of the class salutations, farewells, polite phrases 
for everyday use have been given, chorused by the class, and used on every 
possible occasion. One evening the instructor comes in and says, “Tonight 
we are going to open our meeting in the style of a world-famous evangelist. 
Each of you will turn to the neighbor on your right, greet him, introduce 
yourself, inquire about his health, ask him anything you would like to know. 
The neighbor will respond. We will omit the evangelistic ‘God bless you’ but 
end with the customary handshake because that is good form in Spanish- 
speaking countries too.” The class giggles, but falls to with enthusiasm and 
conversation buzzes from all directions. When time is called, someone’s “I 
forgot how to say .. .” starts us on whatever review is needed. 

Early in the course we have taught our pupils how to make and acknowledge 
introductions. Each evening we introduce some class-member to the class 
and, later, one individual to another. Visitors are always welcome but must be 
introduced to the class by the student host. The class acknowledges the intro- 
duction and the guest is expected to do likewise. Some times we have Spanish- 
speaking guests—we wish we could have more of them. Then the guest makes 
his remarks in Spanish. We welcome that because it gives the instructor an 
excellent chance to point out regional variations in speech. For example, a 
Puerto Rican gentleman was our guest one evening. The following evening 
someone said, “I noticed that Sefior Fulano sometimes pronounced ‘c’ and 
‘z’ with the ‘s’ sound and sometimes with the Castilian sound. Why was 
that?” The young lady who brought the gentleman to class explained, “I 
noticed that, too, and asked him about it. He wasn’t conscious of it, but as 
nearly as I can figure out he spoke with the ‘s’ sound until he went to the 
university and there he changed to ‘Castilian.’” We draw a parallel by pointing 
out what sometimes happens in our own country with the pronunciation of “a.” 

A few minutes of each class-hour are devoted to self-introductions. Two or 
three speak each night until every one has had a chance to perform. The 
' speaker tells his name, occupation, age—if he wishes, origin (most of us are 
only war-time residents of this region), and anything else he can tell about 
himself. In a Military Spanish class with very few feminine members one 
bachelor asked that the ladies include their telephone numbers! 

In learning the numbers we play games such as Caracoles or Loteria, Cara- 
coles is the old game of Buzz. Those making errors are given a stunt for the 
next meeting, such as telling their day’s schedule in Spanish, relating a joke 
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(one of our texts includes such frivolities), reciting the alphabet, or teaming 
up with another victim to present a dialogue to the class. Loteria is the Spanish 
version of Bingo. Someone always has an old Bingo set to donate for the 
occasion. Numbers are called in Spanish, the first to complete a row says 
Loteria, and then reads the numbers aloud in Spanish for checking. 

Repetition is the only way to insure automatic use of phrases; and so we 
repeat and repeat. The opening routine is always the same, though varied by 
the instructor in speed of speech and phrasing of the questions. We ask the 
date, the day (today, yesterday, day before yesterday, and so forth), the 
time, the weather, questions on personal condition, questions on local or 
seasonal current events. 

After sufficient vocabulary has been acquired, at each meeting of the class 
we have an impromptu conversation of a practical nature. Being sure that each 
has his turn, we assign parts for such things as engaging a room in a hotel, 
shopping for a certain item, making purchases in the market, hiring a taxi, 
ordering a meal, telephoning, buying a ticket (railroad, theater, lottery, and 
so forth), asking directions. Sometimes, to furnish a more realistic background, 
the instructor plays the part of the native and uses rapid-fire Spanish to test 
the inquirer’s resourcefulness. 

We don’t want our students to starve or perish of thirst should they land 
in a Spanish-speaking country with no interpreter handy. In pronunciation 
and vocabulary exercises we have given names of foods and drinks. We recall 
those to mind later by suddenly asking, “gQué quiere Vd. tomar?” and insist- 
ing that each class-member name a different beverage. At other class-meetings 
we repeat the procedure with fruits, foods for dinner, lunch, and the like. 

Equal in importance with the development of oral ability is the development 
of aural comprehension. To achieve the latter we use Spanish as much as 
possible in talking to the class. We resort to English only for explanations and 
for the cultural-background talks. With explanations we often follow the 
procedure of giving them in Spanish either before or after the English ver- 
sion. But that is not enough. We must devise other exercises. We often tell 
the class some familiar story in Spanish, starting with such classics as The 
Three Bears, because of the great amount of repetition possible, and branch- 
ing out into well-known fables. As we tell the story, we write the new words 
on the board but do not translate. We have not warned the class what story 
we are going to tell, so that it is interesting to note their thrill of satisfaction 
when they begin to recognize it. We tell the story twice, once slowly and a 
second time rapidly. At the conclusion of the narration we ask for the mean- 
ings of the words we have written on the board and use them for pronuncia- 
tion drill. If time permits, we have the class re-tell the story, each member 
contributing one sentence. 

We use newspaper headlines in a number of ways. From home we bring 
our copy of a daily Spanish paper. Sometimes we write the headlines on the 
board for pronunciation drill. Occasionally we dictate them to the class and 
follow that with chorus and individual drill in pronunciation. As our pupils’ 
ability grows we merely read the headlines aloud and allow the class to trans- 
late. With the second-semester survivors we use the Spanish newspaper as a 
text several times each month. The class enjoys this because of the practical 
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nature of the vocabulary, because it is Spanish for Spanish-speaking people 
rather than Spanish for North American students, and because it is soon 
possible to read with some sense of mastery. 

When a new grammatical phenomenon (of which we give only a minimum) 
is introduced, the lessons following the presentation review the topic re- 
peatedly. We have been learning object pronouns. On following evenings the 
instructor asks each member of the class, “Do you have such-and-such?” The 
answer may be affirmative or negative, but a pronoun must be used in place of 
the noun in the question. The pattern is varied by questions with the verbs 
“see,” “want,” “use,” and so forth. 

With pronoun-combinations to be mastered, we fire a volley of questions 
and commands, Each member of the class has a question or a command to 
answer and all are profiting from the repetition of the combinations in such 
situations as: gSe lo ha dado a Vd.? Si, me lo ha dado. gQuiere vendérmelo? 
No, no quiero vendérselo. Only hearing these combinations countless times 
will give mastery. Trying to teach them through grammatical explanations 
makes our pupils hesitant in speech, conscious of rules rather than of sounds. 

Sometimes we review by having each member of the class tell what he did 
yesterday, what he is doing now, what he will do tomorrow. Or, we may ask 
each to give a command to some other class-member. The member addressed 
replies that he will or will not do the action indicated. 

Learning to use ser and estar correctly calls for much drill and not for 
detailed grammatical explanations. We may ask each member of the class to 
tell where he is, what he is, how he is, what kind of a person he is. Or we may 
play a game in Spanish such as Who Am I? or Of What Am I Thinking?—both 
of which involve the use of the two verbs in questions answerable by “yes” 
or “no.” Or we go around the class demanding complete sentences in answer 
to such questions as: are you a student, are you rich, are you sad, who is near 
you, where is the White House, Naval Base, City Park, Post Office, hospital, 
railway station? 

Perhaps we have been increasing our vocabulary with descriptive words. 
Then we ask a mixture of personal and impersonal questions which keeps 
interest at a high point and furnishes a little fun too. We may ask: what is 
the largest Spanish-speaking country in South America, who is the prettiest 
girl in the class (being sure to direct this question to a male member of the 
class, preferably one whose wife is also present), who is taller than you, and 
so forth. In the same way the vocabulary from every new lesson in the text 
is used for this daily conversational exercise, striving always to use it in the 
greatest possible number of new situations and to have every member of the 
class participate. Sometimes we organize it like a Doctor IQ or Professor Quis 
program. We have not yet tried doing it in the Truth or Consequence style, 
but we think that that has possibilities. 

To give our students linguistic control is not enough. That is more than 
ever true with these new pupils who are studying the language often because 
they think that they may engage in business or travel in Spanish America. The 
ignorance of our public on matters touching Latin America is appalling, based 
as it is on cursory reading of the daily paper, on movies purportedly Latin 
American in atmosphere, and on Americanized versions of Latin American 
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songs and dances. We must do more than just teach the language. We are 
trying to develop a new type of tourist and those of us who have seen the 
North American variety in action know that there is room for missionary 
work in that respect. 

During each class-hour we manage to insert an entertaining as well as 
instructive talk on Spanish and Spanish American civilization, history, litera- 
ture, customs. We emphasize the differences and the similarities between 
Anglo-Saxons and Latin Americans. We try to show our pupils how we and 
our actions appear to our neighbors; we try to explain our neighbors and 
their actions to our people. We must break down the attitude which seeks 
to label others “crazy” because they don’t do or say things our way. 

These little talks are given naturally as the result of something arising in 
the class-hour, with a sort of that-reminds-me introduction. We feel that the 
time is not wasted when, after a discussion of student participation in politics 
in the Latin American countries with a few personal experiences thrown in 
for dramatic effect, a class-member later remarks, “I am so glad you told us 
about student interest in politics. I read in the paper yesterday about a student 
demonstration in Argentina and could really appreciate what it meant.” 

These new pupils of ours are a challenge to our inventiveness and ingenuity. 
The challenge is a stimulating one. Can we make our classes interesting and 
practical enough to sell our wares so that the enthusiasm and demand for 
foreign languages will survive present popularity? We can if we consistently 
strive to improve our methods of instruction and to show practical results to 
our customers. 


THE CASE OF THE DISAPPEARING GRAMMAR 


Dwicut L. BoLincer 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Spanish reading texts have been gaining steadily in quality in recent years. 
They have been more carefully edited, more skilfully chosen to interest stu- 
dents, and more attractively illustrated, printed, and bound. The reasons for 
this are at least two, among other reasons: editors have realized the necessity 
of making a reader stimulate the appetite of students; and the efforts of the 
word-counters have given us a practical means of fitting the reader to the 
student’s age and stage of progress. This is right and proper where readers 
are concerned. But have these two factors worked well in equal measure for 
textbook-grammars? I believe that they have not. I believe that, in combina- 
tion with two other tendencies, they have contributed to a deterioration of 
something which was already not very good, a vicious circle which it will 
require a good deal of energy and determination to break. 

It is easy to criticize what someone else has done, though unable to do 
better or as well oneself; and I hasten to say that what I wish to point out 
is not the fault of any individual, but rather a situation that we as a group 
have allowed ourselves to fall into. As a first shortcoming, we have attempted 
to make grammar more effective by making it more palatable rather than 
more accurate. This, so far as bindings, illustrations, and other externals are 
concerned, is all right; but since grammar is essentially the most difficult 
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part of language study, and consequently the least palatable, making it more 
palatable has been aimed at by progressively reducing it. As a second short- 
coming, this result has been contributed to by our generalizing, out of its 
proper sphere, the work of the word-counters. This is a scientific age, and 
we want to be scientific. Word-counting is the one activity in language 
research bearing on elementary instruction that has the earmarks of being 
scientific, and we cling to it to the extent of trying to count the words 
in our grammars, trying to count the rules, trying to eliminate low-frequencies. 
But we fail to realize that grammar is another type of investigation altogether, 
calling, it may be, for expansion rather than reduction. As a third shortcoming, 
the tendency is aggravated by the constant pressure toward speeding up, 
from educators and educationists as well as war-time demands in our academic 
world. Speeding-up has seemed to connote reduction in the size of our books; 
this again is all right where long-winded stories are concerned, from which 
entire sections may be trimmed without seriously damaging the whole; but 
it is fatal to an interrelated and articulate system such as grammar. And as 
a fourth shortcoming, we have all of us been caught in a whirlwind of 
competition. The increased popularity of Spanish has brought a heavy demand 
for new textbooks; every publisher must therefore have his quota of books 
to sell, and teachers are encouraged to turn out grammatical compositions 
without devoting an adequate amount of time to them. The result of these 
four tendencies has been what we might call “quickie” grammars. And there 
is really no ethical difference between a “quickie” grammar and a “quickie” 
calculus. Both have just so much to explain, and both lose by just so much 
if portions are omitted or skimped. 

I am referring now, mainly, to college grammars. Let us compare what we 
expect our college Spanish students to study and digest, with what teachers 
in other fields expect theirs to study and digest. Choosing a group of text- 
books from my own institution, I find: Case and Bergsmark’s College Geog- 
raphy (for one semester), 753 pages of text; Foley’s College Physics (for two 
semesters), 727 pages; Richardson and Scarlett’s General College Chemistry 
(for two semesters), 654 pages; Strausbaugh and Weimar’s General Biology 
(for one semester), 524 pages; Duncan’s Astronomy (one semester), 434 
pages; Hicks’s The American Nation (one semester), 734 pages; Wallbank 
and Taylor’s Civilization Past and Present (one semester), 558 pages. Our 
books look, by contrast, as if our primary concern were not instructing the 
young but avoiding a paper-shortage, for with us three hundred pages, to 
cover a whole year’s work, is a respectable size. 

Reduction parades under several banners. One prospectus for a recent 
grammar proclaims the elimination of “minutiae,” another of “technicalities.” 
Brevity, simplification, streamlining, are the watchwords. Too often this sim- 
plification has been from the typographer’s point of view, not from the 
student’s. 

To bring these charges to earth, I offer two tests made on twenty-seven 
elementary and review grammars that I have by courtesy of the publishers. 
The first test follows one phenomenon through all twenty-seven books, to 
give a positive basis of comparison. The second test alights upon mistakes at 
random, in order to get a sampling of the frequency of error. 
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Test 1 


I have selected the different explanations of sino and tabulated them. Three 
facts immediately stand out: that of six elementary grammars published in 
the past two years, four do not treat sino at all, or are so poorly referenced 
that sino does not appear in the index or the table of contents; that in twenty- 
one grammars, elementary and review, published in 1938 and since, fourteen 
do not treat sino que; and that in most respects review grammars are as faulty 
as elementary grammars. I call attention to the fact that of all the grammars 
which treated sino, not one was completely free from error. As we take the 
explanations up in detail, we shall see that most of the errors derive from two 
attempts: the attempt to be brief by finding a mechanical rule that will obviate 
the need for explanation and thought, and the attempt to be brief by simply 
leaving part of the explanation out. Let us now examine the sixteen rules 
in turn; at the end of the criticism we shall look for an explanation of sino 
that will cover the usage, without worrying whether we do it in fifteen 
words or a hundred. 

1. “Sino is not used before a verb.” This is palpably false, for even without 
que, sino may readily be used before infinitives, present participles, and past 
participles (3).? 

2. “Sino is not used before any form of the verb except the infinitive.” 
Same criticism as for (1), infinitive excepted (4). 

3. “Sino may not be used before a finite verb.” A grammarian understands 
this statement, because he knows that the author is making a distinction 
between sino and sino que; but to the student, it is the same as if one said 
that four does not come before six since it comes before five (2). 

4. “After sino, the verb is understood but not repeated.” This would rule 
out such a sentence as “No quiero vivir donde Ilueve mucho sino donde Ilueve 
poco”—unless “the verb” is further defined (1). 

5. “Sino has the force of ‘on the contrary’.” ‘On the contrary’ is a poor 
test since it also renders pero in “Yo no soy viejo, pero él si” (5). 

6. “Sino has the force of ‘but instead, on the contrary.’” ‘But instead’ 
is a better test, but is not infallible, as witness: “They wouldn’t let the child 
go to the movie, but instead gave him a dime to spend”—depending on the 
shade of meaning, either pero or sino might be used (1). 

7. “Sino has the force of ‘but, on the contrary,’ or ‘but, rather.’” ‘But, 
rather’ is, as far as I can ascertain, a reliable test; note, however, that only 
one grammar offers it (1). 

8. “When but means ‘nevertheless’ or ‘still’ it becomes pero even after a 
negative.” In “All right, don’t tell him—but be sure you don’t tell him,” and 
similar “intensive” uses of but, neither ‘nevertheless’ nor ‘still’ will do, but 
pero is the correct translation (3). 

9. “Sino is used in ‘statements,’ ‘clauses,’ ‘assertions’ without a finite verb 
(or, just ‘used in statements’).” In usual grammatical terminology, it is 
impossible to have a “statement,” “clause,” or “assertion” without a finite verb. 
Even if the more general “phrase” or “expression” were used here, unless 
there is further qualification the same criticism applies as for (3). Since 


* The figures in parentheses after the respective statements indicate the number of 
grammars in which the statement concerned is found. 
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a single noun, pronoun, adverb, etc., often is all that follows sino, it is 
erroneous to limit sino to statements. (7) 

10. “The sino expression is affirmative.” This would rule out “No he dicho 
que no lo quiero, sino que no lo necesito.” A number of grammars used 
“positive” instead of “affirmative”; this I have accepted, since it is possible 
to have a positive no where an affirmative no is out of the question; but prob- 
ably in some instances “positive” was intended as a synonym of “affirmative,” 
which would raise the percentage of error (6). 

11. “The sino expression ‘contradicts,’ ‘offsets,’ ‘contrasts with,’ ‘is in oppo- 
sition to’ the other expression.” This rule is upset by a whole class of 
adversative expressions, those using pero si, as in (5). Only two grammars 
recognize pero si, and one of those calls it “idiomatic,” as if the difference 
between it and sino were merely formal (12). 

12. “But following a negation becomes sino (no further qualification).” 
This would rule out pero to translate “He didn’t come, but I didn’t want 
him to, anyway” (1). 

13. “Both expressions have the same subject.” I cannot imagine what gave 
rise to this absurd rule. Consider “No lo hizo él, sino yo” (2). 

14. Sino que is not mentioned. Overlooking the atypical or analogical que 
clearly renders a treatment of sino incomplete (10). 

15. “Sino que is ‘used’ (undefined) or ‘required’ before a ‘clause’ or ‘finite 
verb.’” It is perhaps too fine a point to insist on the Bello-Cuervo example 
of “No corre sino vuela” (but interesting to note that one of the grammars 
actually gave as its example “No corre sino que vuela”!), where the second 
element, though a finite verb, is very short. Aside from this we still have 
sentences like “No se marchen ahora, sino después que Ileguen los demas,” 
where no que is added to sino; or like this from Unamuno’s Niebla (Rena- 
cimiento, p. 23), “No era que tomaba posesién del mundo exterior, sino era 
que observaba si llovia,” where another que would be discordant. There should 
at the very least be the qualification that the clause be coordinate, and that 
sino, rather than standing “before” it, introduces it (6). 

16. “Sino que is required before a clause whose verb contrasts with the main 
verb.” This would be a good rule, had not both grammars using it neglected 
to mention pero si. One of the two also failed to specify “main,” which would 
rule out “No quiero vivir donde me odian, sino donde me quieren” (2). 

Now for an explanation of sino which stresses not a mechanical rule nor 
typographical brevity, but brevity and simplicity from the point of view of 
an intelligent student, by assisting him to get at the meaning of the phenome- 
non. 

Sino translates “but” in negative sentences where the speaker has in mind 
at the outset two possible alternatives, of which the first is rejected and the 
second accepted. In other words, it is used in “planned” sentences. The dif- 
ference is thus the same psychological one observable in the position of the 
adjective, where the speaker must conceive the sentence as a whole in order 
to use a descriptive adjective as a pre-adjunct. The moment that the second 
alternative becomes an afterthought, pero will be called for regardless of 
negatives, “on the contrary,” or any other consideration. Usually it will be 
pero si. 

Does this sound too complicated to teach? It would be, perhaps, if we did 
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not make the same distinction in English, not by using different words but 
by different intonations (again as with the position of the adjective). How 
do we distinguish “He doesn’t write but he reads” when it means “No 
escribe sino (que) lee” from when it means “No escribe pero si lee”? We do 
it by making a cleaner break before but and by singing reads on a much 
higher tone for the latter of these meanings. And we have a device analogical 
to the si in pero si by which we can emend the second sentence, in case intona- 
tion is not enough to distinguish the two, into “He doesn’t write, but he 
does read.” If a student already knows how to do this in English, it should 
not be difficult to teach him to do it in Spanish. And he will have greater 
respect for a language that does things not out of pure arbitrariness, but with 
a purpose. 

Two other points I offer not as rules but as criticisms of existing rules: 

1. Sino and sino que should be treated as one expression. They are the 
same in meaning, and at least half the time when the student is expected to 
add the que he would do so by analogy with the English: 


He didn’t say that he expected it, but that No dijo que lo esperaba, sino que lo 


he was demanding it. exigia. 
I don’t demand that it be perfect, but that No exijo que sea perfecto, sino que se 
the worst faults be corrected. corrijan las peores faltas. 


Actually, the only deviation from the English in the adding of the que 
(apart from constructions, as with decir in the sense of ‘command,’ where 
Spanish calls for a paraphrase of infinitive or participial phrase into clause) is 
with the following type of coordinate clause: 


It wasn’t raining, but drizzling a little. No llovia, sino que lloviznaba un poco. 
They didn’t rent the house, but bought it. No alquilaron la casa sino que la com- 
praron. 


This que is atypical; only here need it be explained. 

2. If “clause” is made the criterion for sino que, it must be made clear that 
the clause is one which is itself introduced by this conjunction. Otherwise 
clauses which are actually introduced by other relative words (donde, cuando, 
quien, etc.) will be taken by the student to require combinations like sino que 
donde, sino que quien, etc. For the same reason it is clear that “finite verb” is 
no good at all as a criterion, since it does not define the relationship between 
the conjunction and the clause, upon which the choice of sino or sino que 
depends. 

I have made this detailed criticism, at the risk of seeming to turn the article 
into a discussion of sino, because I believe that at least a dozen more gram- 
matical points need equal clarification, and one must be gone into thoroughly 
as a model and as a starter. 


Test 2 


The procedure in the second test was as follows: each grammar was opened 
at random to a page of grammatical discussion. This page was read in search 
of errors. If within six pages so chosen no errors were found, that grammar 
was laid aside. Of the twenty-seven grammars, only six passed the test. In 
seven, a mistake was found on the first page selected. 
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An “error” was considered to be: (1) an omission which should not have 
been intentional, (2) an ambiguity, or (3) a misstatement. It will be observed, 
as we take them up in detail, that undue condensation is again responsible for 
most mistakes. 

Such a test would of course not be fair if applied to individual grammars. 
As it turned out, one of the worst grammars passed the test, and one of the 
best failed it. For a single book only an exhaustive criticism would be fair. 
But applied to a fairly large number of books, the test furnishes us with a 
sampling of the frequency of error, which is what we want. 

I give the criticism in detail, with the terminology disguised to prevent 
identification : 

Grammar A. “The customary and habitual calls for the imperfect tense.” 
Lacking further qualification, this would rule out “Fué su costumbre levantarse 
temprano todos los dias,” speaking of someone now dead. 

Grammar B. “In the reflexive-for-passive construction, the person may be 
a direct or indirect object of a singular reflexive verb.” This rule contains 
either too much or too little: too much in that it is sufficient to limit it to in- 
direct objects—many more Spanish-speaking persons would reject “Se los 
llamé” than would reject “Se les llam6”; too little in that if it permits one to 
choose, it must point out that the choice is irrevocable—one must consistently 
take ones’ stand with leismo or loismo and not go shuttling about.” 

Grammar C. “Spanish regards pobre as a permanent characteristic—hence 
“El hombre es pobre.” This fails to account for esté pobre. 

Grammar D. “Verbs of commanding and wishing may be implied but not 
written.” This is an undue economy of words, seeming to mean that writing 
such verbs is forbidden. What it means is that “Verbs of commanding and 
wishing may be implied even though not expressed” or “are implied, but not 
expressed, in certain constructions, e.g., ‘Que pasen.’” 

Grammar E. “Quien and el que, as predicates of ser, may be simple relatives, 
ex. ‘Fué mi padre el que murié.” There are two things wrong with this. In 
the first place, el que is a simple relative from the English, not the Spanish, 
point of view; it consists of two words in Spanish, and two words which I 
believe the Spanish-speaking person would feel to have separate functions. 
In the second place, this construction does not show the predicate of ser, but 
the subject of it. In “It was my father who died” we regard i# as standing 
for the subject, which in this instance is who died—“Who died was my father.” 

Grammar F. “Adjectives modifying collective nouns may be singular or 
plural—singular if the feeling is that of ‘unity,’ plural if that of ‘plurality.’” 
This fails to point out that such adjectives may never be adjuncts, since “las 
primeras mayoria” is out of the question. It also overlooks the fact that in “La 
mayoria de los hombres eran viejos” the explanation is not a “feeling of 
plurality” but rather the attraction of a nearby noun. 

Grammar G. This grammar presents the distinction between saber and 
conocer by means of examples only. The two examples of conocer both have 
noun objects; of the two examples of saber, neither has a noun object. Logical 


*A class of mine in Costa Rica (the Costa Ricans are inveterate loistas) almost 
unanimously rejected the los of “Se los llam6.” 
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inference on the part of the student—the difference between the two verbs is 
that conocer takes noun objects, saber does not. 

Grammar J. “A compound verb is made up of an auxiliary plus an infinitive 
or of an auxiliary plus a present participle.” This, of course, ignores the perfect 
tenses. 

Grammar L. “Ser or estar plus infinitive, in impersonal constructions, calls 
for the subjunctive if there is any idea of doubt, uncertainty, necessity, or 
emotion.” Since the examples are all clauses and not infinitives, we may take 
this to be a careless confusion of words. Also one would expect, after a rule 
so worded, some examples of estar, but there are none. 

Grammar M. “Cudl, cudles is a pronoun: ex. ‘:Cudl de ellas es su madre?’ 
‘2Cudles tiene usted?” Regardless of the moot question of whether cudl may 
be classed as an adjective, this rule plus its examples leads the student to 
infer that cudl may not be an adjunct, which outlaws such common phrases 
as “3Cudl hombre?” 

Grammar N. “The dependent verb is in the present subjunctive if the main 
verb is in the present, future, or imperative; if the action of the dependent 
verb is in the past, however, the perfect or imperfect subjunctive is used.” 
How would a student handle “I am sorry that they had not arrived when you 
got there”? The rule overlooks the pluperfect. 

Grammar O. “In Spanish, demonstrative adjectives are repeated: ex. ‘Ese 
hombre y esa mujer.’” This ignores common instances of grouping in the 
plural, like “aquellos libros y papeles.” 

Grammar P. “Than is translated by del que, etc., when the basis of com- 
parison is the object of the verb in the main clause, this object not being re- 
peated in the subordinate clause.” In the examples given, the noun in question 
is always an object. But what about the subject noun in “Caben mas personas 
de las que habia en el otro camién”? 

Grammar Q. “A must be expressed in Spanish before an indirect object even 
though to may be omitted in English.” For the sake of “brevity” no reference 
is made to the fact that this applies to noun objects. Logical student inference: 
“A me hablan” is good Spanish. 

Grammar T. “Usually the definite article is omitted when the possessive 
pronoun is the predicate of ser.” Regardless of whether the possessive in 
“Esta casa es mia” is an adjective or a pronoun, the rule tries to reduce to 
mechanics the difference between mia and la mia, which is really a difference 
of meaning. A comparable absurdity would be to say, if we observed m to be 
more frequent than #, that “» is usually written without a tilde in Spanish”— 
for this, too, ignores the indispensable difference of function. 

Grammar U. This grammar treats the post-adjunct possessive by means of 
one example only, “; Hijo mio !”—without explanation. Since there is no refer- 
ence to direct address, the student might well infer that it is exclamations that 
call for this position, which would ignore “; Mi hijo!” as an expression of 
astonishment. 

Grammar V. “To translate ago, hace is used with the preterit tense.” The 
student would have trouble here with “I was living there a year ago,” which 
plainly takes the imperfect tense. 

Grammar W. “Cudl is always used as a pronoun.” Same criticism as for 
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(M), above. “It is used in the sense of ‘which one’ of a group understood.” 
One of the examples under this is “:Cual es el niimero de su casa?” Of what 
“group understood” is mimero a member? All the numbers in the world? 

Grammar X. “Mds pequefio refers to size, and translates ‘smaller, smallest.’ 
Menor refers to importance and age, and translates ‘younger, youngest.’ ” This 
omits the translation in the sense of importance, namely, ‘lesser.’ 

Grammar Z. “The infinitive is usually used after a preposition.” “Brevity” 
here gives us a rule that can mean at least three different things, which the 
examples do not clear up at all. First, it has the intended meaning, that “The 
verb-form usually used (I would say required, for the purposes of an elemen- 
tary grammar) after a preposition is the infinitive.” Second, it may mean “The 
infinitive is seldom used anywhere except after a preposition.” Third, it may 
mean “Prepositions seldom have anything after them but infinitives.” 

Grammar A,. “The reflexive pronoun, as indirect object of the verb, is 
used to show the ownership of the article named by the direct-object noun: 
ex. ‘Mi hermana se quité el sombrero.’” What of the “ownership” in “El se 
puso mi abrigo, que yo le habia prestado”? 

I have not intended to be captious in singling out these mistakes; and I do 
not believe that I have fallen unwittingly into captiousness, for by and large 
they are not trivial mistakes, despite the fact that they were picked at random. 
What even more serious errors might we not expect to find, then, if the search 
for them were conducted systematically? What would happen to a textbook in 
chemistry guilty of similar errors and ambiguities? Or, rather, what would 
happen to a student who attempted to compound an explosive mixture on the 
basis of such errors and ambiguities? 

Not only is our carelessness unfair to our students; from a purely selfish 
standpoint it is endangering our profession. We damn the educationist, yet in 
our efforts to appease him by eliminating now this, now that, we weaken our 
position so that we put him in a fair way to being right about us. We have 
allowed ourselves to be bluffed into actually feeling ashamed of grammar, for, 
as all educationists know, “formal disciplines” are bad and grammar is a formal 
discipline. So, since grammar is bad, we have taught it as badly as we could, 
which of course makes it worse. 

Can something be done about it? I believe so. 

First, teachers and writers of textbooks must realize that the teaching of 
grammar is fundamentally different from the teaching of vocabulary or conju- 
gations. The word-counters can cut and paste, add and trim as they like, often 
to the good and seldom to any particular harm, for the elements that they deal 
with are discrete and involve a minimum of thought. Cut away a corner of 
syntax, however, and the building begins to sag. Conjugations can be taught 
by rote, because in them little thought is required. But though a few lucky 
accidents have given us here and there a precise equivalent between English 
and Spanish syntax that enables us to bridge the two languages by rote, 
ordinarily the teaching of sentence structure demands an understanding of 
something more complex than A, = A,. And complexities are not simplified 
by explanations which belie the facts. 

Second, basic studies must be made which will serve as a foundation for a 
revision of many little-understood facts about both English and Spanish syntax. 
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This will have to go deeper than counting noses, for mere numerical superiority 
will often lead us completely astray. Carbon is not a large ingredient of steel, 
but without it you don’t have steel. One study of the kind I have in mind is 
W. E. Bull’s “New Principles for Some Spanish Equivalents of ‘To Be,’ ”® 
which establishes “norm” and “change,” viewed subjectively, as the principle 
for distinguishing ser and estar. Naturally such studies are too complex to be 
presented discursively to a group of elementary students; but their principles 
can be presented, and must be presented in place of the inaccurate rules that 
continue to be copied from book to book to the discredit of grammar as an 
academic subject. Granted that no textbook grammar can be complete, the 
author faces the inevitable task of deciding just what he is to omit. But to 
make an intelligent decision he needs studies of this sort to guide him; and 
even if his purpose is to offer the student a streamlined rule, such studies are. 
necessary in order to discover what parts of the complete principle may be 
left out with least harm. If Mr. Bull and others like him can be encouraged 
to address themselves to other hazy grammatical traditions, we may hope to 
see a great deal of rubbish cleared away. 

Third, the writer of a grammar must frankly avow to himself that he is a 
grammarian. There is nothing in such a confession that should cause him to 
blush. Grammar is a description of speech-behavior, and as such is just as 
much a science as psychology or sociology. To be sure, he should not only be 
willing to be a grammarian, but be one—prepare himself in English grammar 
as well as Spanish, besides having a high degree of classroom skill. 

Fourth, the writing of a grammar is something that cannot be done in a 
hurry. Grammar is not a perishable subject. The language changes slowly, 
and there is no need to rush it on ice to the retailers’ shelves as if it were 
celery or mushrooms. 

Fifth, we must affirm the principle that if a thing is worth teaching at all, 
it is worth teaching well. When a bright student reads (I quote from one of 
the better review grammars) that “the subjunctive in relative clauses fre- 
quently follows interrogations and general negations,” he naturally asks his 
teacher “How frequently? How am I to know when to apply that rule?” 
Even the best teacher, one who at another time would be able to answer such 
a question quickly, correctly, and completely, is often caught off-guard by a 
demand of this kind and gives a partial or fumbling answer. And if the 
teacher is one who was trained in another language, or in no language at all 
—which with the displacement of teachers brought about by wars, sudden 
popularity of certain languages and diminution of others, etc., is happening 
all too often these days—there is even less chance that the answer will be 
right. If the matter is of any complexity at all, it should be explained fully, or 
left out. The grammarian must realize that however much he may choose to 
condense and “simplify,” typographically speaking, students are inquisitive 
souls, and are almost certain to beset their poor teacher with the very question 
that he, the grammarian, has considered unimportant. 

Sixth, we must turn a deaf ear to the arguments against grammar. For the 
student fortunate enough to be in a location where it is possible to plunge into 


* Hispania, xxv, 433-443 (December, 1942). 
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a Spanish-speaking environment, grammar is less necessary. But most of us 
are not so lucky; and not to make use of grammar is to waste the marvelously 
complete knowledge that even the illiterate person has of his own language, 
and the countless points of contact (many of them still unexploited) that exist 
between any two languages. Grammar will have its place, inevitably, as long 
as people learn a second language a good while after they have gained com- 
mand of their first, their mother-tongue. 

And lastly, remember that by yielding we risk of fate of appeasers every- 
where. Grammar is not a play-time subject, any more than mathematics. It is 
something to work at, and it is necessary; so let us work at it aggressively and 
conscientiously, and we shall automatically give the lie to those who decry it. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!”’ 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE ARMY PROGRAM 


(A statement adopted by the Commission on Trends in Education of The 
Modern Language Association of America, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
May 27, 1944.) 


The Commission on Trends in Education of The Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America takes deep satisfaction in the results of the Army 
Specialized Training Program in preparing thousands of our soldiers to use 
foreign languages in the national service. It welcomes the wide interest of 
the public in this demonstration that American youth can become language- 
minded. 

Many persons have been led to believe that these striking results were 
attained through the discovery of a magical new method. This is by no means 
true. On the contrary, they were the fruits of the application of well-tried 
practices. Nor were the results achieved under the direction of linguistic 
magicians. The entire language program was designed by teachers of foreign 
languages in consultation with the War Department, and in the fifty-five 
colleges and universities to which the trainees were assigned the program was 
entrusted to the foreign language departments, which organized the work, 
gave instruction to the student-soldiers, and engaged and supervised the 
special assistants required for the emergency. 

Teachers of foreign languages greeted with enthusiasm this opportunity to 
show what could be done to equip young men with competence in the languages 
of Europe and other areas. The Army set them a hard task; but it wisely 
recognized the inadequacy of the time previously allotted to foreign language 
study, and it provided for intensive practice in the oral use of the language, 
with small groups of learners. In place of a course of from three to five 
classroom hours per week for two years, all that was usually required of 
the pre-war college student, the AST Program provided fifteen hours per 
week, of which ten hours were devoted to intensive practice with groups of 
not more than ten students—practice largely oral and always in the foreign 
tongue. In order to match the Army Program’s total of contact-hours, extend- 
ing over thirty-six weeks of instruction and supervised practice, it would be 
necessary to extend the usual two-year civilian course to something over 
five years. 

In short, the impressive results of the Army Program were due to no miracu- 
lous formula, but to a liberal allowance of time and to the opportunity for 
students to practice the language in the intimacy of a small group. 

Thousands of foreign language teachers in this country would hail with 
satisfaction the opportunity to continue to work in the post-war years under 
conditions as favorable as those which the ASTP provided. 

The limitations of the civilian curriculum have often been brought to the 
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attention of administrative authorities and college and university faculties. 
Under these limitations the teachers have been obliged severely to restrict 
their objectives. It is our earnest hope that the administrative officers of our 
institutions will now provide for the extension and intensification of the 
foreign language program. We believe that this would make possible the 
creation of a body of American citizens whose knowledge of other languages 
would be adequate for our international contacts in post-war days. 


LANGUAGES FOR ENGINEERS AFTER THE WAR* 


Watter MITCHELL, JR. 
Director of Marketing Research, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


It seems to me a special privilege to meet with you as representatives of the 
engineering profession because my experience of the past few months in North 
Africa has impressed upon me the superlative imagination and effectiveness 
of American engineering talents. From the very start of the trip, I was 
impressed with engineering achievements. The enormous shipyards on the way 
down the Delaware River, the American equipment functioning on the docks 
and railroads in the war zone, the unbelievable quantities of war material 
produced by our industries—all were testimony of American engineering 
achievements. 

You have asked about the future for engineers after the war. It seems to me 
that business, government, and the whole world today are ready to give wider 
responsibility to engineers—to the extent that engineers broaden their horizons 
so that they are ready to accept these responsibilities. No one can see all of 
the possibilities. I certainly cannot, for I am net an engineer. True enough, 
I started out in embryo as an engineer, graduating from Sheffield Scientific 
School, but I have been made over by fate into a market research man and 
economist of a sort. I am unable to state whether that constitutes evolution 
or atavism. 

I have heard and read only small bits and fragments about the tremendous 
developments in chemistry, mechanical technology, and new products scheduled 
as part of the American production pattern after this war. The gist of these 
possibilities is being given to you daily in speech and in print by engineers, 
better qualified than I. Rather than venture into this strange and technical 
field, I want to concentrate upon a phase of the future for engineers which 
I believe is important and has been little discussed. 

The experience of our American Mission in the Bureau of Civil Affairs at 
Allied Force Headquarters, North Africa, brought home to me a shortcoming 
of Americans in general which may be a special handicap to engineers after 
the war. We are sadly lacking in technical men who can speak any foreign 
language. I would estimate that not more than three out of every ten economists 
and technical specialists in the American Mission were able to speak adequate 
French. By contrast, at least eight out of ten members of the British Mission 
spoke French fluently. 


*Summary of address at luncheon meeting, American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers, Engineers’ Club, New York City, April 5, 1944. 
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Admittedly, we have in the past been relatively isolated, and there was a 
limited need for engineers and businessmen who could speak Spanish, French, 
Russian, or German. I believe, however, that the need will be greatly increased 
after the war. This country is not yet ready to shoulder world responsibilities. 
The preparation, in many respects, will be long and difficult, but the language 
handicap can be removed and is one of the first obvious points of attack. For 
instance, we were able to find competent experts for the North Africa Mission 
in the fields of farm machinery, steel, drugs, chemicals, textiles, food, but too 
often it was impossible to find such an expert who also spoke French. 

It was the duty of our Civil Affairs Bureau to develop maximum possible 
production of minerals and crops which would be useful to the military effort. 
The Germans had systematically and efficiently robbed North Africa before 
our arrival. Through turncoat French stooges, they purchased food, mineral 
products, and machinery with genuine French francs, collected from the Vichy 
Government as “occupation cost.” In return, however, they shipped only a 
dribble of the usual quantities of textiles, hardware, drugs, and sugar which 
had formerly been imported into North Africa. The Arabs learned more quick- 
ly than the French that paper money is of no value when there is nothing to 
buy. But all classes had learned this lesson by the time the Americans arrived. 

The production of coal, iron ore, and certain other minerals of military 
significance could be maintained only by seeing to it that food and clothing 
reached the miners in their remote mountain and desert locations. In many 
cases, these workers were half-starved and in rags; consequently, they were 
drifting away from the mines to their native villages or down to the seaport 
towns where living conditions were rumored to be easier. I think it is safe 
to estimate that one ton of American textiles or hardware easily yielded fifty 
or one hundred tons of coal or iron ore, when distributed under proper super- 
vision and with these objectives in mind. The importance of this type of 
economic warfare is evident in terms of the shipping tonnage which could 
thus be saved for transport of munitions. 

The lack of French-speaking Americans was not the only language diffi- 
culty. Translation of technical terms for alloy steels, grades of textiles, types 
of lubricating oil, etc., presented enormous difficulties because we Americans 
have not yet equipped ourselves adequately with technical French-English 
dictionaries. Most of the dictionaries of this sort are published in England 
and even when the dictionary lists a word, which it frequently does not, a 
second translation may be necessary from British to American terms. Every- 
one is aware of such differences in terminology as “elevator” and “lift,” “gaso- 
line” and “petrol,” and it is easy to surmise from these the divergences in 
names for recently-developed synthetic chemicals and electronic devices. 

Trouble can develop in even much simpler and less technical matters. Out 
in Eastern Algeria one day, I found one hundred pairs of men’s cotton 
underwear shorts in the warehouse of a small Arab wholesaler who served 
only Arab communities down in the desert. The merchant quickly confirmed 
my surmise that an Arab would not know what to do with such an article of 
clothing and would not want it even if shown what to do with it. The mer- 
chant had no idea why this shipment had been allocated to him. As nearly as 
could be ascertained, it was the result of an effort by a French clerk to inter- 
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pret the incoming American documents with the aid of a “British-French” 
dictionary. As far as the dictionary went, if anything was “short” it was not 
very “long.” If there was question of short measure, the girl decided it ought 
to be given to the Arabs. 

It seems to me that the basic fault lies with the method of teaching foreign 
languages in American schools and colleges, where the courses lack realism. 
It is a common tendency even in our engineering schools to teach French or 
Spanish literature, rather than the spoken language of business and engineer- 
ing. Relatively few of our students will ever be professors of modern lan- 
guages. 

Let me cite some instances. Ordinarily far more time is spent compelling 
the student to memorize differences in conjugations of various tenses and in 
developing an ability to write a foreign language accurately, than is devoted 
to speaking that language. This is largely lost motion from the viewpoint of 
America’s future world responsibility. We found it absolutely necessary to 
speak the language, but not at all important to write it. We pursued the State 
Department’s policy of writing all communications in English. If the com- 
munication was destined for a man who read no English and might not have 
an interpreter, the original version mentioned, in the closing paragraph, that 
a translation in French was enclosed for his convenience. This safeguarded 
any question of legality or interpretation which might later come up and the 
work of the official translator relieved the writer of the cumbersome necessity 
of drafting the letter in a strange language. Everyone knows that it is far 
easier to learn to speak a language adequately than to write it fluently. And 
I am pleading for efficient use of the time of American students. The average 
student with a full curriculum and a reasonable amount of extra-curricular 
activities is today just as busy as the average businessman. I believe too little 
thought has been given to efficient use of his time: 

You may remember that the usual textbook has one exercise for transla- 
tion from English to French, followed by an exercise for translation from 
French into English. The latter type of exercise is also a waste of time. Let 
the English faculty teach the students how to write English, and the foreign 
language faculty teach how to read, speak, and understand a foreign language. 
I believe translations from a foreign language into English were devised for 
the benefit of lazy or incompetent American-born instructors who can read 
English more easily than the language they teach, 

Here is another example. Most of our educators have until now regarded 
the use of phonograph records as a sort of quackery in the teaching of lan- 
guages—unworthy of recognition by persons in good academic standing. The 
United States Army has found such records highly effective and a rapid way 
of teaching, a fact which I can confirm from personal experience. I watched 
the remarkable progress via “record” method of some students who had never 
studied any French, and personally found the records useful in brushing-up 
after a ten-year period during which I had spoken little French, The use of 
such records can also represent a substantial saving in educational costs in 
our high schools and colleges. Really competent foreign language teachers 
(preferably natives of the respective foreign countries) are scarce and their 
efforts should be spread and supplemented in every way possible. 
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At the college level, I should like to propose tentatively a plan which I 
believe could help to fill this gap in American equipment for world responsi- 
bility. We have in this country a considerable number of medium-sized and 
small colleges which have been barely able to keep afloat in ordinary prosper- 
ous peace-times. Many of these have had to suspend operation or close entirely 
because the Armed Forces have drained away the student body. We should 
consider the possibility of forming a syndicate of eight or ten such small col- 
leges—perhaps half of them engineering schools and half liberal arts colleges— 
and organize a plan for specialized foreign language education. For instance, 
why not have one liberal arts college and one engineering school specializing 
in French? This would require bilingual professors of chemistry, physics, 
mechanics, mathematics, and other fundamental subjects. Courses would be 
conducted to a substantial extent in French, with particular attention to techni- 
cal terms. I believe this plan could be pursued without any detriment to the 
quality of technical education and with the great added advantage to the 
student of acquiring fluency in language. Another pair of colleges in the 
syndicate could specialize in Spanish, another pair in Russian. 

If one of the endowed educational foundations or a group of leading edu- 
cators were to launch such a plan, I believe that it could have permanent 
support both from government and endowment sources. Undoubtedly the 
government could and should assign a certain number of Army and Navy 
officers and State Department and Commerce Department employees to study 
in these institutions. 

It would be the American equivalent of the prevailing British custom of 
spending a year or two of study in continental universities. This does not mean 
that I believe we should abandon the exchange of students with Europe after 
the war; but I am convinced we must face the fact that the number of students 
financially able to study in Europe will be far too limited to meet our greatly 
expanded need. This suggestion may have flaws and shortcomings which I 
have not foreseen, but I hold the belief that it is worth some further investi- 
gation and thought—perhaps by members of your society, who are trustees or 
advisers of various colleges, perhaps by an educational foundation. 

In conclusion, remember that the need for American talent to carry world 
responsibilities can be realized only if we win the peace. If we can achieve 
economic stability here and abroad in the post-war period, there is a great 
future for engineering. 


YALE UNIVERSITY: REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


I. The Effect of Intensive Language Programs. 


Under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the Army intensive language courses have now been conducted in many of 
the leading American universities for somewhat more than a year. These 
language programs have differed from the normal programs offered in our 
colleges in several important respects. In the first place, the time allotted to 
the study of a given language has been greatly increased in the Army Area 
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and Language program. The old practice of our colleges had been to provide 
three or five hours of class-work a week, with the expectancy of an hour- 
and-a-half to two hours of preparation on the part of the student for each 
formal class. The Army program called for fifteen or seventeen hours of class- 
work, divided into three to five lecture-periods upon the structure of the lan- 
guage, with the remainder of the time devoted to drill-work under native 
speakers. There was relatively little preparation upon the part of the student, 
but some memory-work and practice was expected outside of class. In the 
second place, the instruction was differently ordered. Instead of the old division 
of twenty to twenty-five students in the elementary phases of a language, the 
Army procedure was to lecture to a total group upon the structure of the 
language under study, and then to divide the students into groups of six or 
eight for the purposes of the drill-sessions. Army contracts normally allowed 
one teacher for fifty men, and one drill-master for twenty men. In the third 
place, there was a sharp difference in the methods employed in the process of 
learning a language. The traditional methods employed in our colleges before 
the War are thoroughly well known and require no comment. The methods of 
the Army language courses combined the oral-aural approach with linguistic 
analysis and interpretation. Students were given lists of words and expres- 
sions, which did not appear in the script of the language to be studied, but 
appeared in a phonemic transcription. These words and expressions were to be 
practiced with the native speakers and memorized. The written aspect of the 
language under study and the grammar appear only later. These are the main 
differences between the older and the newer methods of language study in 
our colleges. 

The Army system of language teaching has met with enthusiastic approval 
from the great majority of students who have taken the courses, and the 
response from teachers who have been engaged in the programs is almost as 
appreciative. It is clear from preliminary reports of an investigation on a 
national scale undertaken by the Commission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of America that the results are so satisfactory 
that almost every university which has been engaged in the Army program 
expects to adopt in some degree the Army methods for its civilian courses in 
elementary language after the War. Some indeed have begun already. It is fair 
to say, however, that few are contemplating giving fifteen hours a week to 
the study of language alone. 

The crux of the question is here: the older literary and cultural teachers in 
foreign languages are skeptical of the claims of the Army method because 
they do not believe that the oral-aural method which met the Army needs will 
meet what they consider the true objects of language study, the literary and 
cultural values of a foreign language. The proponents of the Army method 
believe that the transition from the oral method to literary values can be made, 
with the student gaining besides a fluency in speaking a foreign language 
which he did not often achieve under the older methods of instruction. 

The report issued by the Modern Foreign Language Study in 1928-29 deal- 
ing with language study in American education (known as the “Coleman 
Report”) had the effect of encouraging modern language teachers to strive 
for a reading knowledge of foreign languages rather than a spoken knowl- 
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edge. Many teachers of the foreign languages now admit that the advice given 
in 1928-20 has been unfortunate for the languages themselves as well as for 
the students. .. . One of the effects of the procedure advised by the “Coleman 
Report” was certainly to make the modern foreign languages seem like dead 
languages to the student in school and college. In many schools and colleges 
the modern foreign languages were put in the same bracket with Latin and 
Greek as if they were on precisely the same footing, and to be studied for 
precisely the same reasons and no others. Indeed, the languages, ancient and 
modern, were set against each other, and school and college requirements, 
where they existed at all, were satisfied by one or the other. 

It is possible that these facts had little to do with the serious and disturbing 
decline of the study of foreign languages for any purpose in our American 
educational system. That decline is probably mainly owing to the isolationist 
temper of the country since 1919, and the intense concern of the people with 
domestic problems in the years between 1929 and 1940. But two facts are 
equally apparent to us now: the study of foreign languages did decline in our 
schools and colleges to a dangerous point of provincialism; year by year the 
schools of the Mid-West and the South abandoned all attempts to teach the 
modern languages and the colleges abandoned their requirements. The second 
fact is that the country now realizes its present need for citizens able to speak, 
write, and read foreign languages, and knows that it will have the same needs 
in the years ahead. It is not likely that we can as a country slip back into the 
provincialism of the ’twenties and ’thirties again. 

A few random remarks need to be made upon the methods employed in the 
Army language programs. It is clear that the methods enjoyed very consider- 
able success in all the languages which were undertaken, whether European or 
Asiatic. It is equally clear that the method in all its purity was designed for the 
recondite languages, and need not be applied in full form for great success in 
the more familiar languages. For example, the transition from the phonemic 
transcription to the natural script of the language is much quicker for Italian, 
Spanish, German, and even French, than it can be for Chinese, Japanese, or 
Russian. Moreover, it has been advanced that the motivation for learning was 
much greater for the students in the Army program than it will be for our 
civilian students. This point has some virtue in it, but not too much, for the 
motivation of the Army students was not constant, and the students did 
about as well at one time as another. To take the place of the motivation 
which the Army students were supposed to enjoy because they were thought to 
have a definite goal before them, a different kind of motivation appeared which 
will be equally available to our civilian students, namely, the fact that the 
intensive study of a language gives the student a very real sense of steady 
growth and improvement. His progress is visible to him. This was not always 
the fact under the older and slower methods of language study. A further point 
has been advanced to the effect that the men chosen for the Army programs 
were highly intelligent and had natural gifts for language before they were 
admitted. At best, this is very imperfectly true, and in many cases it was not 
true at all. Neither in intelligence, nor in aptitude for language, was the large 
group sent by the Army to Yale superior to our usual Yale student body. That 
the men in the Army program at Yale learned so much and enjoyed the ex- 
perience is a tribute to their teachers and to the system which was employed. 
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II. Investigation at Yale. 


On February 26, 1944, a group of ten linguistic teachers at Yale presented 
to the President a memorandum suggesting that Yale adopt in its elementary 
courses in living foreign languages methods similar to those now in use in the 
Army Area and Language program. 

The memorandum makes the specific recommendation that a beginning course 
in.a foreign language should count as three-fifths of a student’s program dur- 
ing the first term, with a suggested total of fourteen hours, four to be spent 
in class-meetings and ten in drill-sessions. For the second term, when the 
work would consist mainly of the reading of literary texts under the guidance 
of instructors whose chief interest is in literature rather than language, the 
number of hours is not specified, but it is suggested that it should be more than 
the three hours of recitation now usual in such courses. It is maintained that 
the elementary work should concentrate entirely on speaking, substituting at 
the start a phonemic system of writing for the traditional orthography, though 
of course the point at which students could begin to use the traditional systems 
of writing would depend upon the phonetic adequacy and consistency of those 
systems. In a well-spelled language like Spanish the traditional system could 
be used almost from the start, but in a badly-spelled language like French it 
would be necessary to defer for some time the shift from phonemic transcrip- 
tion. The linguistic material for conversation should be obtained from the drill- 
masters, who should be native speakers of the language. The instructors in 
charge of the courses need not be native speakers, but they should have had 
training in those parts of linguistic science which have a bearing on elementary 
language instruction. To be specific, the instructor should be able to make a 
correct phonemic analysis of the materials furnished by the drill-masters, and 
should not be bound by purist conceptions of formal grammar. (The memoran- 
dum makes no mention of the amount of formal training in linguistic science 
that an instructor should have had to satisfy the signers of the memorandum, 
but questions put by the Committee on that point seem to indicate that it need 
not be extensive—perhaps as much as one could get in one term of an 
ordinary graduate course.) So much for the recommendations of the linguistic 
teachers. 

The Committee has interviewed the following representatives of the depart- 
ments concerned: Messrs. Bloomfield and Bloch from the Linguistic Group; 
Messrs. Schreiber and Moulton from German; Messrs. Peyre and Boorsch 
from French; Messrs. Rose and Buendia from Spanish; and Mr. Hall from 
the Army Area and Language program in Italian. We have further solicited 
and obtained letters from instructors and students who have had first-hand 
experience with the Area and Language program, and have interviewed 
secondary-school teachers of foreign languages now engaged in the work for 
the M.A. in Linguistics at Yale. Two members of the Committee have had the 
benefit of conversations with Professor Hans Kurath of Brown, where in- 
vestigations similar to our own are going on... . 

(Objections to change.) It is maintained that the “new” method is not 
particularly novel (the Berlitz schools are usually cited), and that the ad- 
mitted results in the Army program are to be attributed more to the time pro- 
vided for the course than to anything else. The objectors believe that, con- 
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sidering the size of the classes they have had to teach and the allotment of 
time for elementary language courses provided in the past, they have done 
commendable work; and that under the conditions of the Army program they 
could have produced comparable results. The Committee believes that there is 
much truth in these assertions, and suggests that if the proposed method is 
adopted, the greatest pains be taken not to antagonize needlessly the older 
members of the foreign language faculties by extravagant claims as to the 
revolutionary nature of the new program or reckless condemnation of the 
old. It will be highly important to adopt an inoffensive nomenclature. Our 
suggestion is that in all public announcements, the intensive nature of the 
instruction be stressed and the novelties in technique made less of. 

There seems also to be fear on the part of some that under the proposed 
system the present instructors would be replaced by men with extensive knowl- 
edge of general linguistics but without the ability to speak the language in 
question fluently and correctly. We believe that this is an unnecessary infer- 
ence from the inclusion in the Army Program of exotic languages in which 
it is seldom or never possible to secure instructors who have both fluency in 
the language and competent linguistic training. We see no likelihood of this 
situation obtaining in the teaching of German or the Romance Languages,’the 
groups in which the objection is raised. 

Among the criticisms of the proposed plan which appear to deserve various 
degrees of serious attention may be listed the following: 

1. The proposed plan will train students in regional and vulgar styles of 
speech which will be a handicap and embarrassment to them later. This appears 
to us to be a criticism, perhaps in part justified, of the choice of drill-masters 
in the present Army program. It should not be impossible at Yale to secure 
native drill-masters in European languages whose speech is socially accept- 
able. 

2. The proposed plan, by limiting itself to the materials of practical 
colloquial speech, is not a worthy academic discipline, and will not furnish 
either the concepts and vocabulary necessary for the study of literature, or 
the incentive to undertake literary study. The Committee believes that the 
actual evidence at hand does not support the objections. It should perhaps be 
pointed out that the signers of the memorandum, far from disavowing an 
interest in the study of literature, insist that in most cases the only justification 
for learning a foreign language is to be able to read the literature of that 
language. 

3. The proposed plan will be a grave threat to recruiting in our graduate 
departments. Young men and women who are not “natives” and are not 
attracted by general linguistics will feel that there is no use in their beginning 
or continuing the graduate study of modern foreign languages, for the teaching 
posts of the future will be held either by native speakers or by scholars with 
training in general linguistics. The appointment of too many natives will 
unbalance our American departments of foreign languages, may give rise to 
biassed teaching or propaganda, and will raise difficult problems of tempera- 
mental or national inadaptability. The Committee, while recognizing the 
reality and seriousness of the problem presented, believes that the néw pro- 
gram, when understood, may actually stimulate graduate study of foreign 
languages by American men and women. It is certain that if the proposed 
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program is generally accepted, graduate students who look forward to ele- 
mentary language instruction will need some training in phonetics and in non- 
historical methods of grammatical analysis. It is the belief of the Committee, 
however, that such courses possess as great educational value as courses in 
historical phonology, morphology, and syntax, and that graduate departments 
might well set up parallel programs, in one of which general linguistic study 
would replace some of the philological courses now required. 

4. The proposed plan will ultimately result in a serious impoverishment of 
the faculties of the departments concerned. At the present time the combined 
needs of elementary instruction in language, undergraduate courses in litera- 
ture, and graduate courses in literature and philology, maintain a group of 
teachers of learning and culture. Under the proposed plan, where one instruc- 
tor, with the assistance of several drill-masters, can handle very large divisions 
(the memorandum indicates a belief that two hundred are not too many), it is 
feared that the modern language groups would soon consist of a large and 
shifting body of drill-masters without erudition or professional sense, one or 
two instructors whose sole interest is the teaching of language, and a small 
corps of historical scholars and critics—so small that there would not be an 
adequate staff for undergraduate instruction in literature, or for graduate 
instruction. The Committee grants the validity of this objection. If the pro- 
posed plan is adopted, it must be with a clear understanding that a university 
cannot determine the size of its faculties by the needs of undergraduate teach- 
ing alone, and that graduate instruction, as being obviously more expensive 
than at present, will need constant protection. It is also probable that special 
attention will have to be given to the problem of promotion for the instructors 
whose work consists wholly or mainly of elementary language instruction. 

' The Department of Spanish presents a special problem. It has for many 
years conducted a plan of language instruction not so dissimiliar to the 
proposed method as might at first appear.* Proficiency in the spoken language, 
to the complete exclusion of literary study until the spoken language is 
mastered, is insisted on. The chief differences are that the Department, 
though in the main employing native (Latin American) speakers as instructors, 
does not scruple also to use American-born teachers; that niceties of pronuncia- 
tion are consequently not insisted on ; that the traditional system of Spanish writ- 
ing is employed from the start; that the precise memorization of a carefully 
selected minimum of formal grammar is rigorously insisted on; and that the 
basic materials for conversation are derived from printed texts more than 
from the speech of the instructor. As to pronunciation, the Department main- 
tains that so many varieties of Spanish pronunciation exist that it is pedantic 
to insist on Castilian as “standard,” and that any student who has mastered 
one can adjust himself to another. Since Spanish writing comes close to being 
phonetic, the use at the start of the traditional spelling is actually not a 
violation of the spirit of the proposed plan. It is also the impression of the 
Committee that the sending of the student, under careful and intelligent 
direction, to printed sources for his linguistic models, may often be more 
efficient than the method of insisting that he pick them up from the speech 


*See “Methods of Teaching Spanish at Yale University,” by Jorge A. Buendia, 
HIsPANIA, vol. xxvii, no. 2 (May, 1944), 178-208. 
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of a drill-master, provided, as has already been said, that the spelling of the 
language in question is reasonably phonetic, or that its vagaries have been 
mastered. The Department has always wished for an allotment of time greater 
than that at present allowed, and will enthusiastically support any recomenda- 
tion to make elementary Spanish a double course with class and laboratory 
hours. Professors Rose and Buendia assert that if ten hours a week were 
allowed, they could cover the present three years’ work in one, and prepare 
students for literature courses at the end of two terms. Suggestions for changes 
in method would probably at first be resisted. The Department has a care- 
fully planned technique, tested by many years of experience, and is justifiably 
proud of its success. To the Committee it would appear that the only sound 
objections to the present method are its extreme slowness, which would be 
obviated by the proposed change, and the unusual method of grading which 
fails a student who does not repeat the sections of the minimum grammar 
verbatim and literatim, regardless of his proficiency in speaking and writing 
the language. It is suggested that if the proposed plan is adopted, the Depart- 
ment of Spanish be brought under the same general control as the other 
elementary language courses, but that no reform of methods be enforced. The 
Committee believes that in the give-and-take of inter-departmental discussions 
which would take place in the controlling body, the other groups would learn 
much of value from the Spanish group, and the Spanish group would itself 
make such changes as were proved advisable by tested experience. 

The younger men from the departments of German and Romance Languages 
who are actively engaged in the Army program are unanimously in favor of 
continuing and extending the intensive method. They join in deploring the 
wholesale condemnation of the traditional method, and agree that the greater 
amount of time provided in the intensive method accounts for most of its 
success. Some of them doubt the theory that an adult can learn languages 
efficiently from merely oral materials, and urge a greater use of printed texts 
than the proposed method in its purity seems to advocate. All agree that the 
proper procedures vary greatly from language to language. They believe that 
the drill-masters will have to be more carefully selected and controlled than was 
done at the beginning of the Army program. But their support of the proposed 
plan is eager and unqualified. This is perhaps the best testimony we have, for 
it comes from men who have used both methods. 


III. Recommendations. 

The Committee recommends: 

1, That all courses in modern foreign languages at Yale at beginning level 
be taught hereafter by the intensive method, as outlined by the memorandum.* 


2. That beginning students in language spend the first year in an intensive 
language course (10 course). 


3. That students entering Yale with some preparation in a modern foreign 


*It is recognized that for the duration of the V-12 program the University is 
obliged to furnish the traditional language courses for Navy and Army pre-medical 
students. It is further recognized that the School of Engineering will have to be 
willing to permit pre-engineering students to postpone fulfillment of the English 
requirement if they are to elect a modern language at the “10” or “20” level. 
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language spend at least one term in a special intensive course, unless they can 
demonstrate by examination or otherwise that they have already had prepara- 
tion comparable to that afforded by a year of intensive study at Yale. For a 
second term these students should be provided with a special intensive course 
in literature (20 course). 

4. That students successfully completing either of these programs be qualified 
to enter courses in literature conducted entirely in the language in question 
(present 40 courses). It is believed that these courses could continue with the 
present allotment of three class-hours a week. 

5. That the intensive beginning language course (10), or the special inten- 
sive language and literature course (20), taken for a full year count for two 
courses in credit, and that the successful completion of either of these courses 
satisfy the modern language requirement of Yale College. 

6. That intensive language courses be allowed ten hours per week; in 
general, two regular class-hours and four sessions of two hours each in drill, 
and that this count as two-fifths of the student’s program. 

7. That every effort be made to encourage students who have completed an 
intensive language course to make use of the language in courses in literature, 
area courses, in science, or research in the humanities. 

8. That the administration of this program be entrusted to an inter-depart- 
mental Committee consisting of one representative each from the departments 
concerned, and one representative from the Department of Linguistics. 

It will be noticed that in the matter of time the Committee has departed 
from the recommendations of the memorandum of the linguistic teachers. The 
reasons are mainly those of expediency. It would be practically impossible to 
fit into the present undergraduate schedules a course requiring three-fifths of 
a student’s time during one term only. The Committee, however, has a good 
deal of confidence in the intensive method, occupying the greater part of the 
student’s time, and suggests that the University in the future might well 
arrange for such courses in the summer. .. . 

Norman S. Buck 
Wiuiam C, DEeVANE 
Harry M. Huspeiy 


Freperick A. Pottte (Chairman) 
May 15, 1944 


A YOUNG MAN’S CHANCES IN THE 
LATIN AMERICAN FIELD 


James S. Carson 
Vice-President, American and Foreign Power Company, Inc.; Chairman, Education 
Committee, National Foreign Trade Council 


The decade from 1945 to 1955 should be one of great promise for the 
younger generation, particularly in world trade and Inter-American com- 
mercial relations. The shift from a war- to a peace-time economy will by 
that time have produced enormous activity, big industrial output, and perhaps 
large employment at high wages. There may be something like a boom in 
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this ten-year period and it perhaps will center largely in those activities 
having to do with foreign trade. The final peace arrangements will probably 
by then have been terminated, because it is quite unlikely that any formal 
peace treaty like that of Versailles in World War I will adjust this global 
war. Such arrangements will be made piecemeal over several years. When 
the last of these have been entered into, the Big Four, that is, the United 
States, Britain, Russia, and China, will pretty much run the world. 

World trade will be promoted more intensively than ever before because 
each of these four nations is trade conscious. A freer exchange of goods will 
be the objective of the program, and undoubtedly the mechanics of it will 
closely follow the plan of Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade agreements. The 
World Trade Stabilization Fund will have been set up to regulate currencies 
and facilitate settlement of trade balances, with gold as the base. Higher 
standards of living in the so-called backward countries will begin to take shape, 
because out of such an upward trend everywhere will come more trade for 
the United States and other manufacturing nations. In this new international 
era Inter-American trade will bulk large for our country, and for that reason 
will offer opportunities to the young men and young women of the United 
States who are properly trained to take advantage of them. 

It is a mistake, however, to consider Latin America as a sort of promised 
land to which the adventurous and ambitious of our youth here in the United 
States may turn in an effort to carve out a new career. Great opportunities 
do exist in the Latin American field for our coming generation, but they are 
subject to the limitations imposed by existing conditions and by those which 
may be reasonably expected to prevail in the next decade or two. From the 
numerous letters addressed to business executives, government officials, and 
others in the last year or so by young men and women residing in different 
parts of this country, it is quite apparent that many of the youth of our land 
are prone to romanticize when thinking of Latin America. In this they have 
often been unwittingly encouraged by the comments of writers or speakers 
who either have only a superficial knowledge of conditions in the countries of 
our southern neighbors or allow sentimentality to outrun common sense and 
indulge in what is often plain gushing. In the days of Horace Greeley our 
young men were advised to “Go West” to what was then our own undeveloped 
empire; but to paraphrase this into a slogan reading “Go South, Young Man,” 
as is sometimes done, constitutes a disservice to Pan Americanism, and to 
the young people themselves. The analogy is not warranted and such thinking 
is not realistic. 

The young people of the countries of Central and South America are eager, 
competent, and ambitious. Many of the sections in which they live have a history 
as old as or older than our own. While it is true that many of these countries 
are far behind us if we measure progress by the growth and use of devices 
which add to the comforts and conveniences of living—in the production of 
which we North Americans are far out in the lead over the rest of the world— 
there are compensations in the way of life in the South which strike a balance 
when all factors are weighed. It seems to me, then, that it is a fundamental in 
clear thinking about the problem we are discussing to realize that jobs in the 
other Americas, which undoubtedly will be created in greatly increasing num- 
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bers in the post-war era, must be filled to a very large extent by the nationals 
of each country concerned. This is true for local enterprises there as well as 
for the plants, branches, or offices established by North American concerns 
in these different nations. A knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, or both, 
and a spirit of wanderlust will not alone economically justify expectations of 
a career for our young people in some visionary southern Eldorado. 

North American enterprises, which represent a total direct investment in 
Latin America of approximately $3,000,000,000, generally have to do with 
one or another of the following pursuits: trading companies, transportation 
lines, plantations, mining ventures, petroleum wells, and public utilities. In the 
case of the last the nature of the investment is permanent, represented by 
bricks and mortar, transmission and distribution systems, and the immovable 
appurtenances they house or protect. Such enterprises come close to the people 
and are usually incorporated under the laws of the country where they operate. 
Figuratively, and usually literally, they fly the flag of the land in which they 
give service. One such company, having affiliates or subsidiaries in eleven of 
the countries of Latin America, employs 30,000 people, fewer than one per cent 
of whom are citizens of the United States. In the Republic of Argentina, for 
example, this company has affiliates whose payroll takes care of more than 
3,000 employees, only five of whom are citizens of the United States. This is 
an economically sound procedure and over the years has worked out very 
satisfactorily. 

Of necessity the set-up of the great exporting and importing companies, 
steamship and airline organizations, the petroleum industry, and some of the 
mining ventures is different. Many of these organizations find it to their 
advantage to seek out and train young North Americans who may wish to 
select the Inter-American field as the one to which they will devote their life 
work, The history and practices of one of the largest of these are typical, as 
a brief reference will show. Nearly one hundred years ago a young Irishman 
found employment in the Republic of Peru and established a business which 
in the intervening years has expanded so much that it is now comprised of 
the parent company and approximately seventy subsidiaries and affiliates, 
employing 14,000 people in the United States and various Latin American coun- 
tries. It is engaged in importing and exporting, steamship and airplane passen- 
ger and freight service, agriculture, manufacturing, and banking. Most of its 
operations are in the West Coast countries of South America, where it buys 
coffee, develops sugar estates, runs textile mills and paper factories, etc. Offices 
are maintained in practically all the principal cities and important towns of 
each of these West Coast nations. 

This company employs each year young college graduates from United States 
institutions who start as juniors and work up over a period of years to positions 
of responsibility. To obtain satisfactory candidates the company keeps in touch 
with the placement offices of the various colleges ; and, as a result of satisfactory 
checking as to general appearance, personality, scholastic record, and genuine 
interest in the type of work to be followed, candidates are invited to come to 
the main office in New York, where they are accepted or rejected by the 
various executives concerned. In his preliminary training the successful candi- 
date is assigned to the particular work for which he seems to be fitted, either 
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importing, exporting, accounting, finance, or shipping. The man is considered 
a junior for the first three years and may be transferred at the convenience 
of the company so that he will obtain as much experience as possible. 

The stories of other great North American companies which have helped 
to develop the resources of the southern countries, and created successful 
careers for many of our young men, also read like chapters in the romance of 
trade, The writer recalls a railway journey of twenty years ago from Puerto 
Barrios to the capital city of the beautiful and picturesque little republic of 
Guatemala. It was an all-day trip, the first hours of which were through a 
wildly beautiful jungle. Stops were made at clearings where were found small 
stations that bore Spanish or queer Indian names; all of them, that is, with 
one exception, which was called Dartmouth. This name excited the curiosity 
of the traveller. You can perhaps guess its origin. The president of the company 
which owned the railway line, connecting steamship services, and great banana 
plantations had come out of that college years before to seek his fortune in 
the field of Latin American trade. He has long since passed on, but the com- 
pany is greater and bigger than ever. Many college men have been and are 
being trained by it, but the present head, a man of great vision, is an alumnus 
of the University of Hard Knocks. Early days in the development of copper, 
petroleum, railway, air and steamship lines, and more recently steel and chemi- 
cal enterprises, could supply similar stories. There are opportunities in the 
Latin American field, but ninety per cent of the climb depends upon proper 
basic equipment and hard work here in the United States. By the time the 
trained man gets to the other Americas some of the romance has been squeezed 
out of the picture. 

Of course opportunities are not confined to large organizations. There is the 
commercial traveller, the specialist in the field of Latin American law, the 
man to be trained in banking and other branches. The indispensable qualifica- 
tions are much the same in every case and can be listed in the order of their 
importance as follows: a thorough knowledge of the business or pursuit to 
be followed ; a speaking, reading, and writing knowledge of Spanish or Portu- 
guese (preferably both); understanding of the economic geography of the 
southern countries; and at least an acquaintance with the background story 
of the history of Latin America. On this aspect an excellent volume, entitled 
A History of Latin America, has been written by Professor David R. Moore 
of Oberlin College. 

The languages, of course, are a “must.” If you want a Latin American 
career don’t forget this. Of late there have been some very encouraging 
developments in this direction. An outstanding authority in the field, Dean 
Henry Grattan Doyle of The George Washington University, in an address 
before the education session of the National Foreign Trade Convention on 
October 25, 1943, commented as follows: 


The language teachers of the country are beginning to feel that the public at large 
is behind them; that parents are convinced that it is desirable for young Americans 
to know some other language than English. From my own point of view, I might be 
forgiven if I said I hope that other language will be Spanish. In any event, I think it 
is important that young Americans find some language other than their own. If it is 
Spanish, that is fine. If it is Portuguese, that is fine, If it is French or German or 
Russian or Chinese or Japanese, that is fine. I do not think any boy or girl growing 
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up now who really masters some language other than our own will ever regret the 
time and effort that he has put into learning it. I think we are on the verge of a 
great era in which the peoples of the world will begin to use each other’s languages 
as a basis for closer understanding, and for better relations, both political and eco- 
nomic, as well as cultural and social. 

I am sure that none of the time put into the study of these languages—and, as I 
say, Spanish comes first with me, but that does not mean it has to come first with 
everybody—will be wasted in the long run. There will be tremendous returns for 
these young people. In the field of Spanish and Portuguese, particularly, we want to 
be sure that we do not muff the opportunity that is before us, as I am afraid we 
muffed the opportunity that we had in the 1920’s. We teachers are bound and deter- 
mined that we are going to do a good job. In order to do that, we need every bit of 
public support we can get. We need encouragement and help in seeing to it that our 
teachers are better prepared. We need a better chance at our young people in the 
schools. 


Manifestly the space limitations involved in this article do not permit 
detailed treatment of opportunities in specific industries or pursuits. It will 
be helpful, however, to summarize the opinions of some of the leaders of the 
business activities most closely connected with Inter-American commerce. 
Recently the head of a great group of steamship lines, which before the war 
did business in Northern Europe, Russia, and the Orient and with both coasts 
of South America, had the following to say: 


Obviously South America stands on the threshold of a new era of development. 
Already great forces are at work in that mighty treasure house of natural resources 
—a new spirit is stirring the people of our sister continent. Thousands of American 
citizens will wish to visit their great neighbors below the Southern Cross, once travel 
facilities are restored. Thousands of our South American friends will wish to come 
to see us. Our industries will need South American materials. South American ex- 
pansion will create wide markets for our manufacturers. Shipping is the great im- 
plement which will make these possibilities become realities. 


Regarding petroleum, the President of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey in a recent address before the Maryland Academy of Science, said that 
the continuance of peace after the war depends upon the ability to raise the 
standard of living of other nations. Pointing out that oil is a prime source of 
power, he said that the job ahead for the petroleum industry is “to find more 
oil and better ways of using it, and at the same time to help our neighbors in 
other lands do this.” Referring to the seemingly impossible jobs ahead, the 
speaker said that to Americans the word “impossible” is another way to spell 
“opportunity.” The tasks ahead, he remarked, will be accomplished by the 
initiative of millions of young men and women who, in trying to do that which 
other people call impossible, will see a chance to achieve their own breaks of 
succes; and happiness. The countries of South America, of course, will con- 
tinue to be increasingly large producers of oil. 

The Export Managers Club of New York, one of the largest and most 
influential in its field in the United States, conducted a survey amongst its 
members during the last quarter of the year 1943 with the result that a 
majority opinion showed that opportunities for post-war United States export 
sales will be greater in Latin America than in any other area of the world, 
with Great Britain providing our principal competition. 
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Finally it is well to remember that the war has made the American engineer- 
ing profession known in every part of the globe. American engineers are 
building highways and airports in China, railroads in Iran, airports in Italy, 
India, Australia, and Africa, and setting up steel plants, oil refineries, and other 
establishments in South America. The people in these foreign lands are seeing 
new types of United States machinery for the first time and they find them 
good. The Russians want more of them, so do the Chinese, and particularly 
the peoples in the broad lands of the other Americas. In these desires lie a 
vast post-war opportunity for American engineers and the machines they are 
creating. This demand will rise when the shooting stops. There will be vast 
construction jobs to be done, not only where the earth has been seared but 
also in those regions like Central and South America which must be depended 
upon to develop their natural resources to help feed and house and clothe the 
impoverished world. 

This, then, is the story of opportunities in Latin America as I see it. Epito- 
mized, it means hard work and special preparation here in the United States, 
to be followed by such rewards as these efforts merit. Modern history has 
set the stage. There is no question but that the chances exist, but youth should 
not be impatient; it must not forget that after the war will come a critical 
period in world affairs. Years will be required to organize social and economic 
stability, but of one thing we can all be reasonably sure, the opportunities in 
world trade, and therefore in the field of Inter-American commerce, will be 
greater than ever before.—Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, March, 1944. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages, Public Schools of the City of New York 


There have always been interesting and fairly remunerative positions avail- 
able for young people with a good working knowledge of a foreign language. 
At the present time the opportunities for making vocational use of such an 
ability are unusually numerous. Business, and especially the Government, is 
urgently in need of competent persons who are well-trained in a modern 
language. In view of the dominant réle which the United States will un- 
doubtedly play in foreign affairs in the post-war world, the demand for 
graduates with linguistic equipment will undoubtedly be maintained. How- 
ever, a few words of caution are in order. 

A knowledge of a foreign language does not, in itself, particularly help in 
getting a job. (Otherwise, such positions would all go to recently-arrived 
aliens.) It must be accompanied by a good knowledge of the English language, 
and some other advanced training, skill, or experience, in order to be voca- 
tionally useful. This is especially true of Spanish, which, with the enthusiastic 
promotion of the Good Neighbor Policy, appears to have a very bright future. 
A knowledge of Spanish should be accompanied by some special skill, such as 
stenography, accounting, engineering, salesmanship, advertising, or Spanish 
shorthand. This statement is equally true of any of the other languages. 
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Furthermore, it is very difficult at this time to make definite promises about 
the future. After the last World War there was some expansion of our trade 
with Latin America, but not nearly so much as was expected. The same may 
be true after this war, however much we may think that improved relations 
due to the Good Neighbor Policy and various political and economic factors 
are favorable for a wider and more permanent expansion. 

In the case of French, it is impossible to make any predictions about the 
future of France or of the French Colonial Empire. All one can say is that 
at the end of the war, a knowledge of French will be as great an asset as it 
ever was. In the gigantic work of reconstruction and in the expansion of 
foreign trade, this language will undoubtedly be extremely useful. 

If Germany is occupied, a vast army of administrative officials with a 
thorough knowledge of German will be needed. Furthermore, it may be quite 
a while—as it was after World War I—before diplomatic relations with the 
Reich are resumed and in the interim the censorship of mail is likely to be 
maintained. Within the past month the Censorship Bureau and the OWI sent 
out several rush calls to the schools, having experienced a dearth of persons 
adequately trained in German. 

With the concentration of attention on the Reich, it is generally overlooked 
that German is spoken by 68% of the Swiss, by the Austrians, the Alsatians 
and by considerable blocks of population in Russia, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland, and the Baltic States. Millions of Germans, possibly separated from 
the Reich by the peace treaty, will have to be dealt with in their native 
tongue. 

Again, with reference to our future commercial relations with South 
America, another word of caution must be interjected. Like the United States, 
the Latin American countries limit the number of outsiders to be absorbed. 
International labor laws restrict, rather severely, the employment of people 
from other countries. In fact, many firms with wide interests throughout 
Latin America, employ in their business offices nationals of these countries, 
who know English, and much of their correspondence is conducted in English. 

With the strengthening of relations between the United States and Brazil, 
interest in Portuguese, the language of our southern neighbor, has increased 
greatly. Portuguese is now taught in several high schools of New York City 
and at many of the colleges. It is worth noting that Brazil is the fourth 
largest country in the world and the largest country in South America, 
exceeding in area even the United States. Our commercial relations with 
Brazil promise to be of the happiest, since that country is largely undeveloped, 
possessing an unlimited supply of a score of raw materials which we need 
urgently and lacking many of the manufactured goods of which we have an 
abundance. At present, the demand for persons of various skills who also 
know Portuguese far exceeds the supply. This includes stenographers, sales- 
men, engineers, technicians, supervisors, nurses, teachers, etc. 

Private business has always employed thousands of people largely because 
of their knowledge of one or more foreign languages. Such opportunities 
appear in international banking, international trade, publishing, broadcasting, 
the motion-picture industry, social service, journalism, libraries, research 
bureaus of industrial corporations, and in secretarial work for international 
executives, diplomats, men of letters, etc. 
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In our larger cities positions such as court interpreter are available to 
young people with facility in foreign languages. These are under the municipal 
civil service. There are similar positions with the Federal Government. In- 
formation regarding positions with the American Foreign Service may be 
obtained from the Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. A useful pamphlet 
is The American Foreign Service, Department of State Publication No. -1771, 
issued by the United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

In preparation for possible positions with business houses or with various 
government agencies, students should plan their high-school and college courses 
carefully. Students enrolled in any course—academic, commercial, pre- 
engineering, scientific, art, or agriculture—may find their foreign language 
vocationally useful if combined with other skills. 

Academic students may prepare for the following positions: executive in 
the foreign department of a firm; consular and diplomatic service; research 
worker; hostess on air lines; journalist (foreign language publications in the 
United States run into the thousands); international lawyer; scientific re- 
search; translator or interpreter; teaching the foreign language here, or 
English or other subjects in foreign countries. 

A pre-engineering student, who has a good knowledge of a foreign language, 
may use it to advantage in aviation, all types of engineering, geology, paleon- 
tology, physics, sanitation, and transportation. 

Commercial training which has included foreign languages should fit a 
student for export, shipping, advertising, banking, salesmanship, etc. Students 
who are interested in any of these fields would do well to familiarize them- 
selves with such publications as The American Exporter, Guia de Importadores 
de la Industria Americana, and the Export Trade and Shipper. There are also 
agencies specializing in foreign language jobs; of those in New York the 
Beacon Foreign Language Bureau and the Job Finding Forum of the New 
York Advertising Club may be mentioned. 

The extent to which a knowledge of foreign languages enters into American 
business is not fully appreciated by the average person. A very well known 
soft-drink concern reported that a few years ago the sales of its beverage 
were greater in Germany than in the United States. At present this concern 
is getting out a neat little booklet in Spanish for the domestic market and plans 
to follow this with brochures in six global languages. It has undertaken an 
extensive foreign-language advertising campaign in our papers and magazines. 

When we consider that millions of people in the United States are of foreign 
origin and that in large sections of our metropolitan areas English is prac- 
tically unheard, it is apparent how valuable facility in a foreign language may 
prove to any businessman. There is practically no community in the United 
States in which some German and Italian are not spoken, and in large areas 
of Texas and New Mexico Spanish is the current language. 

As for music, especially vocal, German and Italian are almost sine qua non. 
Our opera is produced in the foreign tongue. Furthermore, every year many 
plays translated from other language are presented in our theaters. 

Teaching is also an attractive field. The demand for well-trained teachers 
of foreign languages is fairly constant. The demand for instructors in Spanish 
is increasing all over the country. In certain states, such as Texas, California, 
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Florida, and New Mexico, Spanish has been introduced as a subject in the 
elementary schools. Students planning to teach a language, should, however, 
provide themselves with another major, since in many schools it is now 
necessary to teach more than one subject. 

The possibilities, then, of using foreign languages vocationally are numer- 
ous, varied, and interesting. However, as cautioned above, facility in a foreign 
tongue should always be accompanied by a good knowledge of English and 
some special skill—Reprinted from School and College Placement. 


SECOND EDITION OF ASTP REPORT NOW AVAILABLE 


A second edition of the Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized 
Training Program, conducted under the auspices of the Commission on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language Association of America, is now avail- 
able, In addition to the report of the survey (described on page 402 of this 
issue), the second edition contains seven pages of additional material, includ- 
ing a summary of interviews by the Survey Group with administrators, teach- 
ers, and students in the ASTP classes, and the Survey Group’s recommendations 
as to possible applications of ASTP experience to language teaching, both at 
the college level and in secondary and elementary schools, with suggestions 
as to teacher-training. Send orders for the ASTP Report to the Modern 
Language Association of America, 100 Washington Square East, New York 
3, N.Y. Price per copy, 25 cents. Payment should accompany order. 





“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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A Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Training Program. 
—The Report of a Special Committee, prepared for the Commission on Trends 
in Education of the Modern Language Association of America, New York, 
1944. (Price, 25 cents.) Financed by the Rockefeller Foundation, the survey 
staff of six competent foreign language specialists in six weeks visited forty- 
four institutions representing various educational types, and located in the 
East, South, and Middle West. They visited not only ASTP classes, but those 
of the Civil Affairs Training Schools as well, and conferred with trainees, 
administrators, and instructors on every campus visited. 

The Army’s directive stated that the “objective of the language instruction 
is to impart to the trainee a command of the colloquial spoken form of the 
language. This command includes the ability to speak the language fluently, 
accurately, and with an acceptable approximation to a native pronunciation. 
It also implies that the student will have a practically perfect auditory com- 
prehension of the language as spoken by natives. Experience has shown that 
with the proper methodology the objective can be achieved in six to nine 
months.” Methodology must be “intensive in character,” but the “so-called 
‘intensive method’” must not necessarily be used, any methodology that will 
achieve the objective being acceptable. The following plan was suggested for 
the fifteen weekly hours: three one-hour demonstrations by the “senior in- 
structor” on language structure; six two-hour drill-sessions with a “drill- 
master,” preferably native-born. The drill-sessions were limited to ten men. 
And it was recommended that men studying the same language be housed and 
messed together and otherwise encouraged to talk the language studied. 

While methods of presentation varied widely, three basic tendencies were 
noted: “1. To speak the foreign language in class from the very first day. 2. 
To eliminate or postpone consideration of low-frequency constructions, tenses, 
moods, etc. in the interest of expediting efforts to speak. 3. To avoid transla- 
tion from the foreign language into English.” But “a conscious effort was re- 
quired to exclude grammatical explanation from the drill-sessions” in the 
courses visited, though “practically all the instructors interviewed agreed... 
that the relatively small portion of time allotted to formal presentation of 
grammar was sufficient.” Most widely used supplementary aid was the phono- 
graph, many drill-masters cutting their own recordings, thus available for 
aural review: Individual trainees also made recordings once every term, or 
every two weeks. Foreign language films were popular. It was felt, however, 
that more use might have been made of short-wave. 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, 35 Seelye Street, Amherst, Massachusetts (literary and gen- 
eral journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California (educational and professional journals). 
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The survey staff found that “a considerable per cent of the trainees did 
acquire the ability to express themselves with fluency and reasonable accuracy 
in the foreign language which they were speaking for the first time, including 
a good pronunciation, and a high level of ability to understand the spoken 
language as employed by different native speakers under circumstances repre- 
senting normal speaking conditions. “There is considerable evidence, too, that 
the consistent and intensive use of the oral approach by no means eliminated 
the opportunity to acquire reading ability. In view of the great amount and 
variety of printed materials actually used by the trainees in preparing for oral 
practice of one kind or another, as well as for extra-curricular and purely 
recreational purposes, silent-reading ability, while it was not an announced 
objective of the program, undoubtedly was generally acquired to a very ap- 
preciable extent. This impression on the part of the survey staff was sup- 
ported quite generally by the university men in charge of the language pro- 
grams at the institutions visited, as well as by deans and faculty members from 
other departments.” 

“The first ASTP language course began in April, 1943. At the end of the 
year there were approximately 15,000 trainees studying languages under this 
system in fifty-five colleges and universities throughout the country, .. . 
The beginners were given frequent tests, as a result of which they were 
shifted into fast or slow sections. Frequent promotions and demotions were 
made to allow trainees to progress according to ability. . . . In general the 
men selected had definite linguistic aptitude and, in the opinion of the super- 
visors, were superior on the average to the students at representative univer- 
sities and colleges. Most of the trainees displayed greater enthusiasm than is 
seen in regular classes. Only rarely did the trainee view his assignment as 
just another job to be done. In almost all of the units, observers agreed, the 
esprit de corps existing among both teachers and trainees had rarely been 
equalled.” 


F. H. S. 


“Skills and Methods Develop in Spanish Classes.”—Isolina Ribeiro Flores, in 
the Modern Language Journal, XXVIII, 22-28, January, 1944, reports that her 
students are in general interested in music, art, and business careers. “Some 
plan careers in South America or other foreign lands, but very few aspire to 
teach or to make a knowledge of Spanish a means of livelihood. The majority 
say they enjoy the study of Spanish and appreciate the academic and cultural 
benefits derived from its study, particularly the influence toward a better 
understanding of English.” In a deliberate effort to foster an improved knowl- 
edge of English in her students of Spanish, to develop the ability to interpret 
the printed page, the author emphasizes “(1) correct sentence-structure, (2) 
grammar, (3) vocabulary-building, (4) clarification of idioms, and (5) read- 
ing.” She is certain that a broader and deeper comprehension of the printed 
page is stimulated. “Perhaps by integration and correlation we may achieve a 
general standardization and clarification of English words. We realize that 
knowledge of the Spanish language will be a factor of primary importance 
in promoting and maintaining Pan American solidarity; but by emphasizing 
English in our Spanish classes, we feel that we are also giving a broader 
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perspective and variety to the educational features of our personal guidance 
of the pupil. To the reader in English we try to impart a knowledge of good 
form, proper tenses, and improved vocabulary essential to reading skills for 
vocational needs.” 

F. H. S. 


“Latin American Literature in North American Schools.”—José Padin, in 
the Harvard Educational Review, XIII, 323-334, October, 1943, calls to our 
attention the fact that this time the Spanish and Portuguese booms are in no 
immediate danger of being depressed by unfulfilled trade expectations in 
Latin America, that those languages are not being taught primarily for com- 
mercial purposes, but for sound political reasons. For the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere are literally “in the same boat, in a sea swept by fierce 
ideological tempests. To be good neighbors, they must get acquainted with 
one another. The shortest road to the heart and mind of a people is through 
their language and literature.” 

It is also pointed out that these literatures do not live in a vacuum, iso- 
lated from their original sources, but are “prolongations in the New World of 
the rich literatures of Spain and Portugal, and they have all the earmarks 
of their origin.” Erico Verissimo, the distinguished Brazilian writer, is quoted 
as defining language as “the constituent element of literature, from the fact 
that it is itself the expression of what is most intimate, most individual, most 
characteristic, in a people. Only those peoples who possess a language of 
their own possess a literature of their own. . . . Therefore, I consider Bra- 
zilian literature as a branch of the Portuguese, to which from time to time it 
returns by the laws of atavism. . . . It is possible that new graftings and the 
prolonged influence of the environment will tend to differentiate it even more, 
but so long as the language shall remain the same, it will be little more—as 
happens in most botanical families—than a variety of species.” 

When introducing Latin American literature to the public schools the author 
warns, however, against limiting the choice to those “famous masterpieces 
that everybody praises and only the fanatics read,” as it may kill all interest 
in literature at the source. He urges literature to be defined so broadly as to 
include popular poetry, folklore, proverbs, songs, and games, in which both 
Spanish and Portuguese are especially rich, again reminding us that the 
“cultural heritage does not recognize political frontiers.” 

In the elementary school, basal English readers should be revised to in- 
clude, in good English translation, “simple prose and poetical selections suit- 
able for children, drawn from Latin American literary sources,” particularly 
José Marti, Amado Nervo, Gabriela Mistral, Vigil, Rubén Dario, Santos 
Chocano, Lugones, Maria Enriqueta, Monteiro Lobato, and Erico Verissimo, 
who have written especially for children. And to Don Quijote’s Battle with 
the Windmills, “the only selection which now gets into our English readers,” 
could be added selections from such novels as Don Segundo Sombra, Dofia 
Barbara, and Los de abajo. Also those old favorites of Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren everywhere, the fables of Iriarte, Samaniego, Hartzenbusch, Campoamor, 
and Barro Grez, are recommended. 

At the high-school level, there is no lack of material, poetry, novels, short- 
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stories abounding, though in the theatre, regional novel, and picaresque tale 
there is nothing to be compared favorably “with the best of Spain or even 
with the second best... .” 


F. H. S. 


“Report from the Mountain States.”—Barron S. Beshoar, in Common 
Ground, IV, 23-30, Spring, 1944. After fifteen months on the War Manpower 
Commission in the Rocky Mountain region this writer is convinced that mili- 
tary successes will mean little “if we continue to look with suspicion and 
sometimes with unreasoning hatred upon good neighbors and fellow citizens 
who are willing to fight with us. .. .” Discrimination is widespread, and the 
Spanish-speaking people, he fears, “will be in no better position after the 
war,” though friction between “Spanish Americans, or colonials, and Mexi- 
can Americans” has decreased, drawn together as they are by “bitter social 
and economic distress.” In Colorado, for example, Spanish names have all 
but disappeared from political, business, and professional circles where once 
they were prominent. Though Mr. Gallegos is still there, “he simply doesn’t 
have the same opportunity as if his name were Smith.” 

Competition with the “Anglo” is difficult, since the Spanish American is not 
greedy for money, is absorbed in his family, church, and social life. He is 
further handicapped by language, and by the lack of any strong effective 
organization, such as the Negroes have, with which to fight discrimination. 

The Spanish American is patriotic. Enlistments among them were heavy. 
But to those who stayed at home it was a shock to discover that employers in 
essential industries preferred “Anglos,” even when less qualified, One Colo- 
rado project employed nine thousand workers, three hundred Spanish Ameri- 
cans among them, most of whom were discharged summarily as “lazy.” But 
no barracks were furnished for them, as none were “available for persons of 
Spanish extraction,” and no mess-hall was provided because “Mexicans eat 
different foods.” And they had had to drive nineteen miles morning and night 
over high mountain roads. The author likewise reports that Spanish Americans 
are often kept in jobs that don’t measure up to their skill, and that double 
wage-scales are common for “Mexicans” and “whites.” When asked to justify 
this employers frequently stated that they felt they were thus exerting sound 
“moral influence,” since “these people wouldn’t know what to do with more 
money if they had it.” It was evident that many had been prejudiced by 
Mexican screen-villains and siesta-ing Mexican bookends. Others said that 
“white” workers wouldn’t tolerate Mexicans as co-workers. Union discrimina- 
tion is common. The author is convinced that most prejudices are born of 
ignorance of the very minorities we persecute, nevertheless, and that most 
employers can be induced to hire solely on a basis of qualifications. 

F. H. S. 


“Bolivia: Revolt and Counter-Revolt.”—Lloyd Mallan, in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, XX, 263-280, Spring 1944, reports that the Bolivian coup 
of last December was neither Fascist nor Nazi-inspired, but by “those very 
precepts of the Atlantic Charter that our government so nobly upholds.” In 
this most exploited and oppressed Latin American nation, with the possible 
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exception of Paraguay, Pefiaranda still permitted the functioning of Japanese 
and German-owned firms, even after declaring war, while Villarroel seized 
such firms and took steps to prevent Axis money from leaving the country. 

Mr. Mallan points out certain good democratic reasons for anti-U.S.A. 
sentiments among some Bolivian leaders, insisting that these do not neces- 
sarily indicate a Fascist régime, but rather a distrust of our democratic 
idealistic aims in this war, as we tend to strengthen oppressive Latin American 
dictatorships. “Now we may look ahead to a post-war South America bristling 
with distrust and fear of the United States—this in spite of the Good Neighbor 
Policy, which has accomplished much good, but just did not go far enough.” 
Moreover, our attitude toward the new Bolivian government may cause the 
“unification of all South America into a solid anti-United States bloc, such as 
Ramirez in Argentina has been trying to accomplish, and which his breaking- 
off of diplomatic relations with the Axis will not stop. For this is a New 
World type of Fascism, its only important European ties being Spain and 
Portugal. . . .” 


F. H. S. 


“Some Real Trouble in South America.”—Ricardo Setaro, in Harper's, 
CLXXXVIII, 377-384, March, 1944, reports that the present Argentine mili- 
tary dictatorship, similar to European models, heads a coalition of neighboring 
states that may soon include Chile, Peru, and Uruguay, and is rather the fruit 
of the Argentine intellectual, Alejandro Bunge, and his customs-union theory 
exposed more than thirty years ago in Germany, than Nazi-inspired. He 
points out, however, that both German and British capital are pouring into 
Argentina now, and that this money made connections with the dictatorship. 
He further indicates that in spite of our refusal to grant lend-lease to Argen- 
tina to buy arms, arms have been moving into Buenos Aires for the use of 
the dictatorship, and they come from neither Axis or Spanish sources. Bunge’s 
A New Argentina defines clearly the “ideals” of the Fascist doctrines of the 
corporate state, succinctly expressed in the phrase “to imbue the administration, 
to a military degree, with the spirit of abnegation, efficiency, discipline and 
rank.” He also states that Argentina’s fundamental democracy does not re- 
quire a “pernicious electioneering life” nor to be represented by “mediocri- 
ties... .” 

The author points out that Castillo did not fall because the Grupo de 
Oficiales Unificados opposed his policies, but because the “continuity of his 
policies was endangered.” Besides the cattlemen, businessmen, and foreign 
interests well-inclined toward the dictatorship, there are those who believe 
that Germany will lose the war, but will be permitted a rebirth, thus making 
possible a European economic bloc that will look favorably on Argentine 
expansion. European capital, especially German and Spanish, is flooding 
Argentina. Spain, for instance, received a total of 115,682 tons of Argentine 
products in 1939, whereas in 1943 she received 496,887 tons of wheat alone, in 
addition to lentils, meat, etc. Meanwhile the dictatorship has prospered, all 
civil liberties are gone, with more than three thousand in jail or concentra- 
tion camps, though air-raid drills had to be called off because anti-Ramirez 
leaflets were distributed in the darkness. Yet the mass of the Argentines are 
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helpless in face of rising prices and the union between native Fascists and 
foreign capital. “The same forces which helped destroy the Weimar republic, 
which stopped sanctions against Italy . . . which supplied Japan . . . helped 
Franco against Spain, are now all hearts-and-flowers toward the Fascist 
régime in Argentina. They encourage it; they lend it diplomatic aid; they put 
their money there in order to establish a bridgehead in the Americas against 
such forces of honest democracy as may be. Argentina . . . is now, as it al- 
ways has been, dominated by what happens in Europe. It is conceivable that 
this tendency might be reversed; that Argentina might grow in stature and 
influence in free association with the nations of the Hemisphere. But as things 
are now there is no promise that this will occur.” 


F. H. S. 


“God Is Argentinian.”—Ramon Lavalle, in the Ailantic, CLXXIII, 70-75, 
March, 1944. “The Argentinian is a European sub-product born in America, a 
being who grows up in a continent which does not possess any spiritual mean- 
ing for him. . . .” He looks with contempt on other Latin Americans, and only 
talks about “sister republics” for reasons of political expediency. Decades 
ahead of Hitler, Argentina began to assert her racial superiority and to refer 
to herself as a “white-stock nation,” granting slight concessions only to Chile 
and Uruguay. “Argentinians feel themselves a kind of European aristocracy 
forced to live by a trick of fate in wild surroundings . . .” and “for generations 
Argentine diplomacy has recognized but one aim: to control Latin America.” 
Nor were her “empty and rhetorical big-sister gestures” without success, 
except in Mexico, which “had her own ideas about continental leadership.” 

Born and educated in Buenos Aires, the writer early learned that all America 
was divided between “idealistic,” “protecting” Argentina and the dollar- 
souled U.S.A., for which there is a complete lack of sympathy, with the excep- 
tions of movies and motor-cars. It was a painful reality for Argentina to have 
to admit that the Good Neighbor Policy was really influencing the rest of 
Latin America. As a counter-attack Buenos Aires launched an offensive on 
Fascism versus democracy, on the theory that by nature Latin American 
governments are Fascist, hence Latin America would be more afraid of 
progressive. democracy than of Fascism. Whence the neutrality policy and 
the Argentine attitude at the Rio Conference, an “attitude of spite and cocky 
challenge to the United States . . . the classical Argentine inferiority complex 
asserting itself.” The author accounts for this “complex” because of the fact 
that all Argentine prosperity and power is due to foreign enterprise, and 
because the heroes of Argentine folklore, Martin Fierro and El Viejo Viz- 
cacha, “founded a philosophy of mockery and sarcasm as an escape from duty. 
There are no pioneering heroes. . . .” And Sarmiento, “Argentina’s only 
genius,” is considered by the nationalists as a traitor to the soil’s spirit. “The 
Argentinians were men of the soil, but they found the task of plowing it too 
much for them...” and soon their greatest ambition became a government 
job with little or no work and guaranteed pay. 

Argentine spiritual life was imported from Paris and Argentine literature 
“became a ludicrous copy of French moods.” And finally the intellectuals 
became obsessed with the sense of inhibition, fiasco, frustration, emptiness, 
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to a pathological degree, thus explaining the fact that the suicide rate in 
intellectual circles is the highest in the world. Resentful of foreigners’ su- 
periority over them, they call all Spaniards, contemptuously, “gallegos,” Italians 
“gringos,” the British “ingleses ladrones,” Americans “sausage-makers,” “Jew- 
ish capitalists,” or plain “robbers.” 

“God Is Argentinian” is the answer given when they are asked about to- 
morrow. Neutrality’s dividends are too high to invite foresight. “Since 1930 
the country has been living amid an incredible civic corruption, which now 
the generals have intensified. The people are bewildered and tired, emptier 
than ever. ... The fate of democracy in the Americas is at stake. The poison 
which is dying in Europe is working in Latin America, .. . Down at Buenos 
Aires the only hope left is free elections. . .. Argentinians can be taught to 
overcome psychological inhibitions so that they can enter world society with 
a real desire to help. After all, at the bottom of the Argentinian character lie 
dormant virtues inherited from Spain, and there is a potential nobility of 
behavior which requires only free air to grow.” 


F. H. S. 


“Manuel del Cabral, Great Antillan Poet.”—Gastén Figueira, in Books 
Abroad, XVIII, 111-114, Spring, 1944, discovers this Dominican poet, now 
living in Buenos Aires. He is especially partial to his Negro poetry, which is 
not of the social-problem type, but often “merely short, vivid, succulent 
songs . . . voodoo sketches . . . and synthetic quatrains, stylized sketches .. . 
which add up to one of the most human and artistic interpretations of the 
typical and substantial elements in Caribbean life.” He also finds Cabral’s 
poetry richly lyrical, with something of the old folkloric Spanish song. 
Compadre Mon is a song in twenty-eight “tiempos,” a “eulogy of Creole 
courage,” presenting a “red-blooded tropic land, very different from the 
rhetorical, languid, verbose tropics which are glorified in so much of our 
feebler literature . . . epic and lyric elements fuse in a marvelously original 
harmony, in which the severe lines of the classic poem are made pliable and 
supple by the intermingling of new speech, thick with happy inventions, new 
images, rejuvenated and redirected epithets. . . .” 

F. H. S. 


“Destiny of Our Ecuadorean Poetry.”—Jorge Carrera Andrade, in Books 
Abroad, XVIII, 128-133, Spring, 1944. The new generation of Ecuadorean 
poets realized the need to “forge an armor-plate to withstand the attacks of 
Romanticism. . . .” And thus a “group spirit, a solidarity, the beauty of the 
land, the magic of everything that had before been scorned, was felt.” Gonzalo 
Escudero, for instance, did reconstruct a “disorganized and Cyclopean Amer- 
ican landscape,” in spite of his “verbal drunkenness.” Miguel Angel Leén, 
who has just died as he approached maturity, “added his sharp metallic 
voice . . . with his song to the Chimborazo and elementary poems about fire, 
water, wind, and land.” And “Indian poems,” “poems of the land,” poetry of 
resurgence “following on the heels of the refined and interminable Modernist 
agony” helped prepare the novel of social unrest. The “new discovery of 
Guayaquil” followed the need to organize against the tireless invader. Quito 
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became the “outskirts of heaven,” and the new generation sought to restore 
confidence, to find the land’s significance, and spread the message of rebellion 
and hope. Jorge Reyes’s poems “speak happily of parlor chatter, street slang, 
equatorial storms, legends that pass from mouth to mouth, customs, the Quito 
of sackcloth and guitar.” In Madrid Abel Romeo Castillo developed his great 
love for Ecuador, in Parque del Retiro. He did research on Guayaquil, in 
Archivo de Indias, loving Guayaquil as Garcia Lorca loved Granada, and 
making use of folklore and of the romance form. Alejandro Carrién in Luz 
de nuevo paisaje sings of the harvest, and sends a hopeful message to the 
people of Spain who fell defending their land and freedom. And there is the 
“contagious indignation” of Humberto Mata, the “exhortation to death,” 
with struggle, of Sacatto Arias. The new generation is blotting out the sinister 
signs of blood and death left by preceding poets on the sands of Ecuador, 
gathering fresh forces, above all else heeding “its destiny—and this is part of — 
a universal destiny in these turbulent years: the exaltation of rebellion and 
mankind’s hope.” 

F, H. S. 


“Progress of Public Education in Mexico.”—Gonzalo Baez-Camargo, in 
Southwest Review, XXIX, 382-392, Spring, 1944. Historical sketch of Mexican 
education from the days of the conquistadores and missionaries who in the 
sixteenth century established agricultural and trade schools for the Indians, 
to revolutionary times with the battle cry of “land and schools!”, and finally 
the swing in 1940 from compulsory socialistic doctrine to a more academic 
and scholastic middle-of-the-road course, which, in spite of certain conserva- 
tive, even reactionary tendencies, may continue the original revolutionary 
goal of the education of the common man. 

Though the Indian schools were abandoned about 1605, there still existed 
fine schools in the cities for the sons of Spanish nobles, creole aristocracy, and 
prosperous merchants, though they were despotic, with a fear of freedom, 
and by the eighteenth century’s close there were no more than ten state ele- 
mentary schools. There were, however, non-sectarian schools founded by 
private individuals, and with the coming of the republic came the debate of 
Latin and theology versus liberal education. By 1867 education was com- 
pulsory, free, non-religious, and science was emphasized, and there were over 
thirteen hundred elementary schools. With the revolution of 1910 the school 
became the guiding center of the community, with emphasis on adult educa- 
tion, home improvement, agriculture, health, guidance, Indian relations, and 
general economic and social problems. 

F. H. S. 


“Feij6o: A Liberal in Eighteenth-Century Spain.”—Hermenegildo Cor- 
baté, in the Romanic Review, XXXV, 147-155, April, 1944. Velazquez de 
Velasco, commenting on the death of Feij6éo at eighty-seven, declared: 
“... He has been the first among us to apply to the abstract sciences the grace, 
the elegance, the clarity that characterize superior minds, the first to make 
the most hidden paths of learning acceptable . . . he has spread throughout 
the nation a desire for learning . . . he has shown. . . that all men have an 
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equal right to think.” This remarkable Benedictine, who never crossed the 
Pyrenees, and only made three hurried trips to Madrid in his entire life, 
began his Teatro critico at 49, while his Cartas eruditas fifty years before 
Cadalso’s Cartas marruecas were devoted to the “spreading of truth and the 
destruction of popular errors in Spain.” Yet the great liberal is less known 
than his esthetic ideas and scientific writings. He rejected Aristotelian author- 
ity, rebelled against the cult of the nobility, insisting that man’s deeds decided 
his worth, and that farmers and laborers possessed a more solid nobility than 
the highest titles. He protested against Machiavelli’s The Prince, and felt 
implacable scorn for all the invading conquerors of history, holding that 
physical oppression and slavery meant the decay of mental pursuits and 
slavery of the mind. He held vanity, envy, pasidn nacional, to be the cause 
of wars. Nevertheless he accepted the conquest of America, though con- 
demning its abuses. He felt that the Indians and Spaniards vied with each 
other in barbarism, and condemned the thirst for gold. 

Feijéo’s insistence on freedom of the mind, on the experimental method, 
“opened the way in Spain to progress and discoveries in the field of natural 
sciences.” He also held freedom of discourse to be essential, though he did 
limit freedom of thought with Church dogma. He defended the advocates of 
government changes, condemning the tyrant who refuses to heed, and he 
spoke in defense of Masons and Jews. “The influence which his writings had 
in the national awakening of Spain, in the reforms of studies of the Uni- 
versities, and in the political liberalism of the nineteenth century, both in 
Spain and America, is worthy of further research.” 

F. H. S. 


The Harvard Educational Review, 13: 273-344, October, 1943. This entire 
number is devoted to articles on Latin America, consisting of addresses and 
papers delivered at the Harvard Workshop on Latin American Studies in 
New England Schools, held in July, 1943. In “New Borders for the Neighbor- 
hood,” Henry W. Holmes describes briefly the five-day workshop, what was 
done, who attended, and the spirit and purpose of the undertaking. Mrs. 
George Cheever Shattuck, in “The Pan American Society of Massachusetts,” 
outlines the history, purposes, and activities of the society which she heads, 
and describes in detail the work of its various committees. Arthur P. Whitaker, 
in “Our Pan American Policy and the Post-War World,” discusses “basic 
considerations in United States foreign policy and presents an illuminating 
argument for the historic importance of our Pan American relations.” C, H. 
Haring, in “Warnings and Suggestions to Teachers of Latin American His- 
tory,” “presents wise and sympathetic views concerning the teaching of Latin 
American history in the [elementary and secondary] schools of the United 
States.” Gilbert Chase, in “Becoming Acquainted with Latin America Through 
Music,” describes the difficulties of learning about Latin American music and 
points out that to appreciate Latin American music, “we must begin by placing 
the major emphasis upon the folk and popular element.” Martina McDonald, 
in “Intercultural Educational Activity,” “offers practical suggestions from 
successful experience in utilizing music as an agency of cultural education” 
and concludes that “awareness of the life of people of other nations can be 
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developed by a study of its folklore, heroes, music, and traditions, and it is 
the responsibility of our schools to provide the opportunities for our pupils to 
participate in activities of this nature.” José Padin, in “Latin American Litera- 
ture in North American Schools,” discusses what to teach from Latin Amer- 
ican literature in the elementary and secondary schools of this country and 
where to find suitable material, in English and in Spanish. Henry Grattan 
Doyle, in “Progress in the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese,” surveys the 
history of Spanish and Portuguese teaching in this country, from the early 
nineteenth-century pioneer work of Ticknor at Harvard through the boom of 
World War I, the Modern Foreign Language Study, to the current revival of 
interest accompanying World War II, and notes with satisfaction the present- 
day stress on the oral approach to the learning of modern languages. Richard 
Stanley and J. Donald Neill present, finally, “A Bibliography of Recent Articles 
on Teaching About Latin America.” 


, Ae A 


“Can the Liberal Arts Tradition Survive ?”—Colonel H. F. Harding, in The 
Educational Record, 24: 399-410, October, 1943, sketches some of the diffi- 
culties that have beset the liberal arts colleges since the war began, points out 
some positive benefits which will accrue as a result of the war, and suggests 
the possibilities for usefulness of our liberal arts colleges in the post-war 
world. He points out the loss of male students in the colleges, the correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of courses offered, the shifting of teachers to 
technological fields in which they are not trained, the depletion of liberal arts 
offerings even in the women’s colleges, and the danger to the very existence 
of the four-year liberal arts colleges implied in the University of Chicago 
plan to grant the bachelor’s degree after two years of college study. On the 
positive side, he points out the benefit in the liberal arts colleges’ redefining 
their aims and purposes, the inevitable disappearance of poorly-managed, ill- 
equipped small colleges, the need for broadly educated men that will follow 
the end of the war, the beneficial effects of “education by contract,” i.e., the 
solving of problems and training of personnel in accordance with require- 
ments laid down by the government, and the added importance of America 
as a repository of learning and scholarship as a direct result of the war’s 
destruction. With regard to the possible usefulness of the liberal arts colleges 
in the post-war world, the author says: “If we really want enduring peace we 
must begin now on a constructive program to share the learning both humane 
and scientific that fortifies and enriches peace.” How are we to train leaders 
skilled in the arts of creating understanding and harmony? “First and fore- 
most comes the matter of communication,” says the author. “I mean the neces- 
sity of knowing languages.” Our specialists in the different areas must also 
know the literatures and histories of those peoples. “I can think of no plan 
that offers more possibilities for real peace than the inauguration of a program 
of international exchange-fellowships for promising college students of all 
countries.” We must not only produce leaders, but we must build an informed 
public opinion favorable to peace. “For the solution of the problems of the 
peace .. . we must have free, informed, progressive discussion.” In conclu- 
sion, the author says, “The great mission of the liberal arts studies lies ahead. 
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. » « The question is not ‘Can the liberal arts tradition survive?’ but rather 
‘Can this whirling twentieth-century world long survive without the liberal 
arts?’” 

W. T. P. 


“Preparation of College Teachers in Modern Foreign Languages.”—M. S. 
Pargment, in The Educational Record, 25: 75-86, January, 1944, surveys the 
weaknesses of present-day college teachers of foreign language, and suggests 
improvements that might be effected in their training that will result in pro- 
ducing better teachers. He believes that the future existence of foreign- 
language teaching depends on obtaining better results than are now obtained. 
In the traditional two-year language course, certain definite skills can be im- 
parted that will satisfy the students and the public. “These skills are a reading 
knowledge of material of average difficulty and the ability, within certain 
limits, to understand the spoken language and to use it orally and in writing. 
In addition, the teacher should leave with his students an acquaintance with 
the civilization and the contemporary culture of the country whose language 
he teaches.” Responsibility for incompetent college teaching must be laid upon 
college teacher-training institutions. “It is my contention (1) that college 
teachers must be trained as teachers first and as scholars afterwards; (2) that 
their training as teachers is of fundamental importance for the present and 
future position of modern languages in this country; (3) that the responsi- 
bility for training them must be accepted by graduate departments; and (4) 
that, to achieve this, these departments must develop graduate programs 
adapted to the needs of prospective teachers.” The author then outlines what 
he thinks should be requirements in the training of language teachers, as fol- 
lows: (1) well-rounded knowledge of the foreign tongue, including a correct 
pronunciation based on phonetic training and an oral command; (2) familiarity 
with the foreign literature, with emphasis on modern and contemporary works 
and on the “explication de textes” method; (3) knowledge of the civilization 
of the country whose language is to be taught, with emphasis on geographic, 
social, and economic aspects; and (4) training in methods of foreign language 
teaching, supplemented by observation and supervised teaching. In addition, 
the language teacher must have brains, personality, and “a broad liberal edu- 
cation.” 

W..2. 2 


“To Your Health, José!”—Maurice Feuerlicht, in The Educational Screen, 
22: 285-288, October, 1943, describes the effective work being done by the 
United States, through the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, in helping to raise the level of health in the Latin American countries. 
This work is being accomplished largely through the medium of films, made 
and circulated by the Health and Medical Films Unit of the Coordinator’s 
office. Films found to be helpful in fighting disease in the United States have 
been adapted to Spanish and Portuguese, and the public of Latin American 
countries is being taught how to fight cancer, malaria, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases. A collection of sixty-seven surgical teaching-films, in color, is also 
being adapted for use before Latin American medical societies and medical 
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schools. “During the past year more than 2,800 programs of health and medical 
films have been seen by over 1,000,000 persons throughout Latin America.” 
This program is justified by our Good Neighbor Policy of helping our neigh- 
bors to help themselves, and also on purely selfish grounds. Continued pro- 
duction of vital war-materials depends on the good health of Latin American 
workers. Moreover, “a healthy country is usually a strong country,” and we 
want our neighbors to be strong. It is also necessary to protect the health of 
American workers and soldiers at Latin American bases, and to prevent the 
spread of disease back to the United States. “Motion pictures are the most 
appropriate and effective means of waging health war in the other American 
republics.” They are raising the prestige of American medicine in Latin 
America and at the same time are effective propaganda for democracy. 
W. T. P. 


“Post-War Visual-Education Potentialities in Latin America.”—Nathan D. 
Golden, in The Educational Screen, 22: 380-382, December, 1943, and 23: 
16-18, January, 1944, presents a summary of the status of visual aids in edu- 
cational work in each Latin American country, with some forecasts as to 
probable future development. He notes the number of silent and sound pro- 
jectors available in the schools of each country, and the extent to which they 
are being used in the schools and universities. “The program of showing edu- 
cational films, now being carried on by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs in Latin American countries, is doing more to develop the 
use of motion pictures in teaching than any medium yet devised.” The author 
foresees tremendous sales-potentialities for American 16-mm. motion-picture 
equipment and films of a pedagogic type in the post-war period. 

W. T. P. 


“Reflections on ‘Foreign Languages and Cultures in American Education’ 
by Kaulfers.”—Louis Foley, in The French Review, 17: 15-17, October, 1943, 
calls to the attention of French teachers some of the weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies of one of Walter Kaulfers’s recent textbook contributions to the 
field of foreign-language methodology. He points out the overemphasis on 
social and cultural aspects of language work, taught through the medium of 
English, to the detriment of learning the foreign language, undue emphasis 
on “pet” devices such as puppet shows, the selection of such a sentimental and 
dated work as L’Abbé Constantin as illustrative of the use of literary mate- 
rials, the failure to put into practice the avowed purpose of the Stanford 
Group to “understand and appreciate American civilization as an integral 
part of present and past world civilizations” by overlooking the significant 
contributions of France to American life, the uncritical acceptance of the 
traditional indoctrination concerning “Latin” words in English, ignoring the 
fact that most of these words entered English through the medium of French, 
the inconsistency of the author’s rejection of formal discipline while admit- 
ting the need for specific practice and drill, and the typical “progressive” 
attitude developed in the book that having a good time in the classroom is more 
important than accomplishing thorough learning. 


W. T. P. 
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“The Teaching of Foreign Languages During and After the War.”—Daniel 
P. Girard, in The French Review, 17: 23-29, October, 1943, points out that 
the war has dramatized the need for a knowledge of foreign languages. Before 
Pearl Harbor, about one-third of our high-school and college students were 
studying some foreign language. Most of them, however, studied a language 
for only two years, and took it at an age when students are self-conscious 
about expressing themselves orally. At that time, too, foreign languages were 
being opposed by school administrators, many of whom have since changed 
their attitude under the pressure of the war emergency. 

The war has caused a shift of emphasis to the oral approach to language 
teaching. Practical need has dictated this change. The need for oral command 
of foreign languages has awakened tremendous public interest in language 
learning. Many sensational articles have appeared in the press in response to 
this public interest. At the same time that this public interest in foreign 
languages is manifesting itself, the idea is being advanced by some that we 
do not need foreign languages because English will soon be the universally 
used international tongue. This notion is erroneous and naive; mutual under- 
standing must be a two-way, not a one-way process. 

Popular articles in magazines are now spreading the false notion that there 
are new, quick methods to language mastery and that school-methods of lan- 
guage learning are all wrong. “While it is true that there are still too many 
among us, particularly in colleges, who overstress grammar and reading at 
the expense of the living language, there are also many schools where a 
sensible, well-balanced approach is practiced.” Hearing, speaking, reading, and 
writing should be taught in that order. “To stress one phase at the expense 
of another is to train students to become linguistic cripples.” Many schools 
are still slow to adjust their language curriculum to war needs, partly because 
the early stages of the war did not make clear the need for foreign languages, 
and partly because of opposition to foreign-language teaching. Administrators 
were also confused by the demand for many new languages, and uncertainty 
concerning where the emphasis should be placed. Out of the confusion is 
emerging a trend toward languages and definite action to improve foreign 
language offerings. 

W. T. P. 


“What Constitutes a Reading Knowledge of a Foreign Language, and How 
It Can Be Acquired.”—M. S. Pargment, in The French Review, 17: 74-82, De- 
cember, 1943, examines what is meant by a reading knowledge of a foreign 
language, and how such a knowledge may be acquired. “An unqualified reading 
knowledge,” says the writer, “means the ability to get the meaning of a text, 
of any text, accurately and precisely, without the conscious registering of 
every word, without conscious attention to grammatical phenomena, without 
the interposition of English, and without the constant thumbing of a dic- 
tionary. In a word, it denotes a power to read pages of the foreign language 
in the foreign language, to grasp meanings, interpret suggestions, and detect 
the writer’s intentions as directly and as accurately as in the vernacular. This 
applies to any modern text.” 

Such a reading knowledge can not be attained in a short time, the writer 
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points out. Six to eight additional hours of intensive, interpretative reading 
after the traditional two-year course are a minimum preparation. As to 
method, the writer sets down three conditions: (1) emphasis must be on 
reading; (2) the work must be interesting and pleasurable; and (3) no de- 
vices must be used that do not lead directly to reading. Reading material must 
be well-graded, in such a way that there shall be no sudden jump into too- 
difficult material. Both intensive and extensive reading should be done. A good 
pronunciation should be taught from the start. Translation must be used in 
the beginning stages but should be progressively eliminated until no transla- 
tion is done at all. Little grammar is needed for reading purposes, and it need 
not be actively mastered. Attention must be focused on thought content, rather 
than on words. 


W.. 7... 


“Inter-American Relations Education.”—-Myrtle L. Tanner, in The Texas 
Outlook, 28: 26-27, January, 1944, surveys the various movements under way 
in the Texas schools to further understanding of the other American nations. 
A state-wide program is being recommended by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and is being implemented by a state-wide committee of educators 
numbering more than 125 persons, under the chairmanship of Dr. George I. 
Sanchez of the University of Texas, who has recently been temporarily re- 
placed by Dr. Rex Hopper. The program provides for the adoption of objec- 
tives for each subject-matter field, the distribution of bibliographies and mate- 
rials, and the holding of a series of Conferences on Inter-American Relations. 
The State Department is encouraging the study of Spanish, Latin American 
history, and the arts and crafts of Latin America. Texas schools will begin at 
home with their own Latin American population in the bettering of under- 
standing of our Latin neighbors. Seven of the proposed Conferences on Inter- 
American Relations were held last year before Christmas, and more are being 
planned. A state-wide Latin American Survey is now being conducted by the 
State Department of Education and the University of Texas, assisted by the 
General Education Board, in the attempt to determine trends in Latin American 
education in Texas and to furnish a beginning for additional studies being 
planned. 


W. T. P. 


“Will Babel Be Beaten?”—Edward Larocque Tinker, in The American 
Scholar, 13: 322-328, Summer, 1944, surveys the proposed international lan- 
guages and discusses the probabilities of survival of each. The invention of 
international languages was begun in 1661 by George Dalgarno, an English 
school-teacher, and continued seven years later by John Williams, Bishop of 
Chester. In modern times there have been Volapiik, originated in 1880 by a 
German priest, J. M. Schleyer, and Esperanto, composed by Dr. L. Zamenhof, 
a Russian. Esperanto’s weakness has been that its inventor was not a philolo- 
gist, “and his root-words were not carefully constructed; so he failed to 
secure for them the maximum of internationality.” Other attempts have been 
called Idiom Neutral, Latin Without Inflections, Esperanto II, Ido, Occidental, 
and Novial. “In all, more than one hundred attempts have been described, and 
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some five thousand books on the subject listed in Conturat and Leah’s Les 
Nouvelles Langues Internationales. The International Auxiliary Language 
Association was organized in 1924 to bring order into this field; research was 
centered at the University of Liverpool, and the center was moved in 1940 to 
New York City. This work is nearing its end, and the resulting artificial lan- 
guage will be a serious contender to Basic English, which has recently made 
considerably headway, in spite of attacks that have been made upon it. “When 
an international auxiliary language is finally agreed upon by a sufficient 
number of nations to make it practical, the benefits to the world of tomorrow 
will be far beyond the power of the imagination of today.” 
W. T. P. 


“What Texas Owes to Its Latin American Citizens.”.—-M. C. Gonzales, in 
The Texas Outlook, 28: 54-55, March, 1944, recites the benefits received by 
the State of Texas from its citizens of Mexican ancestry. Among these are 
the implantation of Christianity by the early missionaries in Texas, the beau- 
tiful architectural remains of early Spanish missions, the laws retained in 
Texas from the heritage of Spanish law through Mexican law, the qualities 
of hospitality, politeness, and chivalry received from Spanish ancestors, the 
Latin American musical contributions of Texas, the economic developments 
in Texas accomplished through the aid of its Mexican citizenry, the enrich- 
ment of the English language by borrowed Spanish words, the Mexican dishes 
contributed to Texas cooking, the contributions of Mexican citizens in Texas 
to the war effort of the State, and the cultural inheritances of an intangible 
nature passed on to modern Mexican-Americans from their rich Indian and 
Spanish cultural ancestry. The so-called Mexicans who compose one-sixth of 
the State’s population are in reality citizens of the State of Texas and should 
be treated as such by the rest of the citizenry. They must be given “a co- 
equal opportunity for equitable education so that they may glorify their innate 
racial characteristics and latent talent which, blended with the Anglo-American 
culture, would make of North America the richest cultural land in the 
world.” 

WwW. 3. 3s 


“Literary Interchange Between the Americas.”—An unsigned news article 
in the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 78: 57-58, January, 1944, describes 
a meeting of the book industry held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Novem- 
ber 22, 1943, at which literary interchange between the Americas was dis- 
cussed, Representatives of five book publishers sent to Latin America in the 
summer of 1943 reported on their observations. According to the report, more 
first-class bookstores exist in the principal cities of Latin America than in the 
cities of the United States. A consolidating warehouse in New York City 
was recommended, to facilitate the purchase of books of this country by 
Latin American bookstores. American books, said the report, lag behind 
French, German, Spanish, and English books in prestige. This is because 
American culture is generally considered inferior to European, even in techni- 
cal fields. Since the Spanish Civil War, book publishing in Latin America has 
made great strides. Argentina alone, says the report, produced fifty million 
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books in 1942. Much needs to be done to make our books better known in Latin 
America and their books better known here. To secure better translations of 
Latin American books, the formation of a general group of representatives of 
learned societies and publishers is recommended, to meet with scholars from 
the countries concerned. “A strengthened program of English teaching in the 
other American republics and a more extensive use of travel grants to stu- 
dents and professional leaders were recommended.” 


W. T. P. 


“Good Neighbor Policy Advocated by Educators.”—John Anson Ford, in 
The California Classroom Teacher, 15: 17, 25, November, 1943, pleads for 
more emphasis on the Good Neighbor Policy for the sake of post-war Inter- 
American understanding. So far only a small start has been made. “There is 
danger that a commercialism which is more greedy than commercial, will 
make short shift of our more generous Good Neighbor activities after the war.” 
We must abandon high-pressure salesmanship and “favored interest” clauses 
in our tariff laws. We must make clear to our school-children that in Latin 
America cultural activities take precedence over commerce. We must teach 
children that true democracy does not foster feelings of racial superiority. 


W. T. P. 


“Humanism in the Age of Science.”—-Henry G. Bennett, in the Phi Kappa 
Phi Journal, 24: 7-12, March, 1944, discusses the preservation of the humanistic 
ideal in our increasingly specialized and vocational education. “Scholarship 
in the United States is primarily utilitarian. We have glorified the principle 
that scholarship must minister directly and practically to men and to the needs 
of men, wherever we find them. . . . To this point of view I am definitely com- 
mitted. But one can believe that the application of knowledge is an acceptable 
criterion without accepting the thesis that it means only a narrow, specialistic 
vocationalism. It may mean that, and for perhaps the most of people it does 
and will continue to mean just that, and little more. But scientific method 
without the insights, the sensibilities, the appreciations, the values born of 
humanism can lead only to debacles in civilization such as the one we are 
witnessing now.” The author believes that science is indispensable to the good 
life, but that it is not enough. “And just here is where we discover the most 
vital lack in our modern culture. We have overlooked the significance of 
human values. We have substituted correctness for truth in our evaluations. 
But truth is more than a matter of correctness. . . . Truth is also a matter of 
sensitivity, of discernment, of poetic feeling.” The author insists that vocational 
specialization is necessary. The solution is for professional schools to become 
humanitarian in their outlook and subject-matter. “We must daily strive for 
and teach a refinement of personal tastes which is discerning, sensible, and 
easy to live with. . . . Only as usefulness is expanded to include the full 
gamut of living—intellectual, vocational, aesthetic, and religious—can it be a 
worthy criterion.” 


W. T. P. 
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Conferences on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese——Operating under 
a special grant-in-aid from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the National Education Association is sponsoring and conducting 
during the current school-year a series of from twenty to thirty Conferences 
on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. The purpose of the conferences is 
to lay the basis for a better program of Inter-American education by improv- 
ing the teaching of Latin American languages in relationship to other Inter- 
American content at all levels of instruction in the schools. 

As far as possible, the conferences are being organized in connection with 
meetings of state and regional educational associations. Other programs have 
been organized in cooperation with chapters of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, local school-systems, colleges and universities, and Inter- 
American Centers. 

Such problems as the following are being considered at the conferences: 


1. The place of language in the complete program of Inter-American education. 

2. Objectives to be stressed today in language teaching. 

3. Lessons learned from the ASTP and other language teaching programs asso- 
ciated with the war effort. 

4. The training of language teachers, pre-service and in-service. 

5. The language curriculum. 

6. New language-teaching materials, particularly audio-visual equipment. 

7. Spanish in the elementary school. 

8. Supervision of language-teaching programs. 

9. Other problems suggested by local and regional conditions. 


The Conferences can be of great assistance to teachers of Latin American 
languages in elementary and secondary schools and in colleges, teachers in 
training, school administrators, curriculum-makers, teachers of other subjects 
involved in Inter-American education, businessmen, and others interested in 
Inter-American affairs. 

While the National Education Association will be able to supply without 
cost to local or state organizations one or more qualified speakers, it is neces- 
sary to depend on local groups for a great deal of help and leadership in the 
actual organization of the conference programs. A suggested form of pro- 
gram is offered here for possible use in the average situation, assuming a 
meeting that lasts for a half-day: 


1. Opening by local school official. 
2. Brief statement by local chairman on the purpose of the conference. 





* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
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3. Main address by speaker provided by NEA. 

4. Discussion of main address, 

5 and 6. Two short addresses on special problems by qualified local speakers. 

7. Discussion of 5 and 6. 

8. Summary of high points by conference reporter, 

9. Discussion and distribution of materials made available through United States 
Office of Education. 


An absolute requirement for a successful conference is an active, interested 
local individual who will be responsible for local arrangements. This individual 
should: (1) conduct all necessary correspondence with the General Director 
of the Conferences; (2) arrange for a meeting place; (3) arrange for local 
participation in the program; (4) provide adequate publicity; and (5) see 
that all interested persons in the community are invited to attend the confer- 
ence. 

The General Director of the National Education Association Conferences 
on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese is Stephen L. Pitcher,* 7144 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 


Spanish Sound-Track Films Obtainable from the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs.—The following 16mm, films with Spanish sound- 
tracks may be obtained for educational purposes from the Motion Picture 
Division, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. In requesting these films for use with your program 
please indicate first, second, and third choice as the number of prints available 
is limited. The films will be shipped prepaid directly from the New York Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and should be returned prepaid 
to that Office. Titles marked * are particularly difficult to obtain. 


Advanced Baseball Technique (Sports) (Béisbol para expertos) 
New York Yankees and St. Louis Cardinals. Recommended for youth groups, boys’ 
clubs, and general audiences. 2 reels. 

Airacobra (Military and Aviation) (La Cobra del Aire) 
P-38 in production and in the sky. Shown in technicolor. Well done technically. 
Recommended for youth groups, boys’ clubs, and general audiences. 1 reel. 

Baseball (Sport) (Béisbol) 
Trick-plays and spring-training practices of professional baseball players. Done 
with humor. Especially recommended for use with youth groups. 1 reel. 

Beyond the Line of Duty (Military and Aviation) (M4é allé del deber) 
Story of Captain Hewitt T. Wheeliss. English with Spanish sub-titles. Recom- 
mended for general audiences. 2 reels. 

A Child Went Forth (Educational) (Paraiso de los Nifios) 
Summer, country play-school for younger children. Spanish track. Is high-pitched 
and rapid. Recommended for limited use for schools. 2 reels. 

Cloud in the Sky (Health) (La nube en el cielo) 
Without a doubt, the best film seen dealing with tuberculosis, Spanish-American 
locale, actors, and story. Excellent Spanish track. Recommended for as wide use 
as possible for all groups. 2 reels. 


*Mr. Pitcher, is of course, the hard-working President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish. He is also President of the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers. [Editor.] 
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Evander Childs High School (Educational) (La segunda ensefianza en los Estados 
Unidos) 

Scenes of all types of activity in the large general New York high school. Good 
Spanish track. Recommended for schools, teacher groups, and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 2 reels. 

Five-C Clubs of Cuba (Agricultural) (Los Clubs Cinco C’s de Cuba: Cerebro, 
Corazén, Cooperativo, Civismo, Cuba) 

Cuba’s 4-H movement well portrayed. Good Spanish track. Recommended gener- 
ally, for workshops and institutes. 1 reel. 

*Grain that Built the Hemisphere (General) (La semilla de oro) 

Story of corn by Disney in color and animated cartoons. Good Spanish. Recom- 
mended generally (Workshops and institutes). 1 reel. 

Harvest for Tomorrow (Agricultural) (La resurreccién de la tierra) 

New England farm showing the use of minerals to replenish the soil. Generally 
recommended. Good track. 2 reels. 

Henry Browne, Farmer (Agricultural) (El agricultor, Henry Browne) 
Straightforward and unprejudiced story of the Negro farmer and his contri- 
bution to the war. Good Spanish track. Recommended generally. 1 reel. 

High Over Border (General) (Para las aves no hay fronteras) 

Story of the migration of birds between North and South America. Very good 
animated maps and excellent photography. 2 reels. 

It's Everybody's War (General) (La guerra de todos) 

Effect of the war on family life and the contribution of home-front production. 
Excellent Spanish track. Recommended generally. 2 reels. 

Latin American Cadets (Military and Aviation) (Primera patrulla) 

Training of Latin Americans in aviation schools in United States. Well done, with 
considerable humor. Good continuity. 2 reels. 

Magic Alphabet (Health) (El alfabeto mdgico) 

Popularized story of vitamins. Good Spanish track. Recommended for schools and 
groups. 1 reel. 

Miracle of Hydro (General) (Milagros hidro-eléctricos) 

Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. Excellent photography. Good Spanish track. 
1 reel. 

*Olympic Champions (General) (Campedn olimpico) 

Disney cartoon in color, featuring Goofy as an athlete. Spanish difficult to under- 
stand. Recommended for entertainment. 1 reel. 

Out of the Darkness (General) (La voz que no calla) 

Story of an underground Belgian newspaper, “La Libre Belgique”, in the last war. 
Morale-builder. Good Spanish track. Recommended for general audiences and 
Spanish classes. 1 reel. 

Parachute Athletes (Military and Aviation) (Paracaidistas atletas) 

Training of paratroopers. Good Spanish track. Recommended for schools, boys’ 
clubs, and general audiences. 1 reel. 

Power and the Land (Agricultural) (Electrificacién del campo) 

Effect of rural electrification on farm life, using before-and-after technique. Good 
Spanish track. Recommended generally. 2 reels. 

Pups and Pugszles (Educational) (Problemas psicolégicos) 

Use of psychological tests in vocational placement, Good Spanish track. Recom- 
mended for teacher groups. 1 reel. 

Quicker’n a Wink (Technical) (Lo que los ojos no ven) 

High-speed photography showing a drop of milk, breaking of a bubble, etc. Good 

. Spanish sound-track. Recommended as the right feature for general audiences. 1 
reel. 
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Sons of Conquistadores (Military and Aviation) (En un lugar de América) 
A sympathetic portrait of New Mexico in technicolor, Spanish commentary, good. 
Recommended generally. 2 reels. 

South of the Border with Disney (General) (Por tierras de Américas con Walt 
Disney) 
Experience and observations of the Disney expedition in collecting material for 
Saludos Amigos. Good Spanish. Highly recommended generally. 4 reels. 

Sweeney Steps Out (General) (Una aventura en el Parque Zooldgico) 
A small, appealing Irish boy ventures into the Bronx Child’s Zoo. Excellent sound- 
track. Highly recommended for all groups. I reel. 

*This Amazing America (General) (Norte América en autobis) 
Travelogue of United States prepared by the Greyhound Bus Company in techni- 
color. Good Spanish track. Recommended for schools and Spanish-speaking com- 
munities. 2 reels. 


Water—Friend or Enemy? (Health) (Agua) 
Disney technicolor-film showing contamination of water and various means of its 
prevention. Very well done. Highly recommended. 1 reel. 

We Refuse to Die (General) (Rehusamos morir) 
Good presentation of the story of Lidice, in English with Spanish sub-titles. 
Recommended for general audiences. 2 reels. 

Willie and the Mouse (Educational) (El colegial y las ratas) 
Influence of psychological tests with mice on kindergarten and elementary school 
methods. Good Spanish track. Recommended for teacher groups. 1 reel. 

*Winged Scourge (Health) (La peste alada) 
Disney presentation of malarial control in technicolor. Uses seven dwarfs. Good 
Spanish track, Recommended for teacher groups. 1 reel. 

With These Weapons (Health) (Con estas armas) 
Treatment of syphilis. Tends to allay fear and encourage victims of the disease 
to get medical care. Good Spanish track. Recommended, 1 reel. 


American Legion Fosters Inter-Americanism.—With the assistance of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the American Legion is 
preparing to undertake a Pan American Program. The Legion will devote 
its efforts during the coming year to developing friendship and understanding 
with the republics of America. Specific methods by which the American 
Legion proposes to carry out its project are as follows: 

(a) Observing Latin American Independence Days and Pan American Day. 

(b) Seeking more adequate news-coverage on Inter-American affairs in the press. 

(c) Encouraging the public schools to participate actively in the Program. 

(d) Stimulating the showing of films in the Inter-American field. 

(e) Utilizing the radio as an integral part of the local programs. 

(f£) Encouraging libraries to acquire more material concerning Latin America. 

(g) Initiating classes in Spanish and Portuguese, and in Inter-American affairs. 

(h) Intensifying the program of lectures, round tables, panels, forums, etc. 

(i) Establishing study groups in local clubs and organizations. 

(j) Providing materials for groups and individuals. 

(k) Establishing and operating speakers’ bureaus for the Latin American field. 

(1) Holding Latin American concerts and art exhibits. 

(m) Encouraging local merchants to feature and display Latin American products. 

(n) Welcoming and entertaining Latin American visitors. 

(o) Establishing permanent clearing-houses for Inter-American affairs. 


How Many Speak or Study Spanish?—Edward Larocque Tinker, in his 
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article “Will Babel be Beaten?” The American Scholar, Summer, 1944, 322- 
328, gives the following table of those speaking or studying Spanish in the 
United States in 1943: 


In public schools of thirty-five states and the District of Columbia 


(figures from the United States Office of Education) .......... 519,249 
For the remaining thirteen states (figure averaged) ............. 284,702 
Enrollment in 489 colleges and universities (from figures compiled 

each year by the textbook publisher, F. S. Crofts and Company) .. 68,697 
Estimated 10% added for Army and Navy students not included in 

Ge Ne NS a 5 0 6s EVAR hie dos dd civics ca tulods cues 6,869 
Berlitz, Cortina, Linguaphone, and other non-academic schools (fig- 

SR INIIE Ds io ob ona Vhdsctvoewes cut UeaWue cbed saueukewe ss 50,000 


Mexicans and citizens of Mexican descent in the Southwest United 
States who speak Spanish (Statistical abstract of United States 


SR SOT) nndsanasepeteths obuescce duness0049 Spaches canto 1,422,533 
United States residents born in Spain (World Almanac, 1943) .... 47,707 
United States residents born in Central and South America ........ 36,408 
United States residents from Philippines ..............0.eseee0e: 40,000 


North Americans who have learned Spanish (figure estimated) ... 200,000 


DN ins ie BR ie oa ck eSKs SST ae RER Cee ch wis 0 i 8USE KS GOTTA 2,679,165 
The above figures indicate the probability that one out of every forty-eight 
inhabitants of the United States is speaking or studying Spanish. 


Sources of Children’s Books in Spanish and Portuguese.—The respective 
ministries of public education and national universities in each of the Latin 
American countries publish much textual and cultural material which would 
be excellent for use with Spanish-speaking pupils in our schools and for sup- 
plementary reading in Spanish and Portuguese classes. Many books and 
pamphlets, of which the following are typical, may be obtained from such 
sources: 


Secretaria de Educacién Publica, México, D.F., México (Biblioteca de Chapulin) : 
Rin-Rin Renacuajo 
El Caballito Jorobado 
La Cucarachita Mondinga y el Ratén Pérez 
El Nitio de Mazapén y la Mariposa de Cristal 
Cantos infantiles para los jardines de nifios, by M. Ponce and R. Zapata 
Album de animales mexicanos 
Fébulas, by Eduardo Galvan 
Direccién de Cultura del Ministerio de Educacién Nacional de Venezuela, Caracas, 
Venezuela: 
Cancionero Popular del Nitio 
Tercer Cuaderno de Canciones Populares V enezolanas 
Ministerio da Educacio in Rio de Janeiro: 
Books for children as well as those of general educational, artistic and cultural 
value 


Representative publishing houses issuing well-known series of books for 
children are the following: 
Editorial Atlantida, Azopardo 579, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Numerous works by Constancio C, Vigil for children 
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Biblioteca Infantil Atlantida—Stories by Constancio C. Vigil for children 
Biblioteca Billiken: 
Coleccién Azul: Biography and famous literary works of America 
Coleccién Verde: Lives of celebrated world figures 
Coleccién Roja: Adaptation for children from world-renowned classics 
Coleccién Oro: Stories of science, geography, and history for children 
Editorial Impresora Argentina, S.A., Alsina 2049, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Coleccién Gigantes de la Historia, Editor, José Ballesta: Biography of famous 
Americans 
Emecé Editores, S.A., Av. Roque Saenz Pefia 547, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Coleccién Buen Aire: Short sketches on biography, voyages, memoirs, history, 
legends, folklore, poetry 
Editorial Ercilla, S.A., Agustinas 1639, Santiago, Chile: 
Coleccién Juventud 
Editorial Kapelusz y Cia., Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Works of German Berdiales 
Editorial Losada, S.A., Alsina 1131, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Coleccién Ensefiar Deleitando, Biblioteca Cultural de la juventud 
Peuser Lida., Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Biblioteca Petaquita de Leyendas 
Editorial Losada, S.A., Alsina 1131, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Coleccién Argentina de Arte 
Editorial Sudamericana, S.A., Alsina 500, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Coleccién Infantil : 
Empresa Editorial Zig-Zag, Santiago, Chile 
La Editorial Nova, Avenida de Mayo 878, Buenos Aires, Argentina: 
Ediciones Titirimundo 
Teatro de Titeres, by Javier Villafafie 
Alba Editora, Lavradio 60, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: 
Colesao Infantil 
Companhia Editora Nacional, Rua dos Gusmées 639, Sao Paulo, Brazil: 
Literatura Infantil, Biblioteca Pedagégica Brasileira 
Nova Colecio de Livros Infantis 


José Olympio Editora, Rua do Ouvidor 110 e Rua de Marco 13, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 


Series are here represented by only a few selected examples, but titles often 
number as many as one hundred. The various publishing houses will furnish 
attractive illustrated catalogues. The books cost from five cents to two dollars 
and shipments from South America at the present time take from six weeks to 
two months. The books may also be ordered through United States importers, 
such as: Language Service Center, 18 East 41st Street, New York, New York; 
G. E. Stechert and Company, 31 East Tenth Street, New York, New York; 
Franz C. Feger, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York; Brentano’s, 586 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York; La Prensa, 245 Canal Street, New 
York, New York; Whyte Book Shop, 1520 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Las Américas Publishing Co., 36 Woodlawn Avenue, Yonkers, 
New York. 

Among the magazines edited exclusively for children are Billiken from 
Argentina, Rin Rin from Colombia, El Peneca from Chile, Chapulin from 
Mexico, Onza, Tigre y Leén from Venezuela, Bem-Te-Vi and O Tico-Tico 
from Brazil. Dr. Dewey Amner of Denison University, Granville, Ohio, will 
take subscriptions for these and other magazines published in Latin America. 
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Spanish translations of stories like The Three Bears and Little Red Riding 
Hood are available in inexpensive form from Highfield Trading Corporation, 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Recommendations for High-School Spanish—At the Teacher Training 
Workshop on Inter-American Relations held at the University of Texas, 
April 17-22, 1944, plans were discussed for a thorough revision of the state 
course of study for Spanish in the secondary schools. About fifty teachers and 
school administrators from the various teacher-training institutions of Texas 
and representatives of the elementary and secondary schools participated in 
the discussions. The following recommendations concerning the teaching 
of Spanish were made for the guidance of summer-workshop directors and as 
principles to be emphasized in the preparation of the new course of study: 

1. Conversational practice in an organized form. 

2. Practical phonetics for Latin Americans. 


3. Songs, games, playlets, dramatizations, records, and films in Spanish or about 
Latin America. 


4. Natural integration of Latin American material into existing curriculum. 

5. Provision of a Latin American laboratory wherever feasible. 

6. Blocking out of the Spanish and Latin American content to be taught succes- 
sively from the elementary through the high-school levels. 


7. Since Spanish, as a spoken language, is a skill, oral comprehension tests should 
be developed, 


8. Demonstration lessons to give workshop participants an opportunity to prac- 
tice oral techniques. 


9. Developing of special teaching-methods and materials for the Spanish-speaking 
student. 


10. Improvement of the content of textbooks to include challenging ideas, rather 
than mechanical lessons. 


11. Occasional rotation of teachers from high school to elementary level and vice 
versa. 


12. Less emphasis on formal grammar. 
13. Simplify texts for supplementary reading. 
14. Simple creative writing in Spanish to supplement formal exercises. 


Spanish and Portuguese Language Exhibits—The Library Service Division 
of the United States Office of Education is circulating nine traveling-loan 
exhibits of Latin American materials for teachers of Spanish. These are avail- 
able to schools for two-week periods. The exhibits have been prepared in 
cooperation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
promote Inter-American solidarity. The exhibits are designed for classroom 
use on elementary and secondary levels. The materials displayed give a cross- 
section of life and culture in the Other American Republics. A manual with 
background information for teachers on the articles displayed and suggestions 
for presenting the exhibit materials to students accompanies each loan collec- 
tion. A three by five-foot table, plus wall-space, is needed for display of the 
exhibit. 

The following is typical of the contents of one exhibit: twenty-five books; 
twenty-five pamphlets; a Mexican puppet theatre designed by Xavier Guerrero 
of Mexico, with two puppets; handicraft objects, including dolls, weaving, 
textiles, blouses, hats, belts, bags, and musical instruments; an album of phono- 
graph recordings of representative Latin American music; a mount showing 
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in photographs the lives of Simén Bolivar and José de San Martin; a mount 
showing representative folk dances of Latin America; a mount of colored 
plates by Carlos Mérida showing some of the regional costumes of Mexico; 
maps, posters, and games. 

A similar exhibit for Portuguese and background information on Brazil is 
also available. 

Exhibits will be sent upon request to superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
or other authorized individuals affiliated with educational institutions, Write 
for further details to the Library Service Division of the United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C, 


Brazilian Aid in the Teaching of Portuguese.—The following announcement 
to teachers of Portuguese has been sent to Hispanta by Charles T. Stewart, 
Specialist in the Portuguese Language, United States Office of Education. 

Some time ago a list of colleges and universities in the United States offering 
courses in the Portuguese language was sent to the Minister of Education in 
Brazil as well as to some institutions promoting interest in Inter-American 
cultural relations. Accompanying the report was a list of teachers of Portu- 
guese in our colleges and universities. 

Newspapers in Brazil were generous in publicizing this information and 
expressed satisfaction at the progress we have made in introducing the study 
of the Portuguese language. At the same time the newspapers made an appeal 
to public and private institutions to furnish books, magazines, and other pub- 
lications directly to teachers of the classes as well as to the college libraries. 
The Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos of Rio de Janeiro responded by sending 
a copy of its official publication to each teacher on the list, and the Instituto 
Brasil-Estados Unidos of Sao Paulo sent various publications to the colleges 
and universities where Portuguese is being taught. These were gracious ges- 
tures on the part of our Brazilian friends and, though we express here our 
gratitude, it is hoped that the Portuguese teachers in this country will express 
individually their thanks for the material received. 

Publishing houses in Brazil would like to have the names of literary critics 
and reviewers of Brazilian books published in Portuguese. Their purpose, of 
course, in making the request is to furnish publications for review. We shall 
be glad to receive the names and addresses of reviewers so that they may be 
referred to the proper authorities in Brazil. Individuals sending their names 
should state for what publications or publishing houses they review books 
in Portuguese. 

A number of Brazilian professors have written the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations of the United States Office of Education 
expressing their willingness to aid in the teaching of Portuguese in our 
schools, Their names and addresses will be furnished upon request to any 
college or university interested in them. 

New Foreign Language Program Considered in New York City.—The Lan- 
guage Teachers Association of New York City has prepared the following 
recommendations for the consideration of the Board of Education and the 
Board of Superintendents: 


1, That the normal foreign-language course be six years. 
2. A maximal class of thirty for language teaching. 
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3. The adoption of a definite aim (speaking-comprehending) and the development 
of a conversational approach to attain that aim. 

4. Students in the junior high school (or elementary school) should begin the 
study of foreign languages in the 7A grade. Exceptions should be those having 
an IQ of less than 90, a definite reading disability in English, or both. 

5. Only students who show unusual linguistic ability should, after two or three 
years’ study of one language, be eligible to elect a second... . 

6. All students, with the exceptions noted above, should begin the study of a for- 
eign language in the seventh year. Those who at the end of the undifferentiated 
ninth year choose to enter the commercial course should not drop the foreign 
language. They should continue it with special emphasis on commercial 
phases, ... 

7. That the Board of Superintendents appoint at once a Syllabus Revision Com- 
mittee . . . to draw up a new . . . syllabus which will meet the objectives . . . 
outlined above. .. . 

8. When the demand for a new language (Russian, Chinese, etc.) becomes suf- 
ficiently strong to warrant its introduction, one school should be chosen in a 
borough to which all students wishing to take the language in question should 
go... . If the demand (warrants it), an additional school may be selected in 
one or more other boroughs. 

9. . . . That conditions for both students and teachers in the junior high schools 
be raised to equal those of the senior high schools. .. . 

10. The eventual abolition of all language Regents’ Examinations. 


What Young People Miss by Dropping Out of School_—In National Go-to- 
School Drive, 1944-45, a handbook prepared by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Seeurity Agency, the Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, makes the following statement on what young people miss by 
dropping out of school: 


If a student does not return for the last year of high school, he will probably miss 
physics or chemistry, advanced high-school mathematics, the fourth year of English, 
American history, second year of a foreign language, an intensive year of physical 
education, courses which will develop speed in typewriting, courses in health educa- 
tion, first aid, and home nursing. It is precisely these courses which the Army and 
Navy and civilian industry ask students to complete before reporting for service. 


The statement is supported by quotations from members of the Armed Forces 
showing the importance of the subjects learned in school. The items pertaining 


to language are quoted from Morris Engel, United States Navy, serving in 
the invasion theater: 


A British soldier was guarding a group of German prisoners en route to South 
Africa. From one section to another below deck they were singing. The tune was 
Die Lorelei, but the words were different. Because this soldier knew German, he 


nipped in the bud plans these prisoners had made to overcome their guards at meal- 
time. 


* + * 


Lt.-Col. Pierpont Morgan Hamilton was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his services in winning over the French forces at Port Lyautey. Colonel 
Hamilton was captured immediately after the death of his superior officer, but he 
completed his mission successfully. In an interview he later gave the credit for sav- 
ing his own life and accomplishing his task to his fluent knowledge of French. 
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The GIs try to talk with the civilians, Some use their hands; others, the little 
English-French phrase-book. But the ones who can speak French are the lucky and 
envied ones. 


Latin American Institute at Goucher College-—Goucher College devoted a 


special day last May to the consideration of Latin American studies. Addresses 
were given as follows: 


“Why Study Latin America,” Dr. John C. Patterson, Chief of the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education. 

“Understanding Latin America and Its Literature,” Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt, 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina. 


“The Latin American Worker,” Dr. Ernesto Galarza, Chief of the Labor 
Division, Pan American Union. 


Round-table discussion groups met at noon. The group concerned with 
problems and methods in the study of Spanish was led by Dr. Marjorie John- 
ston, Specialist in Spanish, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, 
United States Office of Education, and that interested in problems and ma- 
terials in the study of Latin American history was led by Dr. Charmion Shelby, 
Reference Assistant, The Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress. 

Displays of teaching materials available from various publishers, the Pan 
American Union, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the 
United States Office of Education, etc., and an exhibit on Latin American art 


were arranged by Dr. Madaline Nichols of the History Department, Goucher 
College. 


Junior Year in Mexico.—Smith College Spanish students may again spend 
their Junior Year in Mexico, after a lapse in the “Junior Year Abroad” plan 
caused by unsettled world-conditions. Full credit will be given by the College 
for the year’s work, Students will be expected to adapt themselves to the 
Mexican way of life. The Junior Year in Mexico was established by the 
college during the civil war in Spain, but was carried out for only one year, 
1937-38. The impetus for renewing the Junior Year in Mexico came from 
Hallie Flanagan Davis, Dean of Smith College, who visited Mexico last 
summer and found after discussions with the Rector of the University of 
Mexico and others that the problems in connection with such a year of study 
could now be surmounted. 


Learn-A-Lingo.—A word game called Learn-A-Lingo has been published 
in Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Italian. The editors are Professor Sturgis 
E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina; Professor Alexandre de Seabrea, 
University of Coimbra, Portugal; Professor Julian H. Bonfante, Princeton 
University; and Professor Oreste F. Pucciani, Harvard University. Each set 
contains 480 basic words, one card for each word. On one side of the card is 
a picture, and on the other the correct translation and pronunciation, The game, 
which is similar to “Bingo,” may be played by any number of persons and 
may be either written or oral. Roger Stephens, 119 East 19th Street, New 
York, New York, is the publisher. The price per set is $1.00. 











CHAPTER NEWS... 
Conducted by 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser* 








ALABAMA. A meeting of the Chapter was held on March 30, and officers 
were elected. The report gives no details of the program. 


COLUMBUS. In spite of transportation difficulties which have made the 
usual meetings impossible, the Chapter works through its members in their 
several communities, and with other groups interested in Latin America. In 
Columbus, Chapter members assisted the group known as Buenas Vecinas in a 
fiesta in honor of Latin Americans in that city on Pan American Day. The 
program consisted of native dances and music presented by natives of South 
American countries, and there were several obsequios and speeches in Spanish 
by these and prominent local women who are members of the group. 


FLORIDA. On the occasion of a Conference on “Patterns of Living in the 
Americas” to explore aspects of life touching the vast majority of individuals 
in this hemisphere and to develop an understanding and respect for varying 
heritages, the Chapter participated in all of the section-meetings and held its 
own regular meeting as one of these. A special feature was the address by 
Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, now connected with the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Education. Her subject was 
“Inter-American Educational Activities of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion.” Dr. M. Gordon Brown of Georgia School of Technology, who holds 
degrees from the Universities of Mexico, Dijon, and Madrid, and who has 
been guest professor of American Literature at the University of Havana, 
spoke on “Great Brazilian Novelists.” A significant topic of discussion was a 
report on a survey on the status of Latin American information possessed by 
pre-college students, presented by Dr. W. J. Judd. 


LLANO ESTACADO. Though meetings are temporarily discontinued, the 


Chapter functions as a unit through correspondence and maintains its status 
in the Association. 


LONG ISLAND. Ingenious methods of stimulating student interest are 
characteristic of this Chapter, which is undaunted by inability to hold the 
usual number of well-attended meetings. Since the bronze medals of A. A. T. S. 
have been discontinued temporarily, the chapter has substituted an attractive 
certificate, and 114 of these have been awarded, Adelphi College and Hofstra 
College offer half-tuition scholarships in Spanish, and hold a Spanish 


* All news notes for this department and all chapter reports, changes in officers, 
and the like, should be sent to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. 
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Proficiency Examination Contest annually for the selection of the winners. 
Professor Catherine Lois Haymaker, of Long Island Chapter, serves on the 
Honors and Awards Committee. Chapter meetings have offered opportunities 
of hearing fine speakers. Among these were Sr. Esteban Vicente, the Spanish 
painter, Sra. Evangelina Antay de Vaughan of Peru, and Sra. Julita de 
Lépidus of El] Salvador. The Hispanic Forum was conducted by the Spanish 
Club of Adelphi College, which encourages the outstanding students of each 
teacher to converse and to present programs, 


NEW ENGLAND. The April meeting afforded opportunity to hear Sra. 
Carmen Vial de Sefioret, Consul in Boston of Chile, who spoke of “La Educa- 
cién en Chile,” and Dr. Alois R. Nykl of Harvard, who spoke in Portuguese, 
giving an outline of Portuguese history and stressing the necessity of under- 
standing the Portuguese, a fine, romantic people. Questions and discussion in 
Spanish increased the interest and value of the meeting. The president of 
the Chapter, Professor Gustavo de Aragén, has just completed a series of 


twelve lectures, “Highlights of the Continent,” with the object of developing 
a continental conscience. 


NEW ORLEANS. This Chapter, realizing the importance of New Orleans 
as the “Air-Hub of the Americas,” is planning its work toward increased pub- 
licity for the study of Spanish in the schools of the city. With the cooperation 
of prominent business men and the leading civic organizations the Chapter 
expects to make great progress. 


NEW YORK. Fortunate in being able to hold monthly meetings, and imple- 
menting these with a monthly bulletin, Correo, this Chapter has a vital 
program of both work and entertainment. In March, Sra. Dofia Piedad 
Castilla de Levi, well-known writer and poet, and official delegate from 
Ecuador to the “Comisién Interamericana de Mujeres” in Washington, spoke 
on “El Ecuador ante el Panamericanismo,” dwelling on Ecuador’s réle in the 
present conflict. In April, the eminent archeologist, Dr. Rafael Requena of 
Venezuela, discussed his theory that the American race had its origin on 
American soil, and that this continent was the cradle of a civilization brought 
gradually eastward in successive migrations across the lost Atlantis to Greece 
and Egypt. In May, Dr. Mario Florentin, of Caracas, discussed the great 
progress made by Venezuela and other Latin American countries in the 
education of the blind, and praised the progress achieved in this line in the 
United States. The annual fiesta in June was held in honor of the winners of 
the annual contest for students of Spanish, and presented, in addition to songs 
and dances by the pupils, some special dance numbers by a group from Lola 
Bravo’s school. A feature of Correo for May is the calendar of important dates 
of that month in the history of Spain and the Americas. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA met as a section of the Modern Language 
Association, which had for the theme of the meeting a general presentation of 
a projected curriculum adapted to better integration between university and 
high school. After the general meeting, the teachers of each language adjourned 
to hear the curriculum discussed in relation to that language. It is too early to 
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publicize the plan, but those who heard the Spanish phase discussed found 
much of interest and value in the presentation. Hostesses of the occasion were 
the Mother Superior and Faculty of the San Francisco College for Women, 
who opened their beautiful rooms for inspection and served refreshments 
of punch and cake after the meeting. Architecture and decoration show 
Spanish influence, and the treasures of the unusual library offer a rare privilege 
to students. 


NORTHWEST. This Chapter has been active in community participation. 
A full week of programs in honor of Pan American Day was opened on 
Sunday, April 9, with a radio broadcast whose coordinator was the president of 
Northwest Chapter, Miss Edna Babcock, who presented as speakers Miss 
Evelyn Ashlin, of Brazil, Dr. Carlos Garcia Prada, and Dr. Howard Lee 
Nostrand. All of these are of the faculty of the University of Washington, in 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Romanic Languages, respectively. On Sunday, 
April 16, Miss Babcock presided at a public showing of colored motion 
pictures of Spanish America with commentary by the same members of the 
University faculty. In May the Chapter met for luncheon, to hear talks on the 
subject of “In-Service Training of Foreign Language Teachers” by Dr. 
Vernon Anderson of the State Department of Public Instruction and Dr. 
Howard L. Nostrand of the University of Washington. Members of the 
Chapter are active in war work. Dr. Lurline Simpson and Mrs. H. G. Olmsted 
are both look-outs for the United States Forest Service, and Miss Shelton, 
secretary, is a checker at the Naval Supply Depot. 


RIO GRANDE, Like Llano Estacado Chapter, Rio Grande is deterred from 
regular meetings by the magnificent distances of the Lone Star State, but it is 
none the less an active Chapter, with paid-up membership in the Association and 
with all members vitally interested in the objectives. 





SAN DIEGO. A luncheon meeting in April brought together thirty teachers 
of Spanish who were entertained with group-singing and with piano solos 
by Walter Reed, a talented Spanish student from Hoover High School. Some 
forty teachers of other subjects joined the Chapter at the general meeting 
after the luncheon to hear the Reverend P. M. Acosta, pastor of the Mexican 
Presbyterian Church, who spoke of his native country, “Cuba,” and read 
several of the poems of José Marti. He was followed by Miss Lilla Gonzalez, 
who described her work in Spanish with fourth-grade children in the 
elementary schools of San Diego. Opportunity for discussion and questions 
made this a valuable topic. The meeting was significant in that Spanish was 
for the first time approved for institute credit by the city and country schools, 
and the Chapter thus recognized. 


SAN JOAQUIN. War conditions have made it. difficult for this Chapter to 
hold regular meetings, but a luncheon meeting was called by Professor Guy 
B. Colburn in April. The speaker was Mr. Acosta, manager of the Teatro 
Rex in Fresno, who spoke on “The Spanish Talking Picture” and its history. 
Fresno’s large truck-gardens invite numbers of Mexican laborers, and it is due 
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to this element of the population that the city is privileged to have Spanish 
motion-pictures. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA. This Chapter has distinguished itself by 
amending its charter to read: Membership is open to teachers of Spanish and 
of Portuguese and to those interested in the teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. In keeping with this new policy the May meeting was addressed by Sr. 
Pedro Hiribarne, Professor of Spanish and Portuguese at the University of 
Miami, and announcement was made of two scholarships of one hundred 
hours each, presented by the Miami School of Languages to the Southeastern 
Florida Chapter. These will be awarded to a boy and a girl chosen by the 
Chapter for their interest in Inter-American affairs, excellence in the study 
of Portuguese or Spanish, and outstanding qualities of leadership and 
character. The president of the Chapter, Miss Virginia Williamson, introduced 
Mr. George Duarte, instructor in Portuguese at the Miami School of Languages, 
who presented the scholarships. These have already been awarded, and the 
director of the School is giving private instruction in Spanish to the two 
students who won them. The enthusiasm of the Chapter is shown in its 
plans for the coming year, which include the writing of cultural essays, 
monthly meetings devoted to discussion and conversation in Spanish, and the 
securing of twenty-five or thirty scholarships from Latin American countries 
to be offered to high-school students upon the basis of a competitive examina- 
tion held for the schools of five Florida counties. Professor Graydon S. 
DeLand, secretary-treasurer of A. A. T. S., presented to the Chapter at the 
meeting forty complimentary copies of Hispania, which were distributed 
by Miss Williamson, with a review of the leading features of the magazine 
and an urgent appeal that all present become members of the Association. 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN. At the meeting in April the speaker was Dr. 
Ernesto Montenegro, noted Chilean author, whose talk was followed by a two- 
way question-and-answer period. Forty-eight persons attended the dinner 
which followed, when the guest speaker was Sr. D. Alvaro Marin of the 
Ministerio de Educacién, Bogota, Colombia, who spoke on “Mejor entendimi- 
ento con Latinoamérica a base de mejor conocimiento de su idioma.” 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. The Chapter entertained eleven guests from 
Mexico in the vicinity of Las Cruces; a school superintendent and seven prin- 
cipals from Ciudad Juarez; and three “Trade Scholars” stationed in El Paso by 
the Inter-American Training Administration. These gentlemen, from Mexico, 
D. F., Vera Cruz, and Durango respectively, hold positions in this country to 
study banking and engineering. Beginning on Saturday with a banquet whose 
speakers included Attorney William Sutherland of the Inter-American 
Training Administration in Washington, Mrs. George Frenger, founder of the 
Las Cruces Pan American Round Table, and Sr. Albino Carrillo, president 
of the Alianza Hispano-Americana, the festivities continued on Sunday with 
a sightseeing tour to interesting old homes, artists’ residences, and the Mesilla 
School, followed by tea at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Tyre, president and 
foreign secretary of the Chapter. In the evening a colorful program of dances 
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and music was presented. On Monday the visitors were taken to Deming, where 
the three A. A. T. S. members entertained the Mexicans with a luncheon and a 
tea. Classes were visited, textbooks discussed, and workbooks examined with 
great interest. This is the third in a series of reciprocal visits, the first two 
having been Juarez and Saltillo, while in the Fall Saltillo and Monterrey will 
be invited for a similar opportunity of acquaintanceship. 


VIRGINIA. Through the efforts of Miss Margaret Rudd of Westhampton 
College, the Virginia Chapter was enabled to cooperate with the University 
of Richmond and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
entertaining the Inter-American Institute on April 7 and 8. Topics presented 
were varied in both subject and interpretation, covering Ibero-American Arts, 
Spanish American Poetry (an address in Spanish by Dr. Pedro de Alba, 
Assistant Director of the Pan American Union, Washington, D.C.), 
Democracy in Latin America, The Good Neighbor Policy in Inter-American 
Affairs, Modern Methods and Texts on the Teaching of Spanish, Brazil, 
Paricutin, The addresses were interspersed with Spanish American music and 
dances, and stimulating discussions added to the interest of the meeting, which 
was attended by teachers from all over the state. 


MARGINALIA 


Again our school-year begins with reports from a gratifying number of 
chapters—seventeen, as compared with fourteen in 1943, present and accounted 
for. Especially we welcome back into our midst New Orleans and Southeastern 
Florida, which have been too long absent. Only eight chapters have failed to 
send in a report of any kind during the past year. Perhaps they are still 
within call: Illinois, Kensas, New Mexico, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Arizona, Tennessee, Texas. They all are alive, I feel sure, as I have 
a list of treasurers, compiled by Professor DeLand. May I have not have as 
complete a list of presidents and other officers, with addresses in full? Unless 
my files are correct I have no way of being sure that my cards of reminder will 
reach everyone. 

It is my hope that you will read the chapter reports carefully. There are 
some extremely interesting items in them, notably those of Long Island, 
Southeastern Florida, Virginia, and Southern New Mexico. It is especially 
heartening to learn how many chapters are overcoming the handicap of 
infrequent meetings. 

Have any members come into close contact with the work the Army is 
doing with illiterates? Of course we all know that this problem exists, but 
until I visited Camp McQuaide, near Santa Cruz, California, I had not realized 
the variety of puzzles which must be solved. Under the guidance of a language 
clinic twenty-five civilian teachers are trying the experiment of teaching men, 
in twelve weeks, to read at least the necessary “Danger” signs, and to write 
their names. Of these men, a large number are Mexicans. Many are still 
Mexican citizens, but will have the privilege of becoming American citizens 
after the war, without further tests than that of having fought for this 
country. Among them are those who are illiterate in their own language, 
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for lack of opportunity; and at the other extreme I found one who had been 
a student in Guadalajara University, and thus had a good foundation in 
Spanish but knew no English. Between these contrasts are those who read 
and write their own language but know little or no English, either spoken or 
written. To harmonize these differences and to obtain anything like practical 
results seems an insurmountable task. Yet the teachers work with classes and 
individuals with a sympathy and a patience that should assure them of a whole 
tiara of heavenly stars. A few of the teachers know a little Spanish, and thus 
are able to meet more successfully some of the difficulties of the students, but 
the pressure makes for heart-breaking effort. 

These teachers are employed in Civil Service, and it may be that others 
might be interested in this kind of work. Of course it is impossible to handle 
the matter academically. No grammar can be taught. It is the inexorable 
drill of recognition and repetition with textbooks as yet inadequate because they 
are still so experimental. Those who have a basis of psychology in remedial 
teaching will be the most successful, for the entire principle is based on the need 
of the individual. 

There is a group of Navajo Indians; there are Negroes; and there are 
white men of varying levels, from those who are intelligent, but have had no 
opportunity to learn, down through every stage of IQ to the moron. How 
fantastic it seems that with our vaunted public education there should be those 
who are capable, who have the desire, but who have never had the opportunity ! 

By the time you read this you will be back at your desks, facing your pupils 
with, I hope, minds and bodies refreshed by rest, recreation, or the type of 
work which, because different, offers relaxation. I wish you a Happy School 
Year, and hope that you will, with the resumption of your work, turn over 
the proverbial new leaf and send me your reports promptly and frequently; 
that you will keep me informed about changes in officers and addresses; and 
that when I send out cards with questions, you will please reply. I shall not 
trouble you any more than you make it necessary. 

And watch the deadline! For inclusion in the December issue I must have 
the material by October 10 at the latest. Be sure your secretaries are properly 
instructed. I have had several protests over supposed omissions on my part, 
only because my oft-repeated instructions have not been followed. In each 
issue of Hispania for 1943-1944 I have given the information. Do not dis- 
appoint yourselves by failure to observe it. 

And another thing—just because you have had no chapter meeting by 
October 10, do not think you have no news. If you are working toward 
some special objective as a chapter (vide Long Island, Southeastern Florida) ; 
if during vacation you have come upon some especially interesting phase of 
Spanish development or awakened public interest; if you have done some 
special work with the language in connection with war needs—let me know. 
We can all be of inspiration and value to each other if we are willing to 
shake off inertia and indifference and share our interests with our fellow- 
members. 

j Buena suerte ! 
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Oxmstep, Ricnarp H., and Grismer, Raymonp L.: Spanish Short Stories. 
(Thirty of the Best and Most Popular Short Stories by Twenty-two of the 
Most Famous Spanish Authors, Shortened and Adapted.) New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1942. Cloth. xv, 306 pp. Price, $1.75. 

The editors have used the 1693 items in The Most Common Spanish Words 
and Idioms, by H. J. Russell, as a basic reading vocabulary which they hope will 
be fairly well known to the second-year student for whom the book is intended. 
The problem of words beyond this range is met by an interesting compromise 
between translating them in footnotes and listing them only in the general 
vocabulary: these “difficult” words and phrases are listed not only in the 
general vocabulary but also at the end of each story, in the order of their 
occurrence in that story. It is expected that this will save vocabulary-thumbing, 
and so increase reading speed. 

Among the authors, all of whom are Spaniards except Rubén Dario, are 
such famous names as Blasco IbAfiez, Palacio Valdés, Pio Baroja, Alarcén, 
Fernan Caballero, Pardo Bazan, Valera, Echegaray, Unamuno, Alas, Pereda, 
Bécquer, Pérez Galdés, Azorin, Pérez de Ayala, and Benavente. Among the 
stories are old favorites like Golpe doble, Perico el Bueno, El libro talonario, 
Polifemo, ; Adiéds, Cordera!, and El préstamo de la difunta. The literary value 
of the original stories is unquestioned; our only concern is to see how much of 
that value has come through in the adaptations. Here the editors have been less 
successful, and the fault is partly the very richness of literary quality in the 
stories which they chose for inclusion. 

The editors state in their preface that they have “simplified the stories to a 
slight extent but have been loath to ‘rewrite them lest they lose their original 
flavor.” But since some of the stories chosen, such as Unamuno’s Juan Manso 
and Bécquer’s Los ojos verdes, are famous for style and mood rather than 
for plot, there is inevitably a loss when they are shortened and rephrased. There 
should have been a more complete restriction of the original stories to those 
which would lose least by this editorial treatment. 

The introduction: Breve perfil del cuento hispano, by José U. Escobar, 
excellent though it is, will I fear, have only slight interest for the elementary 
student. There are no grammatical notes or exercises, but historical and 
geographical references have been included with the vocabularies at the end 
of each story. 

It is unfortunate that a book singularly free from typographical errors should 
have, on the Contents page, no fewer than six mistakes. A more systematic 
indexing of idioms in the general vocabulary would be advisable: some idioms 
containing verb and noun are listed under the verb, some under the noun, and 
some in both places. 

Donatp D, WALSH 

The Choate School, 

Wallingford, Connecticut 
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SauBipeT, Tito, Vocabulario y refranero criollo. Buenos Aires: Editorial 
Guillermo Kraft, Ltda., 1943. Paper. Illustrated. xv, 421 pp. 


To those of us who have had the experience of reading portefio literature 
relying for help on dictionaries such as those of Lisandro Segovia, Ciro Bayo, 
and Augusto Malaret, this book comes as a boon. Its author, Tito Saubidet, is 
an artist and aquarellist who after a stay of some twenty years in Paris 
returned to his native Argentina and settled down there to live in his beloved 
plains. His Vocabulario is certainly a labor of love. In it he has captured the 
present gaucho usage as well as the fast-disappearing gaucho tradition; and he 
has set them down for us not only in words, but also in many beautifully elo- 
quent sketches and watercolors, and with an abundance of pertinent literary 
quotations. The result, with its wealth of illustrations, call to mind Viollet-le- 
Duc’s famous Dictionnaire du Mobilier Francais de VEpoque Carlovingienne a 
la Renaissance. Or rather it suggests the type of work that Viollet-le-Duc might 
have produced if he had not so often been obliged to rely on conjecture for 
his conclusions; for later French archaeologists, notably Camille Enlart, have 
had occasion to supersede some of his theories in the light of further research. 

No such fate awaits this book. Saubidet, living surrounded by gauchos, 
among whom he had also spent his childhood, got his material at first-hand, 
and wrote only of that for which he could vouch. The following is from his 
Introduction : “Si bien en muchos casos las expresiones y usos de la provincia 
de Buenos Aires son coincidentes con los de otras regiones argentinas, no se 
me escapa que el lenguaje y costumbres rurales del Litoral . . . han producido 
. . . gauchos de habla y habitos perfectamente diferenciados los unos de los 
otros; por ello, y para evitar posibles objeciones, dejo establecido que 
he apuntado voces y modismos observados en usos y costumbres de los 
paisanos de la provincia de Buenos Aires en su zona sur.” The book must 
therefore be authentic and practical. It stands up well when put to the test, 
having rarely failed to present a satisfactory explanation even of questions 
concerned with other sections than the southern part of the province of 
Buenos Aires. 

The reviewer’s father spent several years exploring Argentina, the Chaco 
region particularly, during the 1880’s. Many of the gaucho customs that he 
used to tell about—dress, dances, superstitions, weapons, furniture, and the 
like—are here described (v. Ciencia gaucha, Gaucho, Remedios gauchos, Banco, 
Bota, Chifle, etc. ...). This is the old gaucho tradition largely foreign to today’s 
younger resero, but which still lives in literature: in Facundo, in Santos Vega, 
in Martin Fierro, in Don Segundo Sombra and other writings of Giiraldes, 
in the works of Fernan Silva Valdés, Juan Martin de Estrada, Ismael Bucich 
Escobar, Javier de Viana, and Benito Lynch, to mention but a few. 

The modern gaucho has his own tradition and vocabulary, which this book 
treats exhaustively. As one would expect to be the case, the Vocabulario 
is particularly rich in expressions relating to horses. The article Caballo 
contains, among other important’ illustrations, two diagrams on which are 
shown the Spanish and the criollo names for the different parts of the animal. A 
comparison of the two reveals many surprises. One sees, for instance, that 
when a gaucho speaks of his horse’s vacio, cuadril, anca, and cuarto he is 
mentioning parts that a Spaniard would name flanco, anca, grupa, and muslo, 
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Therefore it appears that the Spanish word anca, when used by the gaucho, 
changes its meaning from “haunch” to “croup.” The animal itself may be 
variously called potro, yegua, flete, pingo, parejero, etc., but it is most often 
described by its coat and markings. Here the gaucho’s vocabulary blossoms 
into luxuriance. The article Pelaje lists over eighty words for colorings 
(bayo, gateado, alazdn, etc.) and over sixty for markings, all of which may 
combine: “El caballo bayo puede ser: a medallones, huevo de pato, amarillo, 
naranjado, abarrosado, rodado, etc.,” “El caballo alazin puede ser: un, dos, 
tres o cuatro albo, botas con delantal, medias botas. . . . etc.” Such combinations 
bring the number of words applicable to a horse to well over five thousand! 

There is a wealth of articles relative to other interests of the gaucho. The 
ostrich and its hunt are described at length (s.v. Nandu, Boleadas, Boleadoras) ; 
cock-fighting (s.v. Rifia de gallos) calls for eleven pages of encyclopedic 
information; the Poncho pampa is treated in a beautifully illustrated article; 
a section on Mate, the gourd and the drink, is complete even to the etiquette 
of drinking and to “El lenguaje del mate,” similar to our language of flowers. 
Articles on animals, birds (a charming one in the Chajd tells the popular 
legend of the origin of this breed), plants, tools, etc., make it a real dictionary. 

Much also is to be learned from the linguistic entries. The author con- 
scientiously indicates indigenous pronunciations along with the accepted 
spelling. If anything, he is perhaps too conscientious in this respect, as when 
he consistently lists the form -ao for each participle in -ado, or the seseo 
pronunciation of “z”: Lechusa. Lechuza; Amigaso. Amigazo; etc. But the 
important fact remains, that many of the phonetic changes are interesting: 
Grabiel for Gabriel, by metathesis; and relics of dialectal Spanish in buen > 
giien; vuelta > giiclia; and huevo > giievo. In the gaucho’s speech, initial 
“h” (from Latin “f”’) and “f” are aspirated, as in Old Spanish: hedor, hediondo, 
huir, huye appear as jedor, jediondo, juir, juye; and fuera, furia as juera, 
juria.* We find irregular plurals: los pieses; irregular genders, la fantasmo ; and 
unusual adjectives: Wovedor (for Wuvioso) ; and nouns: lejura (for lejania), 
siguransa (seguridad), Vacordiona (el acordeén). Some words take on special 
meanings: playa to the gaucho conveys the idea of an open space in the plains.* 
P’ajuera means para afuera, and a pajuerano, therefore, is someone from 
another part of the country, a forastero. Other words are peculiarly used. There 
are such redundant expressions as verdd verdadera and mds pior. Diminutives 
are also common: aisito (alli); aura (ahora) gives not only aurita but the 
super-diminutive auritita. 

Not the least attraction of this book is that it contains, as its title indicates, 
a collection of idiomatic expressions and proverbs. Some of these are also in 
general use in English: 


A caballo regalado no hay que mirarle los dientes. 
Andar con sangre en el ojo. 


* For the retention of the aspirated h in modern Spanish, see “La aspiracién de la “H’ 
en el sur y oeste de Espafia,” by Aurelio M. Espinosa (hijo) and L. Rodriguez— 
Castellano, Revista de Filologia Espafiola, xxiii (1936), 225-254, 337-378. Eprror. 

* Today, in Buenos Aires, playa means a parking field for automobiles: Castro, 
Américo, La particularidad lingiitstica rioplatense, Buenos Aires: Losada, 1941, p. 
144. 
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Hacerle morder el polvo a una persona. 
No se debe cambiar el caballo en medio rio. 


But most of them are definitely indigenous. Ten at least, based on the poncho, 
reveal the descriptive power that characterizes the popular speech of all 
nations: 

El poncho de los pobres. 

Andar perdiendo el poncho, etc. 


What would the poor man’s poncho be, if not the sun? And who but a lad very 
much in love would keep forgetting such a necessary part of his equipment? 


In many of these sayings a proper name appears. Sometimes it is a pun: 
éDénde estas, don Mateo, que no te veo? (Aren’t they ever going to serve 
mate?) But usually the name is mentioned merely in jest: 


Agarrate, Catalina, que vamos a galopiar. (Hold on to your hat, here we 
go.) 

jLo justo! dijo Cafiete; catorce y dos, diez y siete. 

| Qué linda guitarrita y qué bien que toca! dijo Morales... y era un violin. 


These idioms reveal the living humor of the race: 


Se tragé un potrillo y le quedé la cola fuera. (Describes a man with a 
luxuriant moustache.) 

Cansado de descansar. (If he had the energy he’d get up and stretch.) 

Agudo como punta de colchén. (i.e., stupid.) 

Levantarse como leche hervida. (To be boiling mad.) 


Such is the pulsating energy of a living language, real “idiom.” 


Here, truly, is a volume that should be in every school library, and one 
that anyone interested in the Spanish language and in Latin America will 
want to have on his own shelves. 

Leonarp E, ARNAUD 
Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York 


AsHsurn, Rosert H.: Selected Spanish Stories of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. Cloth. 
xvi, 310 pp. Price, $1.75. 


Among the nineteen stories in this collection are popular favorites by 
Palacio Valdés, Pardo Bazan, Blasco Ibafiez, Alarcén, Bécquer, Pedro Emilio 
Coll, Rafael Delgado, Ricardo Palma, and other, less well-known stories, by José 
Maria de Acosta, Antonio Zozaya y You, Antonio Soto, Eduardo Zamacois, 
and Marcos Rafael Blanco Belmonte. 

The book is intended for those who have studied Spanish for one year in 
college or two years in high school. All words and idioms not in the first 1500 
of Keniston’s A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms have been trans- 
lated in the footnotes, where appear also explanations of all grammatical 
constructions with a range of less than twenty in Keniston’s Spanish Syntax 
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List. This is the first time, to my knowledge, that such a direct and praise- 
worthy use has been made of the Syntax List. 

The combination of editorial thoroughness with the difficulty in vocabulary 
of the original texts has unfortunately resulted in many pages where the 
footnotes consume at least half the space. I have calculated that there are 
roughly 120 pages of running text, including the biographical paragraphs in 
Spanish. Yet there are 93 pages of general vocabulary, with approximately 
60 words on each page, which means an average of 46 new words to each full 
page of text. 

The editor has stated that, although he is in favor of “the simplification of 
texts for elementary classes, . . . no change or omission can be made in a 
story without impairing its authenticity as an illustration of the author’s work.” 
In that case, I can suggest only that a search should have been made for easier 
material, because these texts are really too difficult to be read by students who 
need the assistance of footnotes on all words beyond the Keniston 1500-word 
range. 

The editor has written an excellent introduction on Spanish word-formation, 
containing a study of cognates, prefixes, and suffixes, including diminutives. 
In addition, there are questions on each story, and an outline of regular and 
irregular verbs, I found very few misprints in this carefully edited and hand- 
somely printed volume. 

Donatp D. WaALsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Patrison, WALTER T., La Fuente de las Calaveras, New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. iii, 106 pp. Price, $1.10. 


In this exciting story of Nazi plotters and buried Aztec treasure, Professor 
Pattison has written a book to bridge the gap between a first reader, with 
selected vocabulary-content, and the literary prose of Spanish and Spanish- 
American literatures. Although the author modestly disclaims any “literary 
pretensions,” his prose style is excellent, and genuinely Spanish: at no time 
was I conscious of reading “made” Spanish, contrived to avoid the difficulties 
of literary style. Professor Pattison has not restricted himself to any specific 
vocabulary-range, nor are there footnotes translating the more difficult words, 
yet the book reads easily, in good, straightforward Spanish, well suited to the 
telling of an absorbing tale. It is intended for reading in the third semester 
of college courses. There are about sixty pages of text, followed by unusually 
thorough cwestionarios (over four hundred questions) and suggestions for 
oral and written themes. A careful reading of the text and a sampling of the 
vocabulary disclosed no misprints or inadequacies. The drawings by Edmund 
M. Kopietz are not only attractive in themselves, but rarer still, are faithful 
illustrations of high spots in the plot. La Fuente de las Calaveras should be 
a valuable and extremely popular text for school and college classes. 

Donatp D, WALsH 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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Seps, Se-ma Borston, Visitamos la Habana: A Conversational Spanish Reader. 


New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. Cloth. Illustrated. xv, 207 pp. Price, 
$1.28. 


The author’s purpose, that this reader should be used as an aid to encourage 
conversation in a second-year class, is not defeated by any of the banes which 
invalidate or mar some of the so-called conversational texts that have appeared 
recently. The banes from which this book is free are the following: disjointed 
dialogue ; excess of idioms, colloquialisms, and technical expressions; strained 
humor; and forced “daily life” situations. Miss Seps’s dialogues between 
American students who are sightseeing in Habana are natural without trying 
to imitate the technique suited to the stage; they aim at teaching facts of 
cultural significance; and they do not cause the Spanish language to be ob- 
scured by the trees (in this case, by intricate idioms). This praise does not 
mean that we fully agree with her when she reveals that “to make this reader 
more lifelike, it has been written entirely in conversational form,” since our 
experience with “conversational” textbooks is beginning to convince us that 
dialogue can be one of the most artificial forms of literary expression—at least 
in the hands of authors who are not born playwrights. However, we should 
judge her by the results, which in this case are very satisfactory. 

Another of the declared purposes of this book is to teach American students 
to understand and appreciate the Latin American republics through the presen- 
tation of a picture of “the Cuban capital with its beauty and idealism,” and 
“of Cuban life and customs.” At first one might think that it was perhaps 
unfortunate that this fine textbook should be concerned exclusively with one 
city, or at the most, with one country. But a thorough analysis will show that 
what the book loses in breadth it gains in depth, interest, and charm. Concen- 
trating on one urban center of the importance of Habana permits Miss Seps 
to offer a dignified sample of material and social achievements of which con- 
temporary Cubans and Latin Americans can well be proud. This is a sight- 
seeing tour in the course of which neither the historical background nor “the 
usual tourist necessities of dining, shopping, and recreation” are neglected. 

In addition to the well-balanced use of the usual footnotes, exercises, and 
general vocabulary, Miss Seps introduces a device that to us seems a new 
departure (although we know of another work, soon to appear, in which a 
similar device has been employed) ; we refer to the “subjunctive notes” found 
at the end of each lesson. These notes include the translation of each passage 
containing a subjunctive form, the explanation of the grammatical structure 
calling for the use of the much-maligned mood, and an analysis of the sequence 
of tenses. We think that both teachers and students will welcome this innova- 
tion. 

With so many features worthy of commendation we cannot help regretting 
that in the matter of punctuation Miss Seps should have chosen to imitate 
English with regard to the use of a comma between the last two terms of 
enumeration: she writes abril, mayo, y junio instead of abril, mayo y junio 
all the time. Although this is not an objection, we wish she were not such a 
consistent leista (le quieren mucho, p. 1; quiero Uevarles, p. 125). To make the 
book perfect, from our point of view, we should change two things: first, we 
should have divided the text into forty-four lessons, rather than the present 
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twenty-seven (since the text actually is divided into forty-four units of nearly 
equal length) ; and second, we should have written in Spanish the captions 
for the numerous illustrations. 
FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


Loss, H., Spanish Review Grammar. New York: The Ronald Press, 1944, 
Cloth. ix, 272 pp. Price, $1.75. 


This text is of the conventional type. It is divided into eighteen lessons, plus 
an appendix of verbs, a paragraph on the gender of nouns and another on 
numerals. The lessons seem too long to be covered in class in an hour. The 
first lesson consists of a page and a half of translation based on regular verbs. 
The rest average about ten pages in length. Each is divided into five parts: 
(1) grammatical explanations and well-chosen paradigms (about 5 pp.); 
(2) drill exercises based on these and comprising about forty-five sentences for 
completion, substitution, tense-change, and translation into Spanish; (3) about 
a page-and-a-half of material in Spanish, dealing with Spanish American 
colonial history and stressing chiefly political history, apparently unrelated to 
and independent of parts 1 and 2 of the lesson; (4) a cuestionario of about 
thirteen questions in Spanish on part 3; (5) a composition of about fifteen 
sentences of average length to be put into Spanish, based on part 3. Each 
lesson has also a brief verb-review, with references to the appendix and about 
ten short sentences based thereon. The preface, p. vi, reads as follows: “The 
author has found it advantageous to allow the statement of grammatical prin- 
ciples to serve as one lesson and the exercises associated with them as a second 
lesson, and to take up in one recitation the Spanish text with the cuestionario 
and composition based upon it.” Each lesson is preceded by six or eight 
“Phrases and Idioms” such as al cabo, tener miedo, al contrario, etc. All 
other vocabulary is found in the Spanish-English and English-Spanish vo- 
cabularies at the end of the text. These seem to be carefully made and appear 
to be adequate. 

Selections, style, content, and vocabulary are neither childish or inane, nor 
stilted. They seem to me to be rather matter-of-fact, however. The Spanish 
text seems to have been written as a whole and then broken into selections of 
convenient length. Certain awkward constructions result at times from this 
piecemeal arrangement. On p. 159 the selection begins: “Esa conyuntura no la 
encontré,” etc., but a cuestionario, a composition, a verb-review and six pages 
of explanation about the subjunctive made me forget the sentence ten pages 
before which read: “Precisaba sélo que éstos encontraran una conyuntura 
oportuna.” I think it is better to make each lesson a separate unit, and to have 
everything in it center about the vocabulary and grammatical points of that 
unit. This would avoid using, before explanation, what I consider fairly diffi- 
cult constructions, such as those found in the following selection on p. 116: 
“Nétese que a los esclavos negros no se les consideraba como inmigrantes; los 
desdichados entraban sin pedir autorizacién. El gobierno, receloso y vigilante, 
se esforzé sobre todo por excluir de las colonias a los comerciantes extranjeros. 
En 1776 una orden real decreté que no se permitiera a ningiin extranjero residir 
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o comerciar en los dominios espafioles sin permiso real y que, faltandoles dicho 
permiso, fuesen expulsados en seguida.” The reflexives are explained on p. 133 
and the subjunctives on p. 144. If a connected narrative is desired to give unity 
to such a book as a whole, it should be cohesive, like a novel, rather than 
material on colonial history, I think independent selections, or historical epi- 
sodes or portraits, preferable for this purpose. 

The author states that he has attempted to discuss some phenomena of 
grammar before setting down rules. This discussion at times seems to develop 
into philosophy of grammar and etymology. My own feeling is that we need 
simplification rather than amplification or elaboration in our elementary and 
intermediate texts. Detailed matters and rare exceptions should be relegated 
to reference works, such as those of Ramsey, Keniston, Lenz, or Bello y Cuervo. 
Etymology is interesting and frequently useful, but our students spend most 
of their time asking whether they say su libro de Vd. or el libro de Vd., a Vd. 
le gusta or le gusta a Vd., le doy el libro a Juan or doy el libro a Juan. Even 
terminology should be simplified. On p. 166 I should have to take time out to 
explain to my classes what a copulative verb is. I think footnote 1, p. 108, on 
restrictive and non-restrictive clauses is unnecessary because the only reference 
I note is on p. 109 A, 2, where the author states that “quien is used . . . in non- 
restrictive clauses in literary usage instead of que.” On p. 45 he says the 
conditional “may be regarded as the future of the past tenses.” I believe I have 
heard should and would called respectively the past of shall and will by reput- 
able grammarians of English. He says it is “badly named.” Other grammarians 
have not hesitated to rename it. He also says it is “purely a tense.” My col- 
league, Professor George N. Henning, some years ago published an article 
showing that our chief difficulty with the conditional derives from the fact 
that it is not purely a tense but that it has also the force of a mode. In fact 
it was common practice to refer to the “potential mode” anent should and 
would. I think the treatment of conditional sentences on pp. 163-165 could 
be simplified. On p. 142 the attempt to make the student aware of survivals 
of the English subjunctive seems useless effort. Few people use if he be in 
modern correspondence, and the God grant and Heaven forbid expressions can 
be as readily explained by supposing an elliptical may or let. 

I would make the following emendations and suggestions: p. 17, C, “family 
names [such as Pérez] are invariable,” so are others such as los Garcia; p. 
46, §30, B, “Tener when it occurs with the past participle retains its sense of 
having, possessing” : that is hardly true for tengo dicho, and quedo dicho, p. 72, 
might have been similarly explained here; p. 46, §31, B, should indicate more 
than colloquial usage to distinguish between the use of the present perfect 
and the preterite; p. 59, §45, 1 (and p. 156, §107), the subjunctive in commands 
is called imperative; p. 110, E, cuantos should be added to translate los que; 
p. 111, G, some mention should be made of the use of prepositions with donde; 
p. 118, Verb Review, the distinction between oir decir and oir hablar is not 
clear; p. 129, 1, to translate “Three o’clock was striking” I look in the vocabu- 
lary under strike and find dar, then I look under dar and find dans las dos; 
p. 133, such reflexives as se me figura (given on p. 167 as a paradigm on a use 
of the infinitive) should be mentioned; p. 182, numerals 2,000 and 13,000 
should have a note here, or under the appropriate section in the appendix, 
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on the Spanish use of commas in numerals where we use periods, and vice- 
versa, even though usage is far from uniform; p. 182, footnotes 3, 5, and 6 
should conform with each other or number 6 should be corrected by removing 
the comma. 

The printing is well done. I found no typographical errors. The type is clear, 
pleasing, and well-spaced. The accent on “#” looks peculiar to me and seems 
to be a bit too far forward. This is not true in the bold-faced or italic type. I do 
not like the squat “E” with accent as seen on p. 76, §61. Let’s hope that printers 
will some day come to an agreement about these troublesome characters. 

Merze I. ProTtzMAN 
The George Washington University, 
Washngton, D.C. 


Botecno, Francis M., Spanish-English Master Letters, Philadelphia: Macrae- 
Smith Company, 1943. Cloth. xviii, 292 pp. Price, $3.00. 


The growing importance of and the increase in our commercial relations 
with the Spanish-speaking countries of the Western Hemisphere have been 
reflected in the publication within the last two or three years of a number 
of texts designed to offer training in the techniques of writing good business 
letters in Spanish. This is indeed a healthy sign, indicating that both educators 
and businessmen are becoming more and more aware of the necessity of sound 
basic and, in some cases, adequate specialized training in the language of our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors to the south. 

One of the most recent books to appear in this field is Botelho’s Spanish- 
English Master Letters. The title tells exactly what the book contains—a 
thing not true of all titles. It is not a textbook in the sense that teachers of 
Spanish usually use the term, but it could well serve for purposes of instruction. 
A class that uses it should be well grounded in the fundamentals of Spanish 
grammar and prepared for a specialized course in letter-writing by a thorough 
course in Spanish composition. Its use in class would require much thought 
and careful planning on the part of the teacher. 

The purpose of the book, as set forth in the preface by its author, is to pro- 
vide model business letters in Spanish and English that would serve for almost 
any situation that would arise in normal commercial correspondence. Letters 
could be copied bodily, necessary changes in vocabulary and the like being 
made by the writer; or parts of letters could be combined to meet the needs of 
a changed situation. Even letters of condolence or congratulation, greetings 
for holidays, and similar messages are included. 

One hundred twenty-five model letters are presented in this volume, including 
some that can scarcely be termed letters, such as contracts, legal documents, 
messages of congratulation, and greetings. Such items do, however, belong 
within the scope of such a book, and Dr. Botelho has wisely provided them. 
The Spanish letter appears on the left-hand page, with its corresponding Eng- 
lish translation on the right-hand side. The English aims to be a more or less 
literal translation of the Spanish, and in some instances the result is stilted 
and awkward: letter 67 is a case in point. Appended to each letter—in both 
Spanish and English versions—are footnotes concerning grammatical and 
idiomatic usage, choice of vocabulary, and the like. On the English side we 
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often find suggestions regarding business policy and practice, courtesies, etc. 
The author rightly points out that a good Spanish business letter is less blunt 
than its counterpart in English and that the American businessman can well 
observe certain courtesies dear to the Latin American mind. 

The introduction contains a good summary of rules and usages regarding sepa- 
ration of words into syllables, dividing words, dates, abbreviations, addresses, 
formulas of courtesy, and similar items. The first twenty-four letters are 
complete with inside address, salutation, and complimentary close; the rest 
give only the body of the letter and the complimentary close. The index is 
comprehensive and contains the English and Spanish listings in the same 
column. As far as tested it was found to be accurate. The appendix (pp. 263- 
268) contains a list of the countries (including foreign possessions) of Latin 
America with their principal cities and ports, all alphabetically arranged. 

This book should be a vade-mecum for the secretary who needs to write 
Spanish business letters. If the models and suggestions are carefully and 
intelligently followed, acceptable letters in good style should be produced: 
provided, of course, that the secretary is properly trained in Spanish grammar 
and composition. Indiscriminate use of this book, or any similar book, is 
certainly not to be recommended. 

Teachers of courses in commercial Spanish could well use this book in good 
classes. It does not contain the usual teaching apparatus of exercises, questions, 
vocabularies, etc., but if the teacher worked hard and used imagination and 
ingenuity good results should be obtained. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that this is not strictly a textbook for instruction in Spanish. 

The book is attractive in format and printing. A few minor errors were 
noted, such as reglén for renglén, p. 30; podamus for podamos, p. 142; and 
aplazé for aplazaron, p. 212. In two instances (pp. 191 and 194) Muy sefior 
nuestro is translated as “Gentlemen,” and on page 192 Muy seftores nuestros 
is rendered as “Dear Sir.” These are minutiae, however, that doubtless will 
be corrected in a second printing, if it has not already been done. Everything 
considered, Dr. Botelho’s book is a valuable and timely contribution to the 
field of Spanish commercial texts and deserves wide use. 

Wma. Marion MILLER 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


Brown, SHERMAN W., Say It in Spanish. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1943. Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 304 pp. Price, $1.80. 


In this book two brother-and-sister teams go through daily-life situations 
against a Mexican background, conversing with each other in very idiomatic 
Spanish for thirty lessons. The life situations depicted in these lessons keep 
the travelers in constant movement, from the customs house to the dentist’s 
chair, to the bull-ring, and so on. The secret of such hustle and bustle seems 
to be the author’s love of idiomatic language for its own sake. There is no 
question that the technical vocabulary connected with each situation is thor- 
oughly exploited. Lesson VI, for example, will teach anybody who does not 
become exhausted in the process all that pertains to railroad stations and trains ; 
lesson XXII could keep passengers in an airplane talking all the time to the 
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pilot. The thirty recitations devoted as a minimum to this textbook will give 
a class thirty specialized vocabularies for thirty common life situations. But 
even if, under ideal conditions, the students were capable of digesting this 
wealth of words and expressions, they could not readily cope in Spanish with 
a thirty-first situation, such as a visit to a library or a game of billiards. If 
we are right, this is due to the following reasons: the idiomatic food is too 
rich; the dialogue (the sole technique employed throughout) is too “chopped 
up”; the basic things about Spanish as a vehicle for self-expression are ob- 
scured by the rapid fire of repartee carried on in an intellectual vacuum. 

The above considerations would not matter very much so long as the student 
were able to digest what is here, however specialized it may be. But we doubt 
very much that the machinery of visible vocabularies at the bottom of the 
page, English-Spanish vocabularies following each lesson, and a general 
Spanish-English vocabulary at the end of the book, works in practice smoothly 
enough to keep the student from becoming discouraged. 

Say It in Spanish “aims,” according to the author, “at teaching current con- 
versational Spanish.” Of course we take this to mean that its aim is to provide 
a text suitable for the practice of conversation. To our way of thinking, 
dialogue which is too rapid and choppy, like the chatter of comedians in a 
radio script, makes it very difficult, if not impossible, to plan and carry out 
an articulate conversation in the classroom. Such dialogues as these could be 
memorized and acted out, of course, undoubtedly with great profit to the 
students, but they do not constitute an appropriate basis for the exchange of 
simple questions and answers—which is about all that conversation can amount 
to in a beginners’ class. 

But if this book may not be a very good stimulus for conversation, it will 
prove to be very valuable in teaching “composition”—that lifeless discipline 
so dear to so many of us in the past, when we thought that the spoken language 
was one thing, reading another, and writing still another. The copious exercises 
appended to each lesson can fill the best part of a recitation. In this connection 
it is interesting to observe that a number of these complicated tests of skill 
and ingenuity require a good deal of thinking in English. The very title, Say 
It in Spanish, seems to imply that that language is expected to be approached 
through English. 

FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Ustar Prerrt, Arturo, Las lanzas coloradas. Edited by Donald D. Walsh. 


New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1944. Cloth. 219 pp. Price, 
$1.65. 


Mr. Walsh is a very industrious young man. It is only a few months ago 
since we received his Seis relatos americanos. This time he has prepared for 
school use a full-length novel. There is plenty of action in it. It is gory, im 
spots, but the Venezuelan War of Independence, which furnishes the back- 


ground of the story, was like that. The word “mercy” seems to have been dis- 
carded in those days. 
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There are 143 pages of reading material in this edition, the original text 
having been shortened by about one-third. The book is suitable for use in 
third-year high-school classes. The editor has furnished a historical intro- 
duction of seven pages, in English, followed by a list of works by Uslar Pietri. 
There are seven pages of notes, partly linguistic and partly historical. There 
are also three pages of questions, in Spanish, and the usual Spanish-English 
vocabulary. 


Mica S. DonLAN 


Mansi1ta, Lucio V., Una excursién a los indios ranqueles. Edited by Otis H. 
Green. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1944. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. 
xi, 225, xxx pp. Price, $1.40. 

This great Argentine classic is a personal account of a trip, in 1870, made 
by Colonel Mansilla and a small group of companions to a tribe of the Arau- 
canian Indians who had taken up their abode in the center of Argentina, The 
story of the Expedition reminds one strikingly of Parkman’s Oregon Trail. 
The editor suggests its suitability for rapid reading in third-year college classes. 
I believe it could also be used as text material in third or fourth-year high- 
school classes. There is a seven-page introduction containing information about 
the Raqueles, the expedition, and the life of Mansilla. The reading text covers 
225 pages, which is about one-half of the original length. The illustrations 
consist of ten drawings. 


MricHaegt S. DoNLAN 
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“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!”’ 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 





